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THE  ASPECT  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  EUROPE. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  in  the  Union  Tbeol.  Sem.,  New  York. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  most  successful  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  men,  are  often  self-made  men.  Without  ancestry,  without 
friends,  without  external  means,  alone  and  apparently  helpless  in 
the  world,  they  are  nevertheless  often  able,  through  the  force  of 
innate  energy  and  a  spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance,  to  triumph 
over  all  obstacles ;  to  open  for  themselves  a  way  to  influence  and 
fame ;  and  to  enstamp  in  living  characters  upon  their  age  the  im¬ 
press  of  their  names  and  power.  While  others  in  their  career 
have  had  only  to  follow  beaten  paths,  winding  through  flowery 
meads  and  verdant  lawns  and  venerable  groves,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  take  a  shorter  course,  to  climb  Alps  and  stem  tor¬ 
rents,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal ;  and  the  spirit  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  which  has  hurried  them  on  and  vanquished  all 
difiiculties  in  the  outset,  is  still  to  them  the  earnest  of  futiure  and 
higher  success.  In  this  spirit, — ^in  the  deep  workings  of  an  ir¬ 
repressible,  innate  power, — lies  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter. 
Such  men  are  successful  and  become  distinguished,  not  because 
they  are  self-made,  but  in  spite  of  the  privations  and  hindrances, 
which  they  have  had  the  energy  to  overcome. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  men  attain  to  eminence  and 
fame  solely  or  chiefly  by  having  to  stmggle  against  adverse  cir- 
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cumstances.  The  same  energy  and  perseverance  which  they 
have  expended  in  order  to  vanquish  obstacles,  whether  in  public 
life,  or  in  the  calmer  retreats  of  literature  and  science, — to  how 
much  higher  and  more  perfect  results  might  these  qualities  have 
led  them,  had  they  been  surrounded  not  by  obstacles,  but  by  fa- 
cihties  and  encouragements  ?  If  Shakspeare  stands  forth  pre¬ 
eminent  as  the  child  of  nature  in  his  own  “  wood-notes  wild,”  how 
greatly  nevertheless  might  he  not  have  improved  the  mass  of  his 
writings,  had  he  enjoyed  the  influences  and  the  training  which 
aided  to  form  Milton  and  Goethe  ?  If  our  own  Franklin  obtain¬ 
ed  distinction  in  the  walks  of  science,  still,  how  much  more  might 
he  not  probably  have  accompUshed,  had  he  possessed  that  early 
discipline  and  those  advantages,  which  were  the  lot  of  Newton 
and  Laplace  ? 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations.  A  youthful  people,  with 
vast  resources  and  gigantic  enterprise,  may  rush  at  once  upon 
the  arena  of  the  world,  and  stand  forth  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  the  elements  of  physical  and  moral  power.  And  yet  the  very 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  its  existence  and  growth  may  be 
such,  that  these  elements  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  as  yet 
wrought  into  that  harmony  and  completeness  of  combination, 
which  can  alone  avail  for  the  full  development  of  its  resources 
and  the  perfection  of  its  powers.  Both  in  arts  and  arms  there  is 
perhaps  a  want  of  discipline,  a  want  of  unity  of  plan  and  purpose, 
and  of  course  so  far  a  want  of  efficiency  and  of  high  result.  The 
youthful  Minerva  springs  forth  indeed  in  vigour ;  but  her  stat¬ 
ure  is  not  yet  full  groAvn,  nor  her  armour  complete.  Older  nations 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  learned  a  more  thorough  discipline ; 
they  have  heaped  together  materials ;  they  have  acquired  more 
unity  of  plan  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  ;  and  thus  they  have 
brought  forth  more  decisive  results.  With  them  Minerva  has 
grown  to  her  full  stature,  and  is  armed  cap-a-pie. 

These  general  remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  the  subject, 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  essay ;  viz.  The  aspect 
of  literature  and  science  in  our  own  country  as  compared  wath 
the  old  world.  I  have  been  led  to  treat  of  this  topic,  partly  from 
the  fact  of  having  had  some  opportunities  for  personal  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  partly  because  there  is  among  us  a  prevalent  disposition, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  decry  our  own  literary  institutions  and  progress 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe ;  and  on  the  other,  to  cry 
them  up  extravagantly,  at  the  expense  of  those  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  Both  of  these  extremes  appear  to  me  to  be  unjust.  But 
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a  rational  and  careful  estimate  of  the  actual  circumstances  and 
prospects  of  literature  and  science  in  the  United  States,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Europe,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  attempted. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  desire  to  guard  against  every  expecta¬ 
tion  of  novelty  or  completeness.  To  treat  the  subject  in  detail, 
would  require  a  volume,  which  might  doubtless  be  made  exceed¬ 
ingly  instmctive ;  but  I  can  here  of  coiurse  only  sketch  an  outline 
of  some  of  the  main  points ;  and  those  relating  to  causes  now  in 
opemtion,  rather  than  to  actual  results. 

Our  country  is  indeed  a  youthful  giant,  leaping  forth  in  his 
strength.  Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  passed  away, 
since  the  white  man’s  foot  was  first  planted  on  our  soil ;  or  since 
the  forest  ceased  to  wave  over  the  fair  scenes  on  every  side, 
where  now  rise  so  thickly  the  habitations  of  wealth  and  taste,  the 
halls  of  science,  and  the  temples  of  the  living  God.  For  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  original  settlements  of  our  land  re¬ 
mained  separate  and  feeble  colonies,  dependent  on  the  mother 
country,  and  nursed  with  a  step-mother's  care  ;  until  at  length  the 
rod  of  oppression  caused  them  to  band  together,  and  with  one 
eflbrt  they  were  free.  From  that  movement  of  national  freedom 
and  national  unity,  commenced  the  march  of  national  develop¬ 
ment.  With  a  mpidity  wonderful  in  itself,  and  unexampled  in 
the  liistory  of  nations,  this  development  has  advanced  with  gi¬ 
gantic  strides,  until  in  some  fifty  years  its  progress  has  very  far 
outstripped  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  whole  period  of  our 
previous  existence.  Instead  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  we  now 
have  six  and  twenty  powerful  States ;  instead  of  a  population  of 
tliree  and  a  half  millions  of  souls,  we  now  have  seventeen  mil¬ 
lions  ;  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
track  of  our  pioneers  of  civilization  has  already  touched  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ;  and  the  sails  of  our  commerce  whiten  every  sea  in  every 
clime.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  enormous  physical  develop¬ 
ments,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  cultivation  of  the  national 
mind  should  advance  with  equal  pace  ?  or,  that,  while,  through 
the  force  of  circumstances,  every  energy  has  been  strained  to 
triumph  over  obstacles  and  secure  an  external  prosperity,  there 
should  be  time  and  opportunity  in  a  hke  degree  for  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  calmer  enjoyments  of  literature  and  science  ?  Such  a 
state  of  things  would,  at  least,  have  presented  a  phenomenon  far 
more  anomalous  and  imposing,  than  any  recorded  on  the  historic 
page. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  European  world.  We  see  there  an 
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assemblage  of  nations,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  tlie  earliest 
periods  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  whose 
birth  dates  back  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  centuries.  True, 
their  pohtical  and  civil  divisions  have  been  subject  to  many 
changes ;  and  the  forms  of  their  external  existence  have  under¬ 
gone  many  a  revolution ;  yet  the  great  national  chamctcristics  of 
the  various  races  stand  out  every  where  in  bold  rehef,  and  arc  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  agitations  and  fierce  passions  of  the  cru¬ 
sades  roused  the  mind  of  Europe  from  its  state  of  lethargy,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reviving  dawn  of  letters  to  break  over 
ages  of  darkness ;  and  then  the  era  of  the  Reformation  brought  in 
a  new  flood  of  fight,  not  only  directly  upon  the  Protestant  world, 
but  indirectly  also  upon  the  Papal  nations.  True,  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  have  lived  on  in  wars  and  conflicts  with  one  another 
and  among  themselves ;  their  vast  physical  resources,  when  de¬ 
veloped,  have  been  swallowed  up  and  exhausted  in  stmggles  for 
conquest  or  for  existence.  Yet  these  resources  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes  of  peril,  institutions 
of  learning  were  early  founded  and  have  been  cherished ;  and,  in 
the  masses  of  a  crowded  population,  there  has  always  been  a  class 
eager  to  devote  themselves  to  the  charms,  and  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  letters,  sciences  and  arts.  There  often  exists  indeed  in 
the  old  world  no  outlet  for  intellectual  energy  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  an  active,  practical,  business  life ;  and  thus  men  of  as¬ 
piring  and  enterprising  minds  have  been  and  still  arc  driven  to 
the  cultivation  of  learning  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  fame  and  influence  and  fortune.  It  is  to  this  class  of  men, 
thus  devoted  to  letters  and  the  sciences,  which  has  now  existed 
for  centuries  in  the  old  world,  and  surrounded  itself  by  degrees 
with  splendid  means  and  materials  of  learning,  that  we  must  as¬ 
cribe  the  difference,  if  any  exists,  between  the  aspect  of  literature 
and  science  in  the  old  world  and  in  these  United  States.  Such 
a  class  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  exist  in  our  own  land ;  or, 
at  most,  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  some  circumstances  in  our 
condition  and  character,  which  have  operated  and  must  still  ope¬ 
rate  to  prevent  among  us  the  formation  of  such  a  class. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances,  is  the  vast 
extent  of  our  territory  and  of  its  physical  resoiurccs  as  yet  unde¬ 
veloped,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  our  population.  Tlie 
consequences  of  this  disproportion  are  so  obvious,  as  hardly  to 
need  eniuneration.  The  great  demand  is  for  an  active,  enter- 
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prising,  labouring  population,  in  the  various  practical  departments 
of  society.  And  such  is  the  extent  of  room,  that  no  one  active 
class  is  jostled  by  another ;  but  ere  the  demand  is  satisfied  in  one 
place, — so  soon  as  the  bones  and  muscles  of  society  are  there 
formed,  and  ere  the  flesh  has  come  up  upon  them, — there  is  a 
gi*eat  emigration  to  another  quarter,  and  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  is  again  and  again  repeated.  Fifty  years  have  hardly  elap¬ 
sed,  since  from  New  England  the  tide  of  population  began  to  roll 
in  upon  Western  New  York  and  Ohio,  then  covered  with  primeval 
forests.  Tliese  are  now  the  rich  and  thrifty  abodes  of  intelligent 
lords  of  the  soil ;  and  themselves  send  forth  their  swarms  to  people 
in  like  manner  other  more  distant  States  and  Territories,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Iowa.  But  suppose  all  this  mass  of  popidation, 
instead  of  thus  seeking  out  new  scenes  of  active  fife  and  national 
development,  had  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  remained  pent 
up  vrithin  the  hmits  of  New  England  ?  Would  not  her  less  fer¬ 
tile  soil  have  been  more  richly  tilled  ?  Would  not  her  fleets  have 
spread  out  still  more  canvass  upon  every  sea  ?  And  especially, 
and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  with  all  her  schools  and  sem¬ 
inaries  of  learning,  would  not  some  portion  of  this  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  naturally  have  turned  its  attention  to  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  the  class  of  literary  and  scientific  men  have  become  far  great¬ 
er  than  at  present  ?  We  are  warranted  in  chawing  tliis  conclu¬ 
sion,  from  the  fact,  that  those,  who  thus  went  forth,  cjarried  with 
them  the  “  precious  seed,”  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  wherever 
they  settled  down,  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges  were 
planted.  Within  these  fifty  years,  my  own  Alma  Mater  has  grown 
up,  where  then  the  forest  waved  ;*  and  numerous  other  Institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  have  followed  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the 
West.  Would  tliis  spirit  have  been  checked,  had  these  emi¬ 
grants  remained  at  home,  surrounded  by  older  institutions  and 
more  extensive  means  ?  Would  not  rather  the  density  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  want  of  other  occupation,  and  other  opportunities 
for  enterprise  have  caused  this  spirit  to  become  still  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  still  more  universal  ?  and  thus  learning  and  the  arts 
have  been  more  widely  and  highly  cultivated  ? 

In  another  aspect  too,  the  disproportion  between  our  territory 
and  our  population,  operates  against  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
When  the  great  and  absorbing  demand  is  for  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  labourers  in  the  practical  departments  of  society ;  there  is 
of  course  comparatively  little  demand  in  those  wliich  are  less 

*  Hamilton  College,  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y. 
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assemblage  of  nations,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  tlie  earliest 
periods  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  whose 
birth  dates  back  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  centuries.  True, 
their  poUtical  and  civil  divisions  have  been  subject  to  many 
changes ;  and  the  forms  of  their  external  existence  have  under¬ 
gone  many  a  revolution ;  yet  the  great  national  characteristics  of 
the  various  races  stand  out  every  where  in  bold  relief,  and  are  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  agitations  and  fierce  passions  of  the  cru¬ 
sades  roused  the  mind  of  Europe  from  its  state  of  lethargy,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reviving  dawn  of  letters  to  break  over 
ages  of  darkness  ;  and  then  the  era  of  the  Reformation  brought  in 
a  new  flood  of  fight,  not  only  directly  upon  the  Protestant  world, 
but  indirectly  also  upon  the  Papal  nations.  Tme,  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  have  lived  on  in  wars  and  conflicts  with  one  another 
and  among  themselves ;  their  vast  physical  resources,  when  de¬ 
veloped,  have  been  swallowed  up  and  exhausted  in  struggles  for 
conquest  or  for  existence.  Yet  these  resoiurces  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes  of  peril,  institutions 
of  learning  were  early  founded  and  have  been  cherished ;  and,  in 
the  masses  of  a  crowded  population,  there  has  always  been  a  class 
eager  to  devote  themselves  to  the  charms,  and  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  letters,  sciences  and  arts.  There  often  exists  indeed  in 
the  old  world  no  outlet  for  intellectual  energy  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  an  active,  practical,  business  fife ;  and  thus  men  of  as¬ 
piring  and  enterprising  minds  have  been  and  still  are  driven  to 
the  cultivation  of  learning  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  fame  and  influence  and  fortune.  It  is  to  this  class  of  men, 
thus  devoted  to  letters  and  the  sciences,  which  has  now  existed 
for  centuries  in  the  old  world,  and  surrounded  itself  by  degrees 
with  splendid  means  and  materials  of  learning,  that  we  must  as¬ 
cribe  the  difference,  if  any  exists,  between  the  aspect  of  literature 
and  science  in  the  old  world  and  in  these  United  States.  Such 
a  class  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  exist  in  our  own  land ;  or, 
at  most,  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  some  circumstances  in  oiur 
condition  and  chameter,  which  have  operated  and  must  still  ope¬ 
rate  to  prevent  among  us  the  formation  of  such  a  class. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  circumstances,  is  the  vast 
extent  of  our  territory  and  of  its  physical  resoiuces  as  yet  unde¬ 
veloped,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  our  population.  Tire 
consequences  of  this  disproportion  are  so  obvious,  as  hardly  to 
need  enumeration.  The  great  demand  is  for  an  active,  enter- 
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prising,  labouring  population,  in  the  various  practical  departments 
of  society.  And  such  is  the  extent  of  room,  that  no  one  active 
class  is  jostled  by  another ;  but  ere  the  demand  is  satisfied  in  one 
place, — so  soon  as  the  bones  and  muscles  of  society  are  there 
formed,  and  ere  the  fiesh  has  come  up  upon  them, — there  is  a 
great  emigration  to  another  quarter,  and  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  is  again  and  again  repeated.  Fifty  years  have  hardly  elap¬ 
sed,  since  from  New  England  the  tide  of  population  began  to  roU 
in  upon  Western  New  York  and  Ohio,  then  covered  with  primeval 
forests.  Tliese  are  now  the  rich  and  thrifty  abodes  of  intelligent 
lords  of  the  soil ;  and  themselves  send  forth  their  swarms  to  people 
in  like  manner  other  more  distant  States  and  Territories,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Iowa.  But  suppose  aU  this  mass  of  population, 
instead  of  thus  seeldng  out  new  scenes  of  active  Hfe  and  national 
development,  had  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  remained  pent 
up  vrithin  the  limits  of  New  England  ?  Would  not  her  less  fer¬ 
tile  soil  have  been  more  richly  tilled  ?  Would  not  her  fleets  have 
spread  out  still  more  canvass  upon  every  sea  ?  And  especially, 
and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  with  all  her  schools  and  sem¬ 
inaries  of  learning,  would  not  some  portion  of  this  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  natiually  have  turned  its  attention  to  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  the  class  of  hteraiy  and  scientific  men  have  become  far  great¬ 
er  than  at  present  ?  We  are  warranted  in  drawing  tliis  conclu¬ 
sion,  from  the  fact,  that  those,  who  thus  went  forth,  carried  with 
them  the  “  precious  seed,”  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  wherever 
they  settled  down,  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges  were 
planted.  Within  these  fifty  years,  my  own  Alma  Mater  has  grown 
up,  where  then  the  forest  waved  ;♦  and  numerous  other  Institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  have  followed  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the 
West  Would  tliis  spirit  have  been  checked,  had  these  emi¬ 
grants  remained  at  home,  surrounded  by  older  institutions  and 
more  extensive  means  ?  Would  not  rather  the  density  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  want  of  other  occupation,  and  other  opportunities 
for  enterprise  have  caused  this  spirit  to  become  still  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  still  more  universal  ?  and  thus  learning  and  the  arts 
have  been  more  widely  and  higldy  cultivated  ? 

In  another  aspect  too,  the  disproportion  between  our  territory 
and  our  population,  operates  against  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
When  the  great  and  absorbing  demand  is  for  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  labourers  in  the  'practical  departments  of  society ;  there  is 
of  course  comparatively  little  demand  in  those  which  are  less 

*  Hamilton  College,  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y. 
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practical.  And  this  state  of  things  is  further  upheld  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  main  objects  after  which  every  man  strives, 
reputation,  influence,  wealth,  or  at  least  the  means  of  livelihood, 
are  with  us  so  much  more  easily  secured  in  these  practical  de¬ 
partments.  No  parent  in  our  land  in  selecting  a  course  of  life  for 
his  cliild,  would  think  of  training  him  to  the  career  of  letters  ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  or  at  best  it  is  the  most  irregular 
and  uncertain  of  all.  Few  young  men,  in  entering  upon  hfe, 
would  choose  to  depend  on  hterature  for  their  bread.  How  very 
small  is  the  relative  number  of  those  who  obtain  even  a  collegiate 
education  ?  And  of  this  small  number,  how  few  love  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  or  afterwards  pursue  it  ?  They  live  tlirough  their 
four  years  or  more  of  elementary  toil,  not  for  the  purpose  of  culti¬ 
vating  hterature  and  science  in  after  hfe,  but  as  a  course  of  hon¬ 
ourable  preparation  for  a  career  of  professional  activity,  wliich 
shah  bring  them  in,  not  the  consciousness  of  having  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  science,  or  of  having  enlarged  its  boundaries,  but  a  rich 
reward  of  wealth  and  influence.  Who  could  as  yet  look  to  sci¬ 
ence  or  to  letters  in  our  country  with  such  hopes  ? 

A  second  important  and  very  comprehensive  feature  in  our 
condition,  which  operates  against  the  building  up  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  class  among  us,  is  the  very  form  and  constitution  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  government.  With  us,  all  power,  all  influence,  all 
offices  of  trust  and  profit,  all  institutions  for  the  welfare  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  commmiity,  emanate  from  the  people  themselves ; 
and  are  intended  to  opemte  upon,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole, — ^for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich ;  for  the  un¬ 
learned  as  well  as  for  the  learned ;  for  the  labourer  in  the  field  and 
the  artisan  in  his  workshop,  as  well  as  for  the  merchant  at  his 
desk,  the  scholar  in  his  study,  or  the  statesman  in  his  biueau. 
The  whole  government,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  it  emanates  from  them,  and  at 
short  intervals  returns  to  them.  It  is  therefore  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  community, — an  enlightened  and  vigorous  public  sen¬ 
timent,— on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  must  rest ;  and  whatever  be  the  predominant  character 
of  this  public  sentiment,  such  will  naturally  be  the  character  of 
the  institutions  springing  from  it. 

There  are  probably  few  persons  in  this  country,  who  would  be  ’ 
inclined  to  doubt,  that  this  is,  theoretically  at  least,  the  best  and 
only  true  foundation  of  human  society  and  government ;  or  that 
the  unpretending  paper  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  May-flower, 
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laid  the  comer-stone  of  a-  great  and  hitherto  successful  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  science  of  social  and  pohtical  economy,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  elsewhere  beheld.  Oiur  pilgrim-fathers  were 
men  of  no  common  minds,  nor  common  training.  If  they  were 
enthusiasts,  it  was  in  a  great  and  noble  cause,  and  for  an  object 
which  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  world,— one  of  those 
great  causes,  indeed,  hke  our  own  revolution,  which  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  successful  issue,  only  by  the  mighty  efibrts  and  sa¬ 
crifices  of  a  profound  and  well-regulated  enthusiasm.  They  swept 
away  at  once  the  ancient  forest  of  deep-rooted  prejudice  and  des¬ 
potic  institutions.  They  digged  deep  and  planted  their  vineyard 
of  freedom'  and  hedged  it  about ;  and  now  for  two  centiuies  it  • 
has  grown  luxuriantly,  and  its  leaves  are  “  for  the  heahng  of  the 
nations.”  For  two  centuries  we  have  known  no  king,  no  lordly 
nobles,  no  despotic  laws ;  the  laboiuer  at  his  plough,  and  the 
smith  at  his  forge,  are  as  free,  and  may  become  as  noble  as  the 
dukes  and  princes  of  other  lands.  We  know  not  among  us  the 
idea  of  rank ;  and  the  tendency  doubtless  is,  to  resist  and  spurn 
all  adventitious  claims,  wliich  in  the  diversified  phases  of  society, 
may  occasionally  be  set  up.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  habitual  feeling 
of  equality  and  independence,  imbibed  in  our  earhest  infancy 
and  mused  through  fife  by  aU  external  circumstances,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  oiu  institutions, — it  may  be,  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  cultivation  of  intelligent  public  sentiment, 
or  the  virtue  of  our  pubhc  men. 

Let  tills  all  be  as  it  may ;  and  let  pubhc  sentiment  be  as  highly 
cultivated  as  possible  ;  still,  as  it  must  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  it  cannot  of  course  outstrip  the  cultivation 
of  the  mass  itself,  nor  lead  to  higher  general  results  than  it  is 
able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate.  But  however  far  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  society  may  be  pushed,  it  is  now  and  will  forever  re¬ 
main  the  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  every  community  will  not 
be  men  of  high  education.  The  statesmen,  the  professional  men, 
the  men  of  property  and  leisure,  ever  constitute  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population ;  wliile  the  great  body, — and  in  our 
country,  where  every  man’s  vote  is  equal,  the  commanding  body, — 
will  be  made  up  of  those  who  follow  agriculture,  the  various 
trades,  and  commerce.  Now  these  may  be  as  a  body,  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  enlightened ; — and  they  are  in  this  country  more  so,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  in  any  other  under  heaven ; — ^but  as  a  body,  they  can 
never  be  learned.  They  can  see,  in  our  own  case,  the  propriety, 
and  judge  of  the  efiect  of  measures  for  bringing  out  and  cultivat- 
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ing  the  great  resources  of  our  country ; — ^which  shall  tend  to  re¬ 
move  taxes  from  themselves  and  furnish  a  ready  demand  and 
market  for  their  labour  and  their  products ;  wliich  shall  increase 
their  physical  comforts  and  enjoyments,  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
general  education,  and  thus  go  to  render  us  a  great  and  happy 
people.  All  tliis  the  great  mass  among  us  can  and  do  compre¬ 
hend  ;  and  they  will,  and  do  ordinarily  vote  for  men  to  carry  out 
such  measures.  Indeed,  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  enlightened  public  sentiment,  that  we  must  already 
attribute  our  rapid  development  as  a  nation ;  and  also  the  stand¬ 
ing  which  all  these  classes  here  hold  in  comparison  with  other 
nations.  It  is  no  patriotic  delusion,  no  self-flattery,  to  say,  that  in 
aU  these  respects  our  own  country  takes  rank  of  every  other  upon 
earth.  The  class  which  forms  the  lowest  order  of  all  European 
society, — the  class  of  peasantry, — ^has  here,  no  existence  ; — its 
squalid  poverty  and  physical  discomfort,  and  boorish  ignorance 
are  alike  unknown.  I  may  safely  make  the  remark,  without  the 
fear  of  being  contradicted  at  home  or  abroad  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  that  in  no  country  of  Europe,  and  still  less  in  Asia, 
and  Africa,  is  the  great  body  of  the  community  so  well  informed,  or 
their  physical  wants  so  \vell  supplied ;  in  short,  no  country,  where 
the  great  mass  will  bear  comparison  as  to  intelligence  and  physi¬ 
cal  comfort,  with  the  same  classes  in  our  own  land.  I  will  not 
say,  that  there  is  not  more  enjoyment  elsewhere,  among  even  the 
poorest  classes ;  because  it  is  our  national  characteristic  to  be  al¬ 
ways  striving  for  something  future,  and  so  to  forget  or  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  present ;  wliile  even  the  poor  peasant  of  foreign 
lands,  hke  the  poor  slave  upon  our  own  soil,  having  no  higher 
hopes  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  gives  himself  up  to  enjoy  that 
which  he  can  grasp  of  the  present. 

Now  all  these  considerations  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the 
point  before  us.  In  a  country  hke  ours,  where  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  great  body  is  the  chief  regulator  of  all  public  meas¬ 
ures  and  pubhc  tendencies,  and  where  this  sentiment  is  as  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  directed  almost  wholly  to 
practical  interests ;  we  cannot  expect  it  to  suggest  or  even  to  en¬ 
courage  measures  for  cultivating  merely  the  public  taste,  or  for 
promoting  what  may  be  called  the  luxuries  of  intellectual  life ; 
we  cannot  exjjcct  it  to  do  more  than  yield  a  cold  protection  to 
the  eflbrts  of  taste,  or  to  the  culture  of  hterature,  science  and  the 
arts ;  except  so  far  as  these  may  subserve  other  more  practical 
interests.  To  expect  more,  woidd  be  as  illogical  in  theory,  as  it 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  Rome  rose 
from  slow  beginnings ;  and  although  the  stem  virtues  of  the  re¬ 
public  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  yet  her  literature  and 
the  magnificent  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  later  times  and  of  imperial  patronage.  The 
tickle  and  splendour-loving  Greeks  were  easily  persuaded  by  pop¬ 
ular  leaders,  acting  upon  a  religious  sentiment,  to  undertake  great 
national  works ;  but  these  were  regarded  as  the  works  of  the 
leaders  and  not  of  the  nation ;  and  the  Parthenon,  in  its  mournful 
ruins,  still  proclaims,  not  the  intelhgence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Athenian  people,  but  the  taste  and  the  glory  of  Pericles. 

Wliile  it  was  thus  possible  in  Athens  for  a  popular  leader  du¬ 
ring  a  long  series  of  years,  to  lay  his  plans  and  seize  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  collect  the  treasures  necessary  for  pubhc  works  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  a  totally  opposite  principle  has  been  introduced 
into  our  own  political  constitution,  which  cuts  off  all  opportunities 
for  any  similar  manifestation.  The  periodieal  return  of  all  pow¬ 
er  to  the  people  after  short  terms  of  official  tmst,  while  it  prevents, 
as  was  intended,  the  usurpation  and  retention  of  imlawfid  power, 
operates  at  the  same  time  as  a  bar  to  all  permanent  system  in 
our  public  policy,  and  necessarily  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  instability 
and  fluctuation.  This  is  tme  even  m  our  great  material  interests, 
our  commerce,  our  manufactures,  our  currency,  our  lands ;  in 
respect  to  which  one  administration  hardly  has  time  to  devise 
and  enter  upon  some  scheme  of  pohey,  before  it  is  succeeded  and 
its  works  swept  away  by  another.  Still  less  therefore  can  we 
expect  the  permanency,  or  even  the  general  estabhshment  of 
any  system,  which  shall  foster  education  or  promote  the  growth 
of  a  literary  and  scientific  class,  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  popular  intelligence. 

If  now  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  old  world,  we  behold  only  the 
reverse  of  the  whole  picture.  From  the  autocracy  of  Russia  down 
through  various  modifications  to  the  mixed  monarchies  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  the  fundamental  principle  of  society  and  gov¬ 
ernment  is,  that  power  and  influence  are  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  few ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  without 
influence  and  without  voice  in  all  the  measiures  relating  to  national 
policy  and  national  welfare.  Their  part  is  only  to  receive  pro¬ 
tection  and  to  bear  the  burdens.  In  the  pure  despotisms  of  the 
north  and  south,  tlus  state  of  things  exists  in  its  full  force,  except 
as  mitigated  by  the  patriarchal  character  of  individuEd  monarchs. 
In  the  constitutional  sovereignties,  so-called,  of  middle  Europe,  it 
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is  modified  in  name,  but  not  in  fact ;  for  the  estates  which  are  to 
represent  the  people,  are  themselves  dependents,  not  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  on  the  sovereign ;  they  have  no  power  to  propose  meas¬ 
ures,  and  can  at  most  but  disapprove  of  those  proposed  by  the 
government.  Even  in  France,  with  her  charter,  with  more  than 
thirty  milhons  of  people  and  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  voters, 
how  many  of  these  last  give  their  voices  independently  of  the 
strong  influence  of  government  or  aristocratic  wealth  ?  In  Eng¬ 
land  too,  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  aristocracy,  acting  in  union 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  crown,  ever  has  and  probably 
will  very  long  be  able  to  bear  down  the  popular  voice,  or  at  least 
shape  it  to  its  own  purposes.  And  if  in  the  movements  of  recent 
years,  the  disunion  of  the  crown  and  nobles  has  enabled  the 
people  in  some  degree  to  triumph,  still  the  separation  is  unnatural 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  settled  principle.  In  these  fierce 
contests,  where  the  highest  questions  of  public  right  and  consti¬ 
tutional  order  have  been  at  stake,  the  appeal  has  notoriously  been, 
not  to  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  but  to  the  weight  of  di¬ 
rect  personal  interest  and  to  venal  gold.  Wliercver  the  victory 
may  for  a  time  have  been,  there  can  be  little  question,  that  it  wiU 
ultimately  and  long  remain  upon  the  side  of  wealth  and  power. 

All  this  is  in  total  contrast  to  our  own  institutions ;  and  the 
same  contrast  runs  on  throughout  the  whole  vast  range  of  detail. 
With  us,  the  government  has  no  power,  except  such  as  is  direct¬ 
ly  delegated ;  in  Europe,  the  governments  possess  all  power,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  is  expressly  withheld.  With  us,  the  government, 
itself  resting  upon  the  intelligent  support  of  the  people,  must 
make  the  welfare  and  general  intelligence  of  the  people  its  great 
end.  Li  the  old  world,  every  government  naturally  strives  to 
build  up  in  every  way  its  OAvn  strength ;  and  when  for  tliis  pur¬ 
pose  it  wisely  takes  also  into  the  account  the  welfare  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  people  as  a  whole,  it  nevertheless  takes  care  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  induce  no  encroachment  upon  its  own 
policy  and  power.  It  takes  care  to  draw  around  and  make  de¬ 
pendent  on  itself,  all  the  elements  of  influence  and  power  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  people.  Men  chstinguished  for  their  wealth,  their 
talents,  their  skill,  their  learning,  their  wdsdom,  are  sought  out, 
and  become  its  instmments.  The  church  and  her  ministers  are 
in  every  country  of  Europe  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  State,  and 
under  its  control ;  and  religion  thus  comes  to  the  people,  not  more 
to  purify  and  bless  them,  than  to  inspire  them  with  devotion  to 
their  king. 
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Here  then  is  the  sphere  of  public  sentiment  in  the  old  world. 
It  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  whole  community  proclaimed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  topics  with  which  all  are  conversant ;  but  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  few, — of  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes,  which  the 
government  draws  out  and  around  itself,  and  which  alone  it 
deems  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  supporters  of  its  moral 
strength.  What  does  the  government  of  England  care  for  the 
opinion  or  the  voices  of  its  colhers  and  the  operatives  of  its 
factories,  except  as  being  the  cry  of  vast  masses  of  brute  force  ? 
What  deference  would  the  czar  pay  to  the  expressed  opinions  of 
the  millions  of  his  serfs ;  or  even  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the 
voices  of  his  peasantry  ? 

Thus,  while  with  us,  the  whole  commonwealth  in  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  State,  and  the  government  its  dependent ;  in  the  old 
world  the  government  is  the  State,  and  the  whole  community  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  The  apothegm  of  the  French  monarch,  “  I  am 
the  State,”  was  not  spoken  at  random,  nor  without  the  feeling  of 
its  profound  truth.  The  throne  and  its  attributes  are  the  central 
point,  the  heart,  to  which  the  life-blood  of  a  nation  is  attracted 
from  every  quarter,  and  which  again  gives  it  forth  in  pulses 
through  intinite  ramifications  to  every  extremity  of  the  body 
politic. 

Now  this  is  a  state  of  society,  which  we,  as  a  people  are  not 
apt  fully  to  appreciate ;  and  the  effects  of  which,  those  who  have 
not  visited  foreign  countries  are  not  perhaps  prepared  duly  to  esti¬ 
mate.  The  remark  holds  equally  true,  vice  versa,  as  to  Europe  ; 
where  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  individuals  who  can  under¬ 
stand  and  fully  appreciate  the  state  of  things  in  this  country.  We 
are  prone,  and  justly  prone,  to  regard  our  constitution  of  society 
as  most  of  all  in  accordance  with  the  rights  and  well-being  of 
mankind.  We  believe  too,  and  with  equal  justice,  that  we  as  a 
people  are  happier  under  this  form  of  society,  than  we  could  be, 
under  any  other.  But  when  many  of  us  hkeudse  are  ready  to 
extend  this  proposition  further,  and  to  sui)pose  that  the  nations  of 
the  old  world,  with  their  present  habits  of  thought  and  life,  need 
only  to  assume  our  forms  of  society  and  government  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  secure  their  welfare ;  we  are  reasoning  without 
sufficient  data,  and  it  needs  only  a  few  years  or  even  months  of 
personal  observation  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  So  too  when  some 
of  us  look  forward  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  thrones  and  princi¬ 
palities  in  Europe,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  family  of  repub- 
hes,  this  view  seems  to  arise  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
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the  state  of  society  there.  Tempests  of  popular  fury,  and  storms 
of  revolutions,  may  indeed,  as  they  have  done,  burst  forth  and 
sweep  over  the  face  of  the  nations  and  lay  waste  many  a  realm ; 
and  republics  may  arise  from  anarchy  and  for  a  time  be  nursed  in 
blood ;  but  there  are  causes,  I  apprehend,  deeply  seated  in  the 
very  life  of  man  in  the  old  world,  which  for  a  long  time  to  come 
will  work  out  the  overthrow  of  all  such  self-formed  States.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  have  already  once  gone  through  the  like  process 
of  revolution,  with  results  almost  entirely  parallel ;  and  although 
in  both  these  kingdoms  the  elements  of  strife  and  downfall  seem 
now  again  at  work,  yet  the  same  deep  causes  are  also  operating 
in  both  to  turn  aside  the  catastrophe,  and  to  maintain  still  the  su¬ 
premacy  and  stability  of  ancient  forms  and  institutions.  Let  me 
here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  these 
obvious  conservatory  causes. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  permanency 
cf  our  own  institutions,  to  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the 
habitual  feeling  of  equality  and  independence,  which  has  for 
more  than  two  centuries  been  nursed  in  our  bosoms.  The  same 
principle  of  habitual  feeling  flows  out  in  the  old  world  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  it  is  there  the  feeling  of  loyalty.  The  earhest 
accents  to  which  there  the  infant  listens,  while  it  still  lies  upon 
its  mother’s  breast,  are  those  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
sovereign.  As  the  cliild  increases  in  years,  the  voice  of  religion 
mingles  with  that  of  parental  and  public  instruction,  to  enstamj) 
upon  his  heart  the  i)rece[)t :  “  Fear  God  and  honour  the  king.” 
The  one  is  to  him  as  binding  as  the  other ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  in  riper  years,  even  in  the  battle-cry  of  the  patriotic 
warrior,  “  For  King  and  Father-land,”  his  sovereign  stands  before 
his  country.  Here  now,  right  or  wrong,  is  an  idea  deeply  seated  in 
the  earliest  and  best  feelings  and  principles  of  the  human  heart ; 
a  loyalty  cherished  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  which  has 
“  grown  wdth  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength,”  of 
each  individual ;  and  which  therefore  is  so  far  just  as  potent  and 
active  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  as 
is  the  opposite  habit  in  our  ease  for  the  upholding  of  those  of  the 
new.  ’ 

Besides  all  this,  around  the  monarch  cluster  all  the  loved  and 
venerated  institutions  of  antiquity,  all  the  cherished  associations 
of  patriotism  and  history.  This  veneration  for  antiquity  we  have 
not ;  for  we  have  no  antiquity ;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly  esti¬ 
mate  the  powerful  influence  of  the  feeling  in  many  parts  of  the 
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old  world.  There  the  history  of  each  country  is  often  but  the  bi¬ 
ography  of  its  line  of  monarchs ;  its  institutions  but  the  record  of 
their  acts  and  grants  ;  its  poetry  and  romance,  often  the  rehearsal 
of  their  exploits ;  and  thus  the  personal  character  and  influence 
and  deeds  of  its  sovereigns,  are  interwoven  with  the  whole  tex¬ 
ture  of  history  and  literature  and  national  feeling.  So  too  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  forms  under  which  each  individual  grows  up,  and 
by  which  his  character  is  moulded, — the  institutions  perhaps  of 
ages,— cannot  lightly  be  thrown  away.  They  may  indeed  have 
become  in  part  obsolete,  or  even  have  in  time  degenerated  into 
abuses ;  yet  still  they  are  from  habit  cherished  even  because 
they  are  thus  old.  And  yet  more  are  they  preserved,  because, 
intertwined  as  they  are  in  the  texture  ».,f  all  other  social  institu¬ 
tions,  they  cannot  be  tom  away  without  causing  a  wider  mpture 
and  perhaps  danger  to  the  whole  fabric.  This  too  is  a  considera¬ 
tion,  which  in  this  country  we  can  hardly  appreciate.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  our  society  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  easy  to  adjust  a  beam 
here,  or  to  supply  a  brace  there,  and  thus  add  strength  to  the  edi¬ 
fice  without  marring  its  symmetry  ;  while  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
old  world,  it  might  be  difficult  to  cure  a  slight  evil  without  induc¬ 
ing  a  greater,  to  remove  an  excrescence  without  destroying  a  limb 
or  even  endangering  hfe  itself. 

Powerful  as  these  causes  are  for  the  prevention  of  revolution  or 
even  great  change  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world,  another  still 
stronger  lies  in  the  persmed  interest  and  influence  of  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  classes  against  all  such  change.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  among  these  classes  exists  the  only 
public  sentiment  which  finds  its  way  to  the  ears  of  princes ;  and 
that  to  these  alone  the  governments  of  the  old  world  look  for 
their  moral  support.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is  the  policy 
of  all  those  governments  to  bind  these  classes  to  them  by  all 
possible  ties ;  and  not  only  to  secure  their  influence,  but  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  enlarge  it  as  far  as  possible.  Hence,  as  the  throne  is 
the  source  of  all  honour  and  power,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  not 
only  in  military  and  naval  hfe,  but  also  from  the  minister  of  State, 
down  to  the  petty  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  every  occupant  of 
a  place  of  tmst  or  profit  is  an  immediate  dependent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  holding  his  post  either  by  its  direct  gift,  or  else  by  virtue 
of  qualifications  of  which  the  government  has  constituted  itself 
the  judge.  Thus,  on  the  continent  at  least,  all  educated  men  who 
are  in  any  measure  dependent  for  support  on  the  exercise  of  a 
profession,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  priests,  physicians  and  sur- 
VoL.  L  No.  1.  2 
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geons,  and  teachers  of  every  name  and  degree — all  are  compelled 
to  look  for  that  support  to  the  favour  of  the  government ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  other  honours  so  liberally  bestowed  in  the  form  of 
titles  and  ribbands.  If  in  Great  Britain  this  is  not  so  much  the 
case  in  form,  still  the  same  effect  is  brought  about  as  really  in  a 
less  direct  way.  And  when  to  all  this,  we  add  the  influence  of 
standing  armies  with  their  thousands  of  officers  eager  for  promo¬ 
tion,  and  the  still  more  numerous  thousands  of  those  interested  in 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  these  hosts ;  we  find  thrown 
around  the  existing  forms  of  European  society  and  government  a 
wall  of  self-interest,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
chafings  and  struggles  of  popular  discontent  will  hardly  suffice  to 
overthrow. 

In  looking  back  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  revolution, 
and  thence  arguing  to  the  introduction  of  similar  results  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  with  us,  not  one  of  all 
these  counteracting  causes  was  at  work.  We  had  no  king ;  or 
at  least  he  was  so  far  removed  as  to  be  no  object  of  veneration, 
and  was  known  to  us  only  through  what  we  called  oppression. 
We  had  no  ancient  institutions  to  be  overturned.  We  had  no 
like  motive  of  self-interest  to  operate  against  the  change ;  for 
with  us  all  the  wisdom  and  talent  and  learning  of  the  land  were 
already  on  the  popular  side.  Our  sole  object  was  to  seciue  that 
which  we  already  possessed.  How  different  the  case  in  Europe ! 
Let  revolution  once  stalk  forth  upon  her  soil,  and  the  monarch 
falls  on  the  block  or  is  driven  into  exile ;  the  venerated  institu¬ 
tions  of  ages  are  overthrown,  the  strongest  ties  severed,  and  the 
very  foundations  of  soeial  life  and  civil  law  are  broken  up ;  life, 
liberty,  and  property  become  the  sport  of  popular  frenzy ;  and  yet 
from  these  elements  and  this  chaos  of  horrid  anarchy  are  to  be 
drawn  out  the  pure  and  simple  principles  and  forms  of  hberty  and 
peace!  Our  own  high  privileges  were  not  achieved  in  this 
manner. 

To  return  from  this  digression, — ^which  however  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  topic  more  immediately  before  us,  as  tending  to  bring 
out  with  greater  distinctness  the  difference  between  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  society  in  the  new  and  old  world.  It  follows  from  the 
survey  we  have  thus  taken,  that,  so  far  as  the  governments  of  the 
two  hemispheres  can  be  expected  to  promote  the  claims  of  edu¬ 
cation,  literature,  and  science,  the  attention  of  government  among 
us  would  naturally  be  directed  to  the  diffusion  of  education  and 
learning  among  the  mass  of  the  community  to  the  full  extent  to 
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which  the  popular  intelligence  could  appreciate  these  blessings ; 
while  the  equally  natural  tendency  among  the  governments  of 
Europe  would  be  to  neglect  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  con¬ 
centrate  learning  and  intelligence  among  the  few.  We  see  all 
this  more  or  less  exemplified  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  It  is 
one  of  our  noblest  themes  of  boasting,  that  the  spirit  of  popular 
education  is  abroad  and  active  among  us ;  and  that  this  spirit  has 
operated  and  still  operates  upon  our  legislative  assembhes  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  and  carry  out  plans  for  bringing  the  privilege  of  com¬ 
mon  schools  home  to  every  man’s  door.  And  what,  though  some 
of  these  among  our  mountains  and  our  forests,  are  not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  all  that  we  could  wish,  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  know  not 
where  to  look  for  better  or  more  efficient  models  than  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  our  large  cities.  Every  native  citizen  among  us, 
therefore,  can  read  and  write ;  and  what  is  more,  Jie  does  read ; 
and,  as  a  people,  we  are  a  reading  and  a  thinking  community.  In 
Europe  there  exists  a  great  diversity  in  difierent  countries.  While 
England,  proud  and  wealthy  England,  does  comparatively  very 
little  for  the  education  of  her  lower  classes ;  while  France  until 
recently,  has  done  nothing  for  her  peasantry,  and  Russia  stiU  does 
nothing  for  her  serfs ;  the  German  States,  and  especially  Prussia 
and  Austria,  have  bestowed  great  care  on  the  common  education 
of  tlie  people,  and  their  systems  of  schools  in  tliis  behalf,  exhibit 
models  from  which  we  and  other  nations  ought  to  be  eager  to 
copy.  They  have  even  ventured  to  make  laws  on  the  subject, 
such  as  the  independent  spirit  of  our  own  country, — ^independent 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good, — ^would  not  brook ;  and  they  can,  and 
do  compel  every  parent  under  a  penalty,  to  cause  his  children  to 
attend  school  for  a  term  of  years.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages, 
tlie  lower  classes  of  those  States  are  not  a  reading  people ;  they 
have  neither'a  supply  of  books  nor  newspapers  adapted  to  the 
popular  taste  and  wants ;  nor  is  there  among  them  that  activity  of 
mind  and  general  intelligence  so  prominent  among  oiurselves.  In 
Austria,  where  the  system  of  public  schools  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  and  most  fully  carried  out,  this  deadness  of  the  intellect,  this 
stagnation  of  the  popular  mind,  is  more  especially  to  be  remarked. 

WTicn  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  protection  and  aid  fur¬ 
nished  by  governments  to  the  higher  interests  of  education  and 
to  hterature  and  science  in  general ;  it  is  obvious,  as  already  sug¬ 
gested,  that  we  can  look  to  our  own  government,  foimded  on 
popular  sentiment,  for  no  such  aid,  beyond  the  extent  which  the 
popular  intelligence  and  will  point  out ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
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the  monarchies  of  Europe  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  science  and  hterature,  and  the  protection  of 
those  devoted  to  such  pursuits.  In  other  words,  tJie  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  and  also  of  the  fine  arts,  so  far  as 
they  have  not  a  direct  hearing  on  the  practical  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  uith  us  are  left  to  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  ptrinciplc ;  while 
in  the  old  world  they  are  protected  by  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
sustained  by  its  power  and  resources. 

Li  this  last  remark,  I  apprehend,  lies,  after  all,  the  gist  of  the 
whole  question  between  us  and  the  old  world ;  and  I  proceed 
to  review  some  of  the  greater  facihties  and  means  which  are 
actually  developed  in  the  old  world,  by  such  a  state  of  things,  in 
behalf  of  the  higher  branches  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  fomi- 
ation  of  larger  classes  devoted  to  litemture  and  science. 

One  obvious  and  prominent  remark  is,  that  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe  are  in  a  situation  to  produce  a  far  greater 
demand  for  liigh  intellectual  culture  in  the  various  walks  of  ht¬ 
erature  and  science,  than  is  possible  among  ourselves.  On  tliis 
side  of  the  ocean  we  cannot  hope  that  the  pubhc  demand  will 
ever  be  in  advance  of,  or  even  be  equal  to,  the  great  public  wants. 
We  have  a  navy,  and  every  American  is  proud  of  its  character 
and  deeds ;  but  where  is  the  naval  school,  in  which  its  future 
heroes  are  acquiring  that  science  which  shall  enable  them  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  augment  its  renown?  We  have  but  the  shadow  of  an 
army ;  and  how  much  more  do  we  therefore  need  the  skill  and 
science  of  officers  trained  in  the  noble  seminary  at  West  Point, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  land,  ready  to  answer  in  a  moment, 
to  their  country’s  call  ?  Yet  year  after  year,  that  seminary, — our 
only  national  institution  of  science, — is  scarcely  able  to  l)car  up 
against  the  cavils  and  eflbrts  of  many  in  our  public  councils,  who 
are  bent  on  its  destmetion.  When  too  a  stranger  bequeaths  to 
the  nation  a  magnificent  legacy  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  general  science,  so  little  is  the  public  demand  and  so 
slight  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  that  after  years  of  delay, 
the  question  is  even  yet  not  decided,  what  that  institution  shall 
be ;  and  the  whole  matter  is  apparently  laid  aside  to  sleep  for¬ 
gotten,  until  some  new  excitement  shall  again  call  it  into  notice. 
The  true  source  of  this  delay,  and  especially  of  the  lethargy  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  particular  case,  is  probably  the  conviction 
wrought  by  experience  upon  the  public  mind,  that  legislative 
bodies,  representing  such  a  diversity  of  interests  and  subject  to 
perpetual  change,  are  not  tlie  proper  organ  to  have  the  direct 
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control  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  nor  for  imparting 
to  them  vigour  or  permanency. 

How  is  it  in  Europe  ?  There  every  nation  has  its  naval,  and 
its  military  schools,  in  which  the  appropriate  sciences  are  carried 
to  their  utmost  extent,  by  professors  and  teachers  of  the  highest 
name.  And  not  merely  these,  but  often  hkewise  aU  those  studies 
which  go  to  qualify  and  adorn  man  in  civil  fife  are  superadded  and 
taught  with  great  fidelity  and  effect  In  the  great  military  acad¬ 
emy  of  Berhn,  for  instance,  many  of  its  regular  instructors  are 
also  among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the  university ;  and  read 
before  the  youthfid  officers  their  courses  of  ethics,  philology,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  all  the  physical  sciences.  The  military  surveys  of  the 
Austrian  service,  and  the  works  published  from  diem,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy  and  elegance.  Nor  in 
this  respect  is  Russia  far  behind,  though  she  has  published  less. 
The  naval  science  of  England  is  created  and  called  into  exercise 
in  her  public  ships,  in  the  surveys  of  her  own  and  foreign  coasts. 
In  the  Levant,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  how 
much  does  the  world,  how  much  do  our  own  navigators,  owe  to 
her  perseverance,  her  science,  and  her  skill  ?  Expedition  after 
expedition  has  been  sent  forth  to  seek  after  the  northwest  passage ; 
and  now,  when  the  voice  of  science,  coming  from  other  lands,  pro¬ 
poses  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  magnetic  infiuence,  by  long 
continued  simultaneous  observations  in  various  and  opposite  parts 
of  die  globe,  her  ships  go  forth  at  the  call,  bearing  scientific  men 
furnished  with  the  most  delicate  instruments ;  and  observatories 
arise  in  every  region  to  which  her  infiuence  extends.  True,  all  these 
outreachings  of  science  stand  in  close  connexion  with  her  vast 
practical  interests  as  a  mighty  maritime  and  commercial  nation ; 
yet  the  great  mass  of  her  population  do  not  perceive  this  intimate 
reladon ;  and  she  thus  acts  only  through  the  medium  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  enlightened  government,  possessing  in  itself  both  the 
power  and  the  resources  to  form  and  carry  out  its  plans.  Are  not 
these  same  great  interests  also  oiu*  interests  ?  Do  not  these  in¬ 
quiries  and  experiments  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to 
oiur  own  advancement  ?  Yet  in  these  recent  movements  of  sci¬ 
ence,  what  have  we  done  ?  And  what  could  we  as  a  nation  do  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  influence  of  the  governments  of  Europe  in 
creating  a  demand  for  science  and  literature  in  the  walks  of  civil 
life,  is  not  less  manifest  We  have  seen  that  a  wise  policy  con¬ 
strains  them  to  draw  around  and  make  dependent  on  themselves, 
all  the  elements  of  moral  strength, — ^the  nerves  and  the  sinews, — 
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of  the  body  politic.  Thus  from  the  monarch  as  the  head,  there 
reaches  down  a  train  of  dependency  through  all  the  members  of 
tliis  body,  to  the  base  on  which  it  stands.  As  in  the  army,  so  in 
the  State ;  from  the  highest  minister  down  to  the  lowest  police- 
officer  ;  from  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  church  down  to  the  very 
sexton ;  from  the  professor  whose  fame  extends  through  the  world, 
to  the  petty  schoolmaster  of  a  village,  the  government  controls 
directly  or  indirectly  every  post  of  honour  and  profit,  and  fixes  the 
qualifications  which  are  to  be  the  condition  of  office.  These 
qualifications  too,  are  no  empty  name ;  on  the  continent,  at  least, 
wherever  there  is  any  hope  of  eminence,  they  embmce  a  uni¬ 
versity-education  ;  and  this  is  essential  to  entering  upon  either  of 
the  learned  professions.  Whoever  will  become  a  divine,  a  medi¬ 
cal  man,  a  jurist,  or  a  statesman,  must  have  gone  through  tliis 
long  course  of  mental  and  moral  training ;  and  his  acquisitions 
must  be  put  to  the  proof  in  protracted  examinations  before  tribu¬ 
nals  composed  of  high  names  in  litemture  and  science.  As  too, 
in  the  army,  so  in  the  State ;  the  youtliful  aspirant  must  ordinarily 
begin  his  career  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  ascent,  and  work  his 
way  upward  under  the  eyes  of  watchful  superiors  and  jealous 
rivals,  where  negligence  or  a  false  step  might  blast  his  hopes  for¬ 
ever.  Such,  with  some  exceptions,  is  the  ordinary  state  of 
things ;  and  hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  at  the  present  day, 
the  leading  politicians  of  Europe  are  trained  statesmen ;  and  aU 
her  men  of  eminence  in  station  and  in  fame,  are  such  as  have 
drunk  deeply  at  the  fountains  of  learning  before  entering  upon 
their  career,  and  have  since  been  sustained  and  encouraged  and 
led  on  by  the  favour  of  the  State,  and  by  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
a  learned  and  educated  class  around  them.  Indeed,  the  efficiency 
of  this  whole  system  to  raise  up  and  foster  such  a  class,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  Nor  does  it  require  to  be  pointed  out, 
how  all  these  feehngs  clustering  around  a  throne  contribute  in  a 
high  degree  to  its  moral  strength  and  permanency ;  though  too 
often,  imquestionably,  at  the  expense  of  the  nobler  feelings  of 
personal  independence  and  dignity. 

Besides  the  general  patronage  of  a  literary  and  scientific  class 
in  society,  the  same  encouragement  and  aid  is  held  out  by  the 
governments  of  the  old  world,  in  very  many  cases,  to  individuals 
of  the  same  class,  I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  posts  of 
honour  and  profit,  or  the  titles,  or  the  pensions,  conferred  upon 
scholars  of  high  renown ;  these  are  rather  the  rewards  for  victories 
already  won,  than  aids  for  the  acliievement  of  -further  conquests. 
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But  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  encouragement  afforded  be* 
forehand  for  tlie  accomphshment  of  individual  plans  and  personal 
objects ;  such  as  the  higher  improvement  of  a  pubhc  teacher 
by  travel  and  study  abroad ;  the  examination  of  hbraries  and  ar¬ 
chives,  and  pubhc  collections,  and  the  gathering  of  hterary  materials 
in  other  lands ;  in  short  the  ready  promotion  even  of  private 
literary  or  scientific  enterprises.  There  the  individual  need  not 
go  forth  unaided  and  alone ;  he  finds  it  easy  to  obtain  the  sanction 
and  aid  of  his  government  or  of  public  bodies  acting  under  its 
authority.  Thus  Niebuhr  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Borne,  to 
study  and  write  out  upon  the  spot  his  history  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world.  Thus  Banke,  when  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  to  gather  up  documents 
from  beneath  the  dust  of  centuries,  which  now  in  the  vigour  of 
manhood  he  is  working  up  to  give  new  aspects  to  history, — 
went  forth  in  the  name  and  at  the  charge  of  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  So  too  Bussia  has  her  literary,  like  her  pohtical  agents, 
siuveying  almost  every  land.  Even  now  her  professors  are 
travelling  at  the  pubhc  charge  throughout  Grennany,  and  the 
southern  Slavic  nations,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  the  rest, 
studying,  comparing,  and  making  collections  in  the  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages  and  hterature  as  developed  in  those  countries.  So  like¬ 
wise  in  the  case  of  oriental  travellers.  The  elder  Niebuhr  and 
his  companions  were  sent  out  at  the  pubhc  charge  of  Denmark ; 
Seetzen  drew  his  support  partly  from  Bussia  and  partly  from  the 
duke  of  Saxe- Gotha;  Burckhardt  was  in  the  employ  of  a  pubhc 
society,  patronized  by  the  Enghsh  crown  and  sustained  chiefly 
from  the  wealth  of  the  Enghsh  aristocracy ;  and  even  very  re¬ 
cently  Olshausen  of  Kiel  set  forth  on  a  joiuney  to  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Danish  monarch  and  aided  by  a  specific 
grant  from  the  pubhc  coffers. 

How  is  it  in  this  respect  among  oiuselves  ?  When  the  his¬ 
torians  of  our  own  country  desire  to  consult  the  archives  of  En¬ 
gland  or  of  France,  or  coUect  materials  m  other  lands,  they  may  do 
it  and  have  done  it  at  their  own  risk  and  expense.  Or  when  the 
legislature  of  a  single  State  is  perhaps  roused  so  far  as  to  make  an 
appropriation,  barely  sulficieiit  to  cover  the  transcription  of  foreign 
records  relating  to  her  own  liistory,  than  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
petty  intrigue  and  pohtical  charlatanry,  who  shah  be  sent  out  as 
agent.  Or  if,  again,  one  of  our  number  desires  to  visit  any  land 
of  oriental  renown,  to  search  out  its  aspect  and  relations,  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  former  times,  he  may 
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do  it  at  his  own  responsibility  and  cost,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  sal¬ 
ary  and  perhaps  of  his  post, — ^unaided  and  uncheered  except  by 
the  sympathy  and  counsel  of  a  select  few ;  and  he  may  return 
home  again  with  the  consciousness  that  the  results  of  his  labours 
are  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  learned  and  the  wise  in 
foreign  lands,  far  better  than  in  his  o^vn. — How  much  more  would 
not  our  own  scholars  be  able  to  effect,  could  they  be  cheered  by 
the  same  encoinagement  and  aid,  so  readily  proffered  to  those  of 
Europe  ? 

Another  prominent  general  remark,  which  indeed  mcludes  all  I 
shall  have  to  say  further  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  is,  that  it 
obviously  lies  in  the  interest  and  the  power  of  the  governments  of 
Eiurope  to  supply  and  cherish  to  a  far  greater  extent  public  insti¬ 
tutions  and  means,  both  for  the  formation  of  the  learned  classes, 
and  for  the  general  and  liigher  cultivation  of  hterature  and  science 
in  their  various  branches.  I  refer  here  more  particularly  to  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  hberal  arts  and  sciences, — to  universities,  pub¬ 
lic  hbraries,  and  public  scientific  collections.  All  these  indeed 
are  sometimes  comprehended  under  one  general  name  and  form, 
the  university ;  but  more  frequently  each  is  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  require  its  own  separate  establishment  and  supervision.  Thus 
while  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Gottingen  em¬ 
brace  all  these  departments  within  themselves,  that  of  Berhn  has 
only  its  scientific  collections.  The  British  museum  indeed  unites 
a  hbrary  with  its  collections ;  but  the  noble  libraries  of  Paris, 
Home,  Vienna,  Berhn,  and  Copenhagen  are  independent  foun¬ 
dations  ;  as  are  also  the  magnificent  scientific  museums  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  Vienna,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  various 
other  capitals. 

The  influence  of  universities  for  the  cultivation  and  extension 
of  hteratine  and  science, — for  awakening  and  stimulating  the 
dormant  energies  of  national  mind  and  intelligence ; — for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  and  means  of  chmbing  the  heights  of  mental 
cultiure  and  surveying  the  boundless  regions  which  at  every  step 
open  upon  the  view, — ^this  general  influence  requires  not  here  to 
be  dwelt  upon ;  for  it  is  everywhere  spread  out  upon  the  pages 
of  modem  history,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  the 
science  of  social  and  pohtical  economy.  With  the  exception  of 
Oxford,  which  dehghts  to  trace  its  slight  and  doubtful  beginnings 
to  the  magnanimous  Alfred,  all  the  oldest  universities  of  the  old 
world  spmng  up  during  or  soon  after  the  period  of  the  crasades, 
when  the  mass  of  mind  in  Europe  was  in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
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tion  and  transition,  from  the  darkness  of  its  former  state  to  the 
dawn  of  the  revival  of  letters.  In  those  ages  all  learning  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  was  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  the  governments  in  behalf  of  learning,  that  led  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  universities.  And  however  widely  at  the  present  day 
theology  may  often  he  separated  from  the  other  sciences,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  immense  extent  to  which  these  are  cultivated  and  the 
division  of  labour  w'hich  has  been  introduced,  yet  such  was  for¬ 
merly  their  intimate  connection,  that  the  introduction  of  hght  and 
truth  into  theology  became  the  occasion  and  the  source  of  the 
highest  improvement  and  progress  in  general  science.  The  dawn 
of  light  and  spiritual  emancipation  arose  with  Wickhflf  at  Oxford  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  it  gleamed  and  brightened  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth,  in  the  teachings  of  Huss  and  Jerome  among 
the  twenty  thousand  pupils  of  the  university  of  Prague ;  and  al¬ 
though  for  a  time  its  brightness  was  there  quenched  in  blood ; 
yet  the  colony  which  went  ofl'  to  Leipsic  scattered  the  seeds  of 
inquiry  in  northern  Germany,  where  they  fell  into  good  ground 
and  were  ever  ready  to  spring  up.  In  A.  D.  1502  the  imiversity 
of  Wittenberg  was  established ;  and  before  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  there  went  forth  from  it  the  glorious  Reformation, — ^that 
moml  revolution,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt,  not  only  in 
rehgion,  but  with  an  equal  power  in  hterature,  and  science,  and 
all  the  great  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  man. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  foreign  Universities  at  the  present  day 
less  powerful  or  less  extensive  on  the  general  interests  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  society ;  although  this  influence  is  altogether  less  prom¬ 
inently  theological.  Look  at  the  venerated  sites  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  ancient  but  by  no  means  antiquated,  and  observe  the 
mighty  influence  which  they  wield,  by  their  treasures  as  well  as 
by  their  teaching,  over  the  learning  and  the  science, — ^yea,  over 
the  mind  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  of  the  world.  Look  at  Gotting¬ 
en,  dating  back  but  a  few  years  beyond  a  single  century ;  ob¬ 
serve  her  Mosheim,  her  Haller,  her  Michaehs,  her  Heyne,  her 
Blumenbach,  and  their  compeers ;  what  a  power  has  gone  forth 
from  her  halls  for  good,  not  only  to  the  thousands  of  pupils  who 
have  gathered  there,  but  even  to  the  most  distant  regions !  In 
Prussia,  within  the  present  century,  in  the  days  of  her  deepest 
national  depression,  her  sovereign  founded  the  imiversity  of 
Berlin.  He  gave  it  a  palace  as  its  seat ;  threw  open  for  its  use 
the  royal  Ubmry ;  called  to  its  chairs  men  the  most  distinguished 
for  learning  and  abihty ;  and  endowed  it  ivith  the  necessary  means. 
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Five  and  thirty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed ;  and  now  what  a  pow¬ 
er  and  an  influence  is  spread  abroad  from  that  university,  with  its 
corps  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  professors  and  teachers,  and  its 
two  thousand  pupils  !  And  although  all  this  is  sustained  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  government,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
Spanish  dollars  per  annum ;  yet  there  is  now  no  jewel  of  the  Pnis- 
sian  crown,  of  which  it  would  not  sooner  prefer  to  bo  deprived. 
In  the  same  interval,  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Halle  have 
been  resuscitated,  and  that  of  Bonn  founded,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  monarch,  on  a  less  extensive  scale  indeed,  but  with  a 
like  noble  munificence. 

The  system  which  runs  through  all  the  universities  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  is,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same.  Throughout  France  and 
Germany  and  northern  Europe  they  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
governments ;  which  appoint  all  the  professors  and  teachers,  and 
for  the  most  part  make  direct  annual  appropriations  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  various  departments.  The  case  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  different;  they  being  nominally  independent  corpora¬ 
tions,  maintained  by  their  own  endoAvments  which  have  come 
down  through  centuries.  It  results  from  these  different  systems, 
that  in  the  universities  of  the  continent  their  funds  can  be  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  promote  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  moment ;  wliile  in  the  schools  of  England,  where  their 
revenues  were  originally  tied  up  to  specific  objects,  and  these  in 
the  progress  of  time  have  undergone  strange  changes  in  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance,  we  now  sometimes  find  masters  and  canons  and 
fellows  receiving  a  princely  income,  while  not  seldom  a  professor 
of  distinguished  name,  so  far  as  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
are  concerned,  may  regard  himself  “  as  passing  rich  with  forty 
pounds  a  year.”  Yet  neither  in  England  nor  on  the  continent  are 
the  universities  always  limited  to  their  regular  revenues.  On  ev¬ 
ery  occasion  where  larger  sums  are  requisite  in  order  to  secure  an 
important  object,  the  governments,  and  also  in  England  patrons 
and  alumni  of  enormous  wealth,  are  ever  ready  to  yield  a  helping 
hand. 

We  have  heard  much  in  this  country  of  the  entire  freedom 
which  prevails  in  the  universities  of  the  old  continent ;  where  ev¬ 
ery  student,  it  is  said,  may  piursue  what  studies  he  pleases,  ^vith- 
out  responsibility  to  any  one ;  and  where,  too,  the  result  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  far  greater  dihgence  and  activity  in  study  than  is 
found  in  our  own  country.  It  has  been  argued,  too,  that  were  the 
same  freedom  of  choice  and  manner  permitted  here,  the  result 
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would  naturally  be  the  same,  and  would  be  manifested  in  a 
greater  devotedness  and  higher  cultivation.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  reasoning,  if  good  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  founded 
on  false  premises.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  continental  imiver- 
sities  are  all  of  them  clusters  of  professional  schools ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  students  of  theology  and  of  medicine  and  of  law 
must  naturally  pay  their  chief  attention  to  the  studies  connected 
with  these  professions.  Now  among  all  these,  there  are  certain 
classes  of  subjects  and  courses  of  lectures  {Brod  collegia)  which 
are  made  by  the  governments  absolutely  essential ;  to  which  every 
one  who  will  enter  upon  either  profession  must  have  attended. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  the  case  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  is 
with  us ;  and  the  only  option  which  the  student  has,  is  as  to  the 
order  and  time  in  which  he  will  take  up  those  prescribed  studies. 
Nor,  further,  will  a  merely  partial  or  superficial  attention  to  these 
prescribed  branches  suffice  for  his  purpose.  We  have  already 
seen  that  government  controls  every  avenue  to  public  and  profes¬ 
sional  life,  and  that  the  only  passport  to  eminence  in  any  profes¬ 
sion,  or  even  to  an  entrance  upon  it,  is  a  university-education. 
The  extent  and  sufficiency  of  this  education  is  ascertained  by  rig¬ 
orous  examinations,  under  the  authority  of  government ;  which 
has  here  the  two-fold  interest  of  obtaining  able  and  well  qualified 
servants  for  itself,  and  of  excluding  the  pressure  of  importunate  ap¬ 
plications.  If  the  student  be  able  to  sustain  these  examinations 
with  credit,  he  may  look  forward  to  a  course  of  honoiur  and  use¬ 
fulness  ;  if  he  fail  at  last,  his  hopes  and  fortunes  are  blighted  for¬ 
ever.  His  toil  and  his  years  of  study  are  lost ;  and  nowhere,  in  his 
own  country,  can  he  tium  them  to  account  In  this  way  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  continent,  and  indirectly  also  that  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  press  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  ;  and  compel  a  diligence  which  can  know  neither  remis¬ 
sion  nor  rest,  until  its  great  object  be  accomphshed.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  too,  there  lies  not  only  a  powerful  check  upon  that 
entire  hberty  which  has  been  represented  as  the  characteristic  of 
foreign  universities  ;  but  also  a  mighty  stimulus  for  acquiring  early 
habits  of  extensive,  profound,  and  accurate  investigation. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  all  our  oa\ti 
systems  of  education  and  professional  fife ;  since  a  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  can  natimilly  be  induced  to  exert  its  authority  in  respect 
to  personal  scientific  qualifications  only  in  a  slight  degree.  In  the 
old  world  the  student  of  theology  who  fails  in  his  examination  be¬ 
fore  one  tribunal,  can  never  be  admitted  before  another ;  while 
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with  us,  he  may  first  choose  his  judicatory,  and  then,  if  he  fails, 
he  has  only  to  choose  another,  and  repeat  the  process  until  he 
gains  his  end.  The  only  approach,  among  us,  to  any  like  exercise 
of  authority  by  government,  is  in  respect  to  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine ;  in  wliich,  in  some  of  the  States,  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation  is  required  by  the  legislature  or  the  courts. 
This  is  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  requisitions  are  adapted 
and  intended  rather  to  exclude  interlopers  and  quacks,  than  to 
draw  forth  talents  and  encourage  learning. 

Not  directly  connected  with  the  universities,  but  still  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  and  influence  for  the  building  up  of  learning,  are  the 
hterary  and  scientific  academies  of  the  old  world.  True,  they 
sometimes  owe  their  origin  to  the  voluntary  combination  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  yet  they  nevertheless,  in  almost  every  case,  look  to  the 
patronage  and  aid  of  the  State  for  their  chief  means  of  activity  and 
influence.  With  ample  endowments  to  hold  forth  encouragement 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  laborious  investigations,  and  to 
bestow  rewards  for  brilliant  discoveries,  they  have  come  to  form, 
as  it  were,  an  aristocracy  of  literary  and  scientific  merit,  and  thus 
act  also  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  persevering  exertions.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  the  lot  of  such  institutions  among  ourselves ;  and  how  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  in  vitality  and  power !  Here  of  course  they  can  be 
nothing  more  than  voluntary  associations,  without  endowment  and 
without  the  bond  of  public  responsibility,  with  no  external  stimu¬ 
lus  or  aid  to  active  effort,  and  no  reward  but  the  consciousness  of 
well-meant  intention.  Who  can  wonder  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  our  literary  academies  should  only  drag  out  a  lingering 
existence ;  while,  too,  their  members  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
spend  their  time  and  seek  subsistence  in  the  busy  walks  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  professional  life. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  public  libraries  of  Europe ;  and  here  it 
is  perhaps  most  of  all,  that  the  eye  of  the  American  scholar  pines 
away  with  longing,  when  he  regards  the  infinite  distance  in  which 
circumstances  have  placed  us,  in  this  respect,  behind  the  old 
world.  Some  of  these  libraries  are  indeed  the  growth  of  centuries ; 
yet  all  of  them  are  younger  than  the  universities,  and  appear  to 
have  sprung  up  out  of  the  stronger  thirst  for  knowledge  awakened 
by  the  latter.  The  Vatican  library,  one  of  the  oldest  of  modem 
times,  dates  back  only  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
was  followed  in  the  sixteenth  by  those  of  Vienna,  Paris,  the  Es- 
curial,  and  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Yet  others,  again,  are  of  far 
later  date ;  and  those  at  least  of  Berlin,  of  the  British  Museum, 
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and  of  Giittingen,  arc  the  offspring  of  only  the  last  century.  The  li¬ 
brary  of  Gottingen,  for  example,  with  its  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  like  the  university,  has  grown  up  in  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  and  under  the  long  administrations  of 
Hey  no  and  Rcuss  has  been  augmented,  and  extended,  and  filled 
out,  with  a  wdsdom  and  judgment  which  have  rendered  it  the  most 
select,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  puhlic  library  existing  at  the 
present  day.  And  all,  too,  has  been  done  by  one  small  European 
State,  numbering  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants ;  a 
country  inferior  in  territory,  in  resources,  in  population,  and  in  gen- 
cml  intelligence,  to  several  of  the  single  States  of  our  own  union. 
Yet  by  means  of  its  university,  and  especially  of  its  library,  Hano¬ 
ver  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  literature  and  science 
of  Euro[)e ;  and  although  at  this  moment  under  the  reign  of  a  mad¬ 
man,  these  institutions  arc  shorn  of  their  brightest  beams,  and  lan¬ 
guishing  in  temporary  decay,  yet  prosperity  will  again  return  and 
their  splendour  be  revrived. 

Would  that  we  could  go  and  do  likewise !  We  could  do  so,  if 
as  a  people  we  had  the  will ;  for  the  will  would  speedily  provide 
the  means.  We  must  indeed  send  forth  our  agents  to  seek  out 
and  purchase  books  and  private  libraries  beyond  the  sea ;  and  we 
might  also  well  have  permanent  agents  abroad  to  improve  every 
opportunity  which  might  there  occur.  Our  libraries  even  now, 
should  they  have  so  much  as  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  lay  out  at 
once,  might  do  well  to  despatch  a  skilful  agent  to  select  and  make 
the  purchases,  rather  than  order  books  through  the  usual  channels. 
The  opportunity  of  selection  and  the  saving  in  the  cost,  would  ordi¬ 
narily  more  than  counterbalance  the  expenses  of  the  agent.  There 
is  no  reason,  in  itself  considered,  why  we  may  not  purchase  hooks 
as  advantageously  and  to  as  great  an  amount  in  the  markets  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  the  Europeans  themselves.  Their  vast  libraries  have  in¬ 
deed  been  collected  when  the  cost  of  books  ^vas,  in  general,  much 
less  than  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  cannot  hope,  by  waiting,  to 
sec  a  more  favoumble  day.  Indeed,  the  geneml  extension  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  science  during  the  long  peace  in  Europe,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  demand  for  books,  and  even  the  increasing  demand  from 
the  United  States,  has  had  the  effect,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
very  greatly  to  enhance  the  price  of  rare  and  valuable  works. 

In  one  species  of  literary  treasures  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
rich  ;  for  they  are  limited  in  their  extent,  and  are  already  gathered 
up  and  deposited  in  the  older  libraries  of  Europe.  I  mean  ancient 
manuscripts,  in  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  the  literature 
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of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  code  of  our  own  reli^on  as  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  Hebrews.  Even  the  younger  libraries  of  the  old 
world,  for  exaini)le  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  have  no  such  manu¬ 
scripts  of  any  value.  Nor  would  it  seem  important  for  us  to  as¬ 
pire  after  them,  even  were  it  in  our  power.  Yet  some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  hterary  discoveries  of  modem  times  have  had  reference  to 
these  manuscript  treasures ;  and  none  are  now  guarded  with  a 
more  exact  and  ceaseless  vigilance.  Nor  can  we  well  or  'wisely 
acquire  possession  of  the  manuscript  records  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  in  like  manner  lie  treasured  up  or  neglected,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Europe.  In  order  to  con¬ 
sult  all  these  treasures  of  manuscripts,  our  scholars  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  the  exami)le  of  the  European  scholar,  and  travel 
in  person  to  inspect  them  in  their  various  hiding-places.  Would 
that  we  could  do  it  under  like  sanctions  and  aids  ! 

A  question  might  arise  in  respect  to  public  libmrics, — a  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  which  we  are  not  likely,  in  this  country,  soon  to  bo 
called  upon  to  decide, — ^whether,  after  all,  such  vast  accumula¬ 
tions  of  books  arc  of  any  importance,  or  arc  even,  in  themselves, 
desimble  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  question  would  depend  up¬ 
on  the  proposed  character  of  the  library ;  whether  it  were  to  be 
professional  and  partial,  or  universal ;  whether  intended  to  include 
only  the  essential  books  in  any  department,  or  all  such  as  arc  im¬ 
portant  to  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Libraries  of  the  fomier  or  partial 
class  may  indeed  suffice  for  a  practical  acquaintance  with,  and  the 
practice  of,  any  profession ;  but  if  we  wish  to  trace  a  science  or  a 
profession  in  all  its  bearings, — its  theory  and  principles,  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  history, — we  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  ^\^dcr  range 
of  books  collected  from  every  age  and  every  land.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  profession  of  Theology,  and  enumerate  the  volumes 
which  properly  belong  to  the  elucidation  of  its  great  branches. 
Biblical  Literature,  Doctrinal  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Pulpit  Elo¬ 
quence,  and  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  those  re¬ 
quired  for  its  illustration  from  the  classics  and  classical  antiquities ; 
from  j)hilosophy  and  philology  in  general ;  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  geography  and  travels,  and  from  the  natural  sciences. 
When  we  shall  have  gathered  together  all  these, — and  that  too  out 
of  every  nation  where  theology  has  been  studied— could  the 
volumes  be  set  up  and  arranged  ■within  the  public  halls  of  Har¬ 
vard  or  Andover  or  Yale  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  the  amount  woidd 
swell  far  beyond  the  sum  of  all  these  libraries  taken  together. 

So  too  in  the  departments  of  jiuispmdence,  of  medicine,  of  his- 
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tory,  of  bellcslettrcs,  of  natural  and  moral  science ; — if  a  library  is 
to  be  universal  in  its  character,  it  ought  to  be  made  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  mental  j)roducts  of  every  country  in  all  the  stages 
of  moral,  literary,  and  scientific  development.  The  scholar  who 
would  follow  out  a  subject  or  a  science  in  all  its  bearings,  and  ex¬ 
tend  its  limits,  must  be  able  to  take  a  .survey  of  the  whole  field 
heretofore  explored ;  he  must  have  access  to  all  the  results  and 
hints  which  the  efforts  of  preceding  minds  have  been  able  to 
bring  out;  for  it  is  not  until  he  is  master  of  all  these,  that  he  has 
in  truth  prepared  himself  to  judge  of  what  is  still  wanting,  and  so 
to  make  further  advances.  He  must  first  be  able  to  climb  up  and 
place  himself  fully  on  the  shoulders  of  liis  predecessors,  before  he 
can  sec  clearly,  cither  what  they  saw,  or  what  lay  beyond  their 
ken. — And  further,  a  great  portion  of  the  labour  of  him  who  toils  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  consists  in  clearing  away  the  ex¬ 
crescences  and  the  rubbish,  wliich  hav^e  accumulated  in  his  jiath, 
from  the  ill-directed  efforts  of  those  who  have  been  deficient  in 
this  very  preparation.  Yet  all  this  rubbish  must  be  searched 
through  and  sifted,  in  order  to  determine  that  it  is  mere  rubbish ; 
and  hence  it  is  often  as  important  for  the  scholar  to  wade  through 
many  volumes  merely  in  order  to  ascertain  and  show  that  they  are 
worthless,  as  it  is  to  receive  with  delight  the  highest  productions 
of  the  human  mind. 

Similar  in  their  character,  their  objects,  and  their  influence,  are 
the  immense  collections  in  natural  science,  in  antiquities,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  branches,  which  now  distinguish  almost  every  capital 
of  Europe.  They  are  indeed  leaves  from  the  great  book  of  na¬ 
ture,  gathered  from  every  quarter  and  brought  together  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  volume,  for  the  more  convenient  pemsal  of  the  observer  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  origin  of  such  collections  hardly  dales  back  further 
than  the  last  century ;  and  much  of  that,  wliich  in  former  times 
men  have  wandered  over  the  world  to  find,  the  observer  of  the 
present  day  may  study  almost  in  his  own  closet.  Tme,  he  might 
sometimes  understand  the  specimens  better,  could  he  behold  them 
ill  their  original  localities,  surrounded  by  the  eoncomitants  which 
perhaps  went  to  form  or  modify  their  character.  But  this  to  most 
is  obviously  impossible ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  this 
eagerness  for  collecting  scientific  materials  has  aided  more  than 
anything  else  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences, — partly  by 
the  direct  means  of  observation  and  research  thus  afforded,  and 
partly  by  the  scientific  voyages  and  travels  to  which  this  spirit  has 
given  rise. 
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All  these  eollections  again  are  the  work  of  the  governments  of 
the  old  world.  Indeed,  national  resources  are  requisite  in  order  to 
endow  them  on  an  a[)propriate  scale ;  and  a  i)rincely  muniticence, 
in  order  to  create  and  cany  on  the  endowment.  Or  if  individuals 
or  societies  have  commenced  such  collections,  it  is  the  government 
which  has  taken  them  up  and  augmented  them  to  a  degree  of  com¬ 
pleteness.  Even  the  private  munificence  of  the  wealthy  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  equal  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
build  up  and  sustain  the  British  Museum.  What  private  resources 
would  be  able  to  accumulate  treasures  like  those  of  Berlin  and  Vi¬ 
enna?  and  especially  the  magnificent  and  unrivalled  collections 
of  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  ? — In  all  such  cnter})rises,  we  alas !  must 
stand  far  in  the  back  ground ;  for  such  an  apjilication  of  our  own 
public  resources  is  practically  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our 
constitution.  In  tlie  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  indeed,  which 
public  sentiment  called  forth  and  justified,  a  good  beginning  was 
maxle ;  may  the  exanq)le  be  followed  ! 

Tlie  preceding  remarks  may  serv  e  to  illustrate  and  sustain  the 
proposition  which  I  laid  down,  viz.  that  in  this  country  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  so  far  as  they  have  no  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  practical  interests  of  the  community,  arc  left  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  while  in  the  old  world  they  arc 
protected  by  the  interests  of  the  State  and  sustained  by  its  })ower 
and  resources.  This  results  among  us,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  our  social  and  political  constitution ;  which 
makes  the  government  to  be  the  mere  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  But  there  is  among  us  also  an  asjiect  of  the  v’^oluntary  princi¬ 
ple,  which,  even  if  it  vv'cre  itself  disposed  to  rival  European  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  patronage  of  literature  and  science,  would  still  ren¬ 
der  it  conqiarativcly  inadequate.  I  refer  to  the  far  mori^  e(j[ual  di¬ 
vision  of  property  among  us,  in  consequence  of  our  customs  of  in¬ 
heritance,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Our 
statesmen,  our  jirofessional  men,  our  class  of  educated  citizens, 
possess  in  general  nothing  more  than  a  mere  competency ;  and  all 
these  classes  conld  not,  if  they  would,  bring  together  an  amount 
of  resources  sufficient  to  place  us  on  a  par  with  Europe.  Ev^en 
among  our  merchants,  there  are  comparatively  few  men  of  exten¬ 
sive  wealth ;  they  might  indeed  doubtless  do  more,  could  they  be 
united  and  inspired  for  the  purjiose ;  but  vvdio  shall  pei'suade  them 
to  the  sacrifice  ?  They  are  all  piactical  men,  and  understand  great 
practical  objects ;  and  to  these  many  of  them  contribute  habitually 
and  nobly.  But  as  a  class  they  do  not  claim  to  be  learned  men ; 
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they  arc  not  in  general  men  of  liberal  education;  and  have  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  class,  no  practical,  or  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
interests  of  hterature  and  science. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
main  circumstances  in  our  social  and  civil  polity  as  a  nation,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  must  operate  to  give  to  hteratiure  and  science 
among  us  a  standing  entirely  different  from  that  which  they  hold 
under  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  With  us,  where 
public  sentiment  is  that  of  the  people  at  large,  the  government  is 
necessarily  prevented  from  calling  forth  or  patronizing  a  literary 
class,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions ;  which  necessarily 
cause  its  efforts  to  be  directed  mainly  to  the  diffusion  of  a  mere 
practical  education  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  bcKiy  pohtic ; 
while  we  have  had  as  yet  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  means 
to  call  forth  the  voluntary  principle  into  liigh  and  extensive  action. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where  public  sentiment  emanates 
solely  from  the  educated  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  will  and 
the  resources  of  a  State  are  pennanently  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
it  becomes  the  interest  and  of  coiurse  the  habit  of  the  government 
to  patronize  and  aid  the  higher  cultivation  and  extension  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature,  and  of  the  class  devoted  to  these  pursuits.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  to  the  operation  of  these  main  causes,  we  may 
trace  all  the  different  aspects  of  development  in  these  departments, 
which  are  manifested  here  and  abroad ;  and  also  that  the  same 
causes,  wherever  found,  have  operated  and  do  still  operate  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effects.  Their  influence  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  wliich  allusion  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made ;  they  may  be  seen  still  at  work  in  the  literary 
institutions  and  standing  of  ^modern  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
people  of  the  more  enhghtened  cantons,  under  popular  forms  of 
self-government,  are  acknowledged  as  outstrij)j)ing  in  indepen¬ 
dence,  in  information,  and  in  physical  cointbrt,  the  peasantry  of 
other  European  countries;  yet  their  public  i)rovision  for  higher 
cultivation  and  for  litemture  and  science  in  general  are  far  beliind 
those  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  even  behind  our  own.  In  all 
the  modern  movements  of  science,  Switzerland  as  a  nation  has 
done  compamtively  nothing ;  except  as  her  distinguished  sons 
have  trained  themselves  amid  the  noble  universities  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  Germany  and  France. 

If  further  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  different  circiunstances 
of  the  literary  classes  themselves,  on  the  two  continents,  we  shall 
perceive  other  sources  of  that  inequality  of  effort  and  residt  which 
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belongs  to  our  own  character.  One  of  these  hcs  in  the  more  sys¬ 
tematic  and  complete  training  which  the  young  scholars  of  Eu¬ 
rope  receive ;  partly  in  consecpience  of  the  greater  opportunities 
and  advantages  afibrded  by  their  high  schools  and  universities ; 
and  partly  from  the  greater  encouragement  and  stronger  motives 
for  unremitted  diligence  presented  in  their  system  of  education. 
Education  itself  is  there  a  science,  carried  out  by  men  trained  for 
this  very  purpose.  The  professors  and  teachers  in  all  the  various 
departments  are  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  course,  to  these  very  stiulics ;  and  a  part  of  whose 
own  education  it  has  been  to  learn  how  these  branches  may  ho 
best  taught.  The  youthful  mind,  too,  is  there  taken  up  in  its  best 
opening  years,  and  is  continually  acquiring  discipline  and  strength 
and  the  materials  of  learning ;  so  that  it  has  already  amassed  and 
arranged  for  future  use  large  mental  treasures,  at  an  age  when 
many  of  our  volunteers  in  science  are  still  earning  their  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  We  alas!  have  no  nurseries  for 
raising  up  teachers  for  om  higher  schools  of  learning ;  and  it  is  a 
frequent,  if  not  a  general  fact,  that  a  public  teacher  has  first  to 
qualify  himself  to  instruct  in  his  department,  after  he  has  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment.  In  all  these  respects,  the  lite¬ 
rary  classes  of  the  old  world  are  as  the  dense  masses  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  well-trained,  well-armed,  well-oflicered,  and  abundantly 
furnished  with  all  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war ;  while 
our  owai  hosts  are  like  straggling  troops  of  undisci})lincd  volun¬ 
teers,  supplying  their  own  arms  and  their  own  mtions,  without  or¬ 
ders  and  without  control,  fighting  each  lor  himself  and  in  his  o^vn 
way,  and  banded  together  only  by  a  geneml  impulse,  wliich  leads 
them  on  to  strive  for  victory  in  a  noble  cause. 

Another  cause  wliich  operates  against  us,  is  the  want  of  that 
literary  and  scientific  accpiaintance  and  intercourse,  that  union, 
that  espnt  da  corps,  which  prevails  in  foreign  lands.  Those 
individuals  among  ourselves,  who  have  either  vanquished  all  ob¬ 
stacles  at  home,  or  who  have  perhaps  trained  tliemselves  in  foreign 
lands  to  do  honour  to  our  own  country,  find  themselves  after  all 
in  comparative  solitude,  with  few  if  any  around  them  to  apjireciate 
their  acquirements  or  to  sympathize  with  their  tastes.  Or  if  their 
own  pursuits  need  illustration  from  the  arcana  of  other  depart¬ 
ments,  how  frequent  is  the  case  that  they  are  unable  to  consult 
either  the  dead  volume  or  the  living  teacher !  But  in  the  old 
world,  the  man  of  science  and  letters  lives  among  his  equals  and 
his  fellows;  he  enjoys  and  is  inspired  by  their  sympathy  and 
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suggestions ;  he  is  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  their  judgment 
and  aj>plause.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  if  the  student  have  ques¬ 
tions  to  proj)ose  in  geography,  he  can  go  to  Ritter ;  if  in  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  he  can  apply  to  Ncandcr  or  Ranke ;  if  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  antiquities,  to  Bbckh  and  Zumpt;  if  in 
Sanscrit,  to  Bopp ;  if  in  the  lore  of  the  middle  ages,  to  Jacob 
Grimm;  if  in  natural  history,  to  Ehrenberg;  if  in  geology,  to 
Humboldt  and  Von  Buch ;  if  in  chemistry,  to  Mitscherlich  and 
Rose  ;  all  of  these  names  in  the  very  forefront  of  science ;  and  so 
tlu-oughout  the  rounds  of  all  the  sciences.  The  scholar  feels  that 
he  is  not  alone,  but  in  the  midst  of  kindred  spirits ;  and  he  can  go 
on  with  energy  aiul  high  resolve  to  make  conquests  in  the  realms 
of  nature  and  of  mind.  Niebuhr  struck  out  and  first  wrote  his 
Histoiy  of  Rome  in  the  Pnissian  capital,  aided  by  the  suggestions 
and  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  Savigny,  Spalding,  Buttmann, 
and  others ;  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome  itself,  thinking  to 
carry  on  his  undertaking  under  the  best  auspices ;  but  there,  away 
from  his  books  and  surrounded  by  men  of  other  minds  and  other 
tastes,  his  spirit  languished ;  and  one  of  the  most  profound  and  re¬ 
markable  works  of  modem  times  remains  uncompleted. 

R‘  we  turn  now  from  the  consideration  of  all  these  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  literature  and  science  and  their  followers  in 
the  old  and  new  world  are  ])laced, — these  different  foundations  on 
which  they  may  be  said  to  rest, — and  fix  our  attention  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  upon  the  actual  asjtect  of  letters  and  the  sciences  in  the  two 
hemis})heres,  we  might  naturally  and  d  j)nori  expect  that  in  all 
those  branches  of  learning  in  which  success  depends  upon  long 
training  and  access  to  extensive  libraries  and  other  collections, 
our  own  scholars  must  of  course  stand  in  the  back  ground  ;  while 
in  those  other  branches,  which  are  connected  with  practical  du¬ 
ties,  or  which  depend  more  on  personal  training  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  general  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and  to 
the  uses  of  practical  life,  we  might  hope  to  appear  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  very  brief  review  must 
here  suttice  to  show  how  far  this  anticipation  is  borne  out  in  the 
reality. 

In  the  allusions  already  made  to  the  state  of  letters  and  the 
sciences  in  our  own  country,  while  attempting  to  elucidate  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  different  social  institutions  of  our  own  and  foreign 
nations,  I  fear  the  tone  has  in  general,  perhaps,  been  too  deroga¬ 
tory  to  ourselves.  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  ourselves  only 
with  respect  to  the  means  and  facilities  of  learning,  and  in  con- 
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frasi  with  Europe ;  and  to  look  therefore  only  at  the  darker  shades 
of  the  pieture.  If,  however,  we  take  a  survey  of  actual  results, 
the  contrast,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be  found  so  marked.  The  vol¬ 
unteers  of  the  new  world,  if  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  well-dis- 
ciphned,  as  the  marshalled  forces  of  the  old ;  are  mostly  self-made 
men ;  and  their  spirit  of  enterjirise  and  perseverance  has  enabled 
them  to  vanquish  difficulties,  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advan¬ 
tages  afforded  them,  and  thus  to  place  themselves  in  many  re¬ 
spects  upon  a  level  with  their  European  brethren.  In  elegant 
hterature,  at  least,  several  of  the  names  most  widely  known  in 
the  old  world  are  native  gems  of  our  own  soil ;  and  the  poetry  of 
American  bards  kindles  up  the  fire  of  the  soul  not  only  among 
the  heather  of  Scotland,  but  likewise  along  the  romantic  borders 
of  the  Rhine. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  the  learned  professions, 
as  manifested  at  the  })rcscnt  time  here  and  in  the  old  world.  It  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  various 
causes  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  unfold,  that  among  our¬ 
selves  the  practical  side  of  all  these  should  be  predominant ;  and 
such  doubtless  is  actually  the  case.  But  have  we  any  reason,  on 
this  account,  to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  European  nations  in 
respect  to  the  whole  range  of  professional  life  and  professional 
learning  ?  Look  first  at  Theology ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  after  no 
limited  opportunilics  of  personal  o])Scrvation,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  United  Slates,  as  a  body,  hold  a  higher  rank  both  in  the 
science  and  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  as  preachers,  than  do 
tliose  of  any  countiy  of  the  old  world,  with  the  single  exception 
perhaps  of  Germany.  In  that  country  there  certainly  is  more  of 
learning ;  the  different  departments  of  theological  science  arc  fol¬ 
lowed  out  to  their  utmost  limits  by  men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
each,  on  the  princii)le  of  the  division  of  labour.  Such  men,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  always,  nor  usually  i)rcachcrs ;  and  I.hold  that  the 
power  of  American  preachers  over  American  mind,  is  greater  and 
more  effective  than  that  of  Gennan  preachers  over  Gkjrman  mind. 
In  Great  Britain,  as  is  well  known,  both  theological  science  and 
pulpit  eloquence  arc  conq)arativcly  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation ; 
and  wliilc  the  great  body  of  her  clergy,  both  in  dei)th  of  thought 
and  impressiveness  of  manner,  must  yield  the  palm  to  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  United  Stales,  it  is  no  less  true  that  several  of  their 
most  current  and  scientific  works  for  biblical  and  theological  study, 
are  also  the  productions  of  American  scholars. 

Look  again  at  the  profession  of  law,  wliich  among  us  ncccs- 
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sarily  exhausts  itself  almost  exclusively  in  legal  practice ;  and 
against  the  scientific  culture  of  which  as  a  national  study,  a  strong 
barrier  exists  in  the  different  codes  and  practice  of  our  six  and 
twenty  States.  Yet  even  here,  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested, 
that  our  la\vyers  and  judges,  in  all  that  regards  legal  acumen 
and  skill,  and  in  the  re(iuisite  theoretical  knowledge,  do  not  stand 
at  least  upon  a  par  with  their  bretliren  in  England, — to  say  nothing 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  body  of  English  law  itself  is  in¬ 
deed  but  a  single  dialect  in  the  great  stock  ofhistoric  national  law, 
which  prevails  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent  tliroughout  the  rest  of  the 
old  world ;  and  the  jurists  of  the  continent  are  wont  to  smile  at 
English  huvyers  for  confining  their  learning  to  the  merely  insidar 
jurisprudence  of  their  own  nation.  In  this  connection  it  has  often 
stnick  me,  that  a  wide  field  yet  remains  open  for  our  own  young 
and  enterprising  lawyers,  in  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  as  still 
extant  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  If  it  was  an  honour  to  Mans¬ 
field  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  English  maritime  law  by  princi¬ 
ples  borrowed  from  foreign  jurispnidcnce,  how  much  more  might 
like  jmiiciples  which  have  thus  home  the  test  of  ages,  be  yet  in¬ 
troduced  to  expand  or  to  modify  the  codes  of  our  own  rising  re¬ 
publics  ?  It  is  just  this  field,  that  has  been  most  of  all  neglected 
by  our  young  scholars  who  visit  foreign  lands.  Wliile  of  course 
we  can  make  no  extensive  claim  to  the  liistorie  and  scientific  law- 
Icaming  of  the  continent,  because,  like  the  English,  our  attention 
has  never  been  generally  directed  to  it;  yet  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  science  of  English  law,  the  works  of  our  writers,  if  not  equal 
in  number,  may  nevertheless  well  bear  comi)arison  in  learning 
and  authority  with  those  of  the  mother  country ;  and  the  decisions 
of  Marshall  and  the  volumes  of  Kent  and  Story,  are  perhaps  as 
justly  appreciated  and  as  authoritative  in  the  schools  of  London, 
as  before  the  courts  of  our  own  States.  In  respect  to  the  public 
law  of  nations,  the  current  treatise  of  the  present  day  on  interna¬ 
tional  law,  which  serves  too  as  the  manual  of  European  diploma¬ 
tists,  is  the  work  of  an  American,  who  still  does  honour  to  his 
country  as  her  representative  at  the  most  learned  court  of  Europe. 

In  the  medical  profession,  a  life  of  laborious  practice  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  books ;  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  people,  by  removing  the  necessity  of  immense  pubhc  hos¬ 
pitals,  cuts  off  at  the  same  time  one  great  means  of  scientific  edu¬ 
cation.  Hence  the  number  of  our  students  in  medicine,  who  re¬ 
sort  to  the  crowded  schools  of  Europe ;  where  we  find  not  less 
than  sixty  or  seventy  annually  walking  the  vast  round  of  the  Pa- 
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risian  hospitals,  fewer  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  still  fewer 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Even  the  professors  in  our  schools  of 
medicine  have  in  general  little  time  to  become  authors ;  yet  I 
have  often  been  interested  in  looking  over  foreign  catalogues  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  titles  of  American  medical  works  in  several  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  from  our  most  distinguished  men. 

So  far  then  as  it  regards  the  actual  state,  both  of  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  the  gieat  learned  })rofessions,  I  do  not  fear  to 
express  the  decided  conviction,  that  we  as  a  people  can  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  reproach  as  compared  with  England  and  France,  the 
great  leading  nations  of  the  old  world ;  to  no  rei)roach  at  all,  in¬ 
deed,  to  wliich  those  nations  arc  not  also  subject  as  compared  with 
Germany ;  where  again  the  national  mind  exhausts  itself  in  the 
science,  while  the  practice  often  remains  a  lifeless  form. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  those  branches  of  science 
less  directly  connected  with  the  great  practical  wants  of  daily  and 
public  life,  and  which  too  for  their  adequate  cultivation  re(pure 
long  discipline  or  accumulated  treasures,  the  case  with  us  is  far 
different.  Thus  in  pure  mathematics,  while  wc  have  teachers  of 
high  reputation,  yet  they  have  rarely  made  themselves  known  as 
authors,  beyond  the  circle  of  books  required  in  our  schools.  As 
yet,  only  the  name  of  Bowditch  has  obtained  a  European  fame  as 
the  commentator  and  coequal  of  Laplace.  The  same  remark  and 
the  same  example  hold  good  in  scientific  astronomy ;  while  in 
practical  astronomy  our  efforts  have  been  comparatively  few ;  and 
we  have  as  yet  neither  a  public  observatory,  nor  adequate  means 
for  training  up  accomplished  observers.  The  neglect  of  these 
branches  of  science  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  their  in¬ 
timate  relation  to  those  pursuits  of  national  enterprise,  for  which 
we  are  most  distinguished, — navigation  and  internal  improvements. 
Yet  to  this  day  our  own  wide  territory  remains  without  a  scien¬ 
tific  survey ;  and  even  our  very  coasts  and  harbours,  up  to  this  time, 
have  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored.  It  is  only  within  very 
recent  years,  that  our  most  frequented  harbour,  that  of  New  York, 
has  been  subjected  to  such  an  examination,  and  its  deepest  and 
safest  channel  thus  discovered. 

The  great  department  of  philology,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
historical  or  comparative,  has  thus  far  been  to  us,  in  its  higher 
walks,  almost  an  untrodden  field.  Few  are  the  individuals  among 
us,  who  have  been  led  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  branch  of  study ; 
and  still  fewer  those  who  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  means 
or  boundaries  of  our  knowledge.  Yet  even  here  some  portions  of 
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this  wide  field  have  not  been  left  imtilled.  In  all  that  regards  the 
philology  of  the  Scriptures,  we  certaiidy  stand  at  least  on  equal 
ground  with  Great  Britain ;  and  in  resi)ect  to  the  comparative  phi¬ 
lology  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  world,  we  find  among  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  jurists  able  and  well  Imown  coadjutors  in  the  immense 
labors  of  a  William  Humboldt. 

In  the  branches  of  general  history  and  geography  the  case  is, 
if  possible,  still  worse ;  because  the  scholar  is  here  met  at  every 
step  with  the  want  of  extensive  public  libraries.  Only  a  single  li¬ 
brary  of  our  land  has  as  yet  made  provision  for  the  materials  of 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  so  far  as  printed  books  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  all  the  countless  imprinted  documents  and  records  of 
the  old  world,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  lie  yet  uncopied  and 
unknown,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined  by  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  but  yesterday  that 
the  spirit  of  our  own  historians  has  been  aroused ;  and  well  have 
they  begun  their  task.  But  a  history  of  foreign  lands, — ^who 
among  us  could  undertake  to  unite  it  ?  Where  could  he  find  the 
materials — ^where  could  he  appeal  to  the  sources  of  history,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  single  foreign  country  ?  In  the  only  attempts  of  the 
kind  yet  made  among  us,  those  materials  and  sources  were 
sought  at  great  expense  in  the  foreign  countries  themselves ;  and 
with  such  fniit,  that  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  has  al¬ 
ready  found  its  way,  as  a  standard  work,  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  and  the  same  remark  will  soon  be  applicable 
to  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. — In  the  sister  science 
of  geography,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show ;  nothing  to 
compare  with  works  like  those  of  Rennell  or  Ritter,  or  scarcely 
with  those  of  Malte  Bmn  and  Murray.  We  have  beautiful  maps  ; 
but,  apart  from  some  of  those  of  our  own  continent,  they  are  drawn 
from  no  original  sources,  hi  short,  notwithstanding  all  our  wan¬ 
derings  by  sea  and  land,  we  have  done  almost  nothing  for  the 
scientific  progress  of  this  most  pleasing  and  popular  of  sciences. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  those 
branches  of  science  which  depend  more  upon  personal  observa¬ 
tion  and  invention,  we  may  hope  to  find  our  scholars  holding  a 
more  equal  footing  with  those  of  Europe.  Such  are,  in  a  great 
degree  the  natural  sciences,  so  called,  whose  present  expansion 
and  cultivation  reaches  back  hardly  a  hundred  years.  In  all  or 
any  of  these,  indeed,  we  cannot  hope  that  there  should  arise 
among  us  a  Linnaeus  or  a  Cuvier ;  unless  indeed  from  individu¬ 
als  who  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  training  themselves 
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among  the  \'ast  collections  of  the  old  world.  Yet  so  far  as  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  observing  nature  are  concerned,  I  am  not 
aware  that  our  scholars  woidd  not  and  do  not  take  a  high  rank  in 
Europe.  The  most  magnificent  and  accumte  work  extant  on  or¬ 
nithology,  is  that  descri})tivo  of  American  birds ;  and  a  similar  one 
upon  our  animals  is  announced  from  the  same  skilfid  hands.  Our 
geologists  and  our  chemists  arc  known  and  greatly  respected 
abroad.  And  if  in  the  hands  and  with  the  powerful  apparatus  of 
European  analysts,  the  electric  fluid  was  first  employed  to  compel 
nature  to  render  up  her  secrets ;  yet  our  own  Franklin,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity,  had  already  detected  its  identity  with  the  lightning 
from  heaven.  In  the  present  revival  too  and  extension  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  meteorology,  we  find  Americans  holding  a  leading  j)lace 
among  these  lords  of  the  storm. 

Li  like  manner,  in  all  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and 
to  the  uses  of  life,  American  invention  and  skill  certainly  take  rank 
at  least  with  those  of  Europe,  and  in  many  particulars  outstrip 
them.  In  all  that  relates  to  naval  architecture  and  navigation,  to 
the  models  of  our  ships  and  to  the  skill,  enterprise  and  discipline 
of  our  seamen,  the  United  States  confessedly  stand  foremost 
among  nations.  The  gitind  invention  of  modem  times,  the  source 
of  the  present  mighty  revolution  in  navigation  and  naval  warfare, 
— ^which  is  converting  seas  into  lakes,  and  contracting  oceans  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  seas, — the  successful  aj)j>lication  of  steam  to 
ships,  is  due  exclusively  to  American  enterprise  and  perseverance ; 
and  steam-vessels  swarmed  upon  our  waters  for  years  before  they 
were  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced  in  the  old  world.  The  like 
apj)li cation  of  steam  to  locomotive  cairiages  was  indeed  first  made 
in  England ;  but  these  have  been  improved  by  American  inge¬ 
nuity;  and  locomotives  from  the  new  world  now  traverse  the 
vast  plains  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  are  said  to  be  supplant¬ 
ing  in  England  herself  the  best  eflbrts  of  British  skill.  Foreigners 
of  science  and  practical  training  now  visit  our  shores  to  study  the 
models  of  our  ships  and  the  constmetion  of  our  rail-roads.  And 
even  England  herself,  if  she  owes  to  the  simple  invention  of  her 
Davy^  the  safety  with  which  her  treasures  of  coal  are  mined  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  not  less  indebted,  in  respect  to  the  material 
of  her  great  staple  manufacture,  to  the  no  less  striking  ingenuity 
of  our  own  Whitney. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  topic  further.  My  limits  do  not  permit,  nor 
does  my'  plan  recpiire  it.  But  I  may  he  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to 
suggest,  very  briefly,  a  few  points  in  respect  to  our  cultivation  of 
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literature  and  science,  on  which,  as  a  people,  it  concerns  us  in  our 
pecuhar  circumstances,  to  lay  particular  stress. 

To  the  young  men  of  our  country  who  are  treasuring  up  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  liberal  knowledge,  and  to  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  training  of  the  youthful  intellect  and  enterprise,  I  would  say, 
Lay  deep  and  broad  and  firm  the  foundations ;  that  the  structure 
which  you  shall  hereafter  raise,  may  be  solid,  symmetrical,  and  en¬ 
during.  Oiu:  national  tendency  is  to  haste, — to  accomphsh  with 
the  utmost  speed  that  which  we  undertake ;  without  always  stop¬ 
ping  to  inquire,  whether  it  is  thus  done  in  the  best  manner.  Ev¬ 
erything  among  us  bears  marks  of  haste ;  our  public  works,  our 
private  enterprises,  all  are  begun  with  reference  to  immediate  use 
and  present  profit ;  we  undertake  nothing  which  does  not  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  a  quick  return ;  we  act  not  for  posterity.  We  may 
see  this  spirit  at  work  even  in  the  crowds  who  throng  our  hterary 
institutions.  How  many  rush  forward  into  professional  life  with 
no  love  to  learning  or  regard  to  science ;  but  merely  as  a  more 
respectable  handicraft,  or  a  more  promising  ladder  for  their  aspir¬ 
ing  hopes  ?  How  many  of  these  would  not,  if  they  could,  cast 
wholly  away  these  years  of  preparatory  toil  ?  and  how  many  strive, 
as  it  is,  to  curtail  the  time  and  evade  the  studies  marked  out  be¬ 
fore  them  ?  On  this  rock  our  national  reputation  for  literature  and 
science  may  easily  make  shipwreck.  Let  me  then  urge  upon  all 
to  improve  these  precious  moments  of  youth,  these  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  youthful  leisure  and  youthful  activity,  which  will  never 
again  retium ; — ^when  labour  exhausts  not,  and  care  leaves  no  fiur- 
rows,  and  diligence  in  pursuit  is  rewarded  by  the  delight  of  acqui¬ 
sition.  Lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations;  accumulate  rich 
treasures  from  every  quarter ;  disciphne  the  mind  and  memory  ta 
systematic  and  continued  exertion ;  cultivate  habits  of  exact  and 
patient  investigation ;  do  all  this,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  reap  your 
reward.  When  you  shall  have  gone  forth  as  actors  on  the  stage 
of  life ;  when  the  brightness  of  youthful  hope  shall  have  become 
dim,  and  the  cares  and  the  stniggles  of  every  day  exhaust  the  soul ; 
then  will  you  feast  upon  those  treasures  which  you  now  gather ; 
then  will  you  look  back  upon  these  days  as  the  blossom  of  your 
fives ;  and  if  you  shall  have  neglected  to  improve  them  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  great,  hopeless,  and  enduring,  will  be  your  regrets. 

To  the  little  band  of  vohmteers  in  literature  and  science  among 
us,  I  would  say,  “  Be  not  discouraged ;  but  let  your  gathering-cry 
be,  ‘  Onward.’  ”  If  we  cannot  hope  for  honours  and  titles  and 
liigh-places  as  the  reward  of  our  exertions,  let  us  still  cultivate 
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science  for  its  own  sake,  and  build  up  for  our  country  an  intellec¬ 
tual  renown  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Let  us  make  good 
use  of  all  our  means,  both  pubUc  and  private ;  yea  gather  up  the  frag¬ 
ments  that  nothing  be  lost.  Let  us  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
each  other ;  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  respect  and  courtesy  and  har¬ 
mony  among  ourselves.  In  this  way  we  may  hope, — and  we  shall 
ultimately  come — to  exert  as  a  body  a  more  powerful  influence  up¬ 
on  pubhc  sentiment,  and  mould  it  more  and  more  to  a  favoumble 
regard  for  letters  and  learning.  The  germ  is  certainly  within  us 
as  a  people ;  it  needs  only  a  more  perfect  development.  Our  fa¬ 
thers  sowed  the  good  seed ;  all  their  earliest  institutions  looked  to 
the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  this  has  never  been  for¬ 
gotten,  although  the  obvious  circumstances  of  our  social  constitu¬ 
tion  have  justly  given  a  paramount  claim  to  the  diffusion  of  popu¬ 
lar  education.  But  we  need  not  rest  here.  We  have  already 
many  public  institutions,  chiefly  the  results  of  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  recognized  and  fostered  by  legislative  authority.  Let  us 
cherish  these  institutions,  elevate  their  character,  and  carry  out 
their  usefulness  to  the  utmost.  Let  us  exert  our  influence, — an  in¬ 
fluence  strengthened  by  our  example  and  by  the  fmits  we  may 
gather  from  science — ^upon  the  wealthy  of  our  land ;  that  so  they 
may  still  further  endow  our  seminaries,  and  enlarge  our  libraries 
and  our  scientific  lectures.  By  thus  acting  upon  public  sentiment, 
we  act  also  directly  upon  our  governments,  and  may  bope  the 
more  confidently  for  their  further  aid.  Let  us  strive  by  example 
and  by  precept,  to  impress  upon  all  those  who  take  part  in  our  pub¬ 
hc  councils,  and  also  upon  our  whole  body  politic,  the  tmth  of  the 
great  axiom,  that  “  knowledge  is  power knowledge  not  only  as 
difliised  through  the  mass,  but  also  knowledge  as  pursued  to  its 
sublimest  heights ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  acquire  for  our  com¬ 
mon  country  a  supremacy  of  influence  and  power  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  let  that  power  rest  on  knowledge. 

But  while  we  thus  urge  that  knowledge  is  power,  let  us  also  re¬ 
member  that,  in  itself  and  by  itself  it  is  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  Knowledge  in  itself  has  nothing  moral ;  it  is  the  mere 
material  on  which  the  intellect  works ;  it  has  no  character  of  its 
own ;  and  it  becomes  alike  the  instrument  of  good  or  evil  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  promptings  of  the  moral  man.  To  him  whose  moral  na¬ 
ture  is  debased  and  wicked,  knowledge  affords  only  the  means  for 
the  more  facile  commission  of  crime,  and  leads  to  surer  infamy 
and  deeper  perdition.  Yet  where  the  moral  powers  are  cultivated, 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  helps 
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for  liigher  cultivation ;  and  the  philosopher  who  walks  abroad  and 
looks  through  all  the  forms  of  “  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,”  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  an  enjoyment  wider  and  more  profound,  than  could  other¬ 
wise  have  entered  into  liis  conceptions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  moml  and  religious  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  the  unlearned 
man  is  not  the  same  in  nature  and  intensity  as  in  the  philosopher ; 
the  wine-glass  and  the  pitcher  maybe  equally  full;  but  one  holds 
many  times  more  than  the  other.  Let  us  then  in  all  our  efforts  to 
increase  knowledge,  strive  also  to  extend  the  influence  of  moral 
culture ;  to  implant  and  cherish  moral  principle  and  religious  feel¬ 
ing  ;  so  that  while  we  incite  others  to  observe  and  gather  in  treas¬ 
ures  of  knowledge  from  the  natural  and  intellectual  world,  we  may 
also  lead  them  to  regard  these  only  as  the  means  for  higher  moral 
tminings  and  enjoyment  here,  preparatory  to  the  blessed  rewards 
of  an  eternal  hereafter. 

Let  us  then  go  on  oiur  way  rejoicing, — self-inspired  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  aid,  but  such  as  we  can  earn  as  a  voluntary  gift 
from  enlightened  public  sentiment.  We  as  a  nation  have  been 
the  first  to  cast  off  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  best  interests  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  for  where  does  religion,  as  controlled  by  the  State,  ex¬ 
ert  an  equal  influence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ?  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  let  us  prove  to  the  world,  that  literature  and  science  also  can 
subsist  and  flourish,  sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  people, — ^^vithout  dependence  on  the  State, — without 
wearing  either  the  fetters  of  a  slave,  or  the  livery  of  kings ! 


ARTICLE  II. 

LIFE  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Bartlct  Professor  in  Andover  Theol.  Seminary. 

The  following  article  has  been  compiled  from  several  works 
and  fragments  of  ancient  and  modem  historians.  The  ancient  bi¬ 
ographies  which  have  been  employed  arc,  first,  that  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  ;  secondly,  that  by  Ammonius,  who  for  distinction’s  sake 
is  denominated  Pseudo- Ammonius  ;  thirdly,  that  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Latin  Biography,  and  sometimes  the  Ancient 
Translation,  the  writer  of  wliich  is  unknown ;  fourthly,  that  which 
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is  usually  designated  as  the  Biography  of  the  Anonymous  Author 
and  was  first  edited  by  Menage ;  fifthly,  that  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus ;  sixthly,  that  by  Hesychius  Milesius ;  seventhly, 
that  by  Suidas.  All  of  these  are  contained  in  Buhle’s  Edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Vol.  I  pp.  3 — 79.  Of  the  modem  biogra¬ 
phies  which  have  been  examined,  one  is  by  Buhle  in  the  above 
cited  volume,  pp.  80 — 104,  one  by  Tennemann  in  the  tliird  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  21 — 39,  one  by  Ritter  in  his 
Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Pliil.  pp.  1 — 32  (Morrison’s  TVanslation), 
one  by  Erdmann,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  by  Stahr.*  To 
the  treatise  of  the  last  named  author  is  the  ensuing  memoir  in¬ 
debted  more  than  to  any  other.  Much  of  the  arrangement  which 
Stalir  has  adopted,  and  not  a  little  of  his  style  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  pages.  He  has,  however,  omitted  some  notices 
which  the  writer  of  the  present  article  has  inserted.  His  arrange¬ 
ment,  too,  has  not  been  followed  in  all  instances ;  his  opinions  have 
not  uniformly,  although  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  acqui¬ 
esced  in ;  and  his  phraseology  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  but  to  have  been  sometimes  borrowed  in  a  paraphrase  by 
the  present  writer.  This  article,  then,  may  be  considered  as  writ¬ 
ten  after  a  careful  study  of  the  above  cited  treatises  ancient  and 
modem,  and  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Stahr’s  Life  of  Aristotle,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Aristoteha,  pp.  3 — 188. 

In  a  joiumal  devoted  to  theological  literature  no  apology  is  need¬ 
ed  for  inserting  the  memoir  of  a  man,  who  is  called  by  Jerome 
“  a  wonder  of  the  world,”  declared  by  Jonsius  to  have  been  “  the 
most  pious  of  all  the  heathen,”  pronounced  “  a  saint”  by  some 
catholic  divines  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  regarded  with  so 
great  reverence  by  many  preachers  in  the  middle  ages,  that  tliey 
selected  passages  from  his  works  instead  of  the  Bible  for  the  texts 
of  their  sermons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  the  abhorrence 
of  many  divines  on  account  of  the  supposed  conflict  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  resistless  has  been  his 
domination  over  the  theology  of  the  church,  that  Martin  Luther  is 
reported^  to  have  “  trembled  with  rage  when  even  the  name  of 
Aristotle  was  pronounced  in  his  presence  ;  and  he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  a  man,  he  should  be  tempted 
to  take  him  for  the  devil.” 

*  Author  of  “  Aristotelia,”  in  two  volumes,  formerly  Teacher  in  the  Royal 
Pedagogium  at  Halle,  and  more  recently  at  Oldenburg. 

*  Merle’s  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  I.  p.  130.  7th  Am.  Ed. 
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Birth  Place  of  Aristotle. 

Aristotle  was  bom  in  Stagira,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Sta- 
girite.  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Strabo  write  the  name  Htd- 
yeiQog,  in  the  singular,  but  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Pausanias, 
Tzetzes,  Suidas,  Pseudo-Ammonius,  and  others  adopt  the  plural 
form,  ^^rdyeiQu  -ojv.  Buhle  asserts  that  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Eusebius  write  ^raysiQa  in  the  singular,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
This  form  is  seldom  if  ever  used  by  the  standard  Greek  writers. 
The  plural  termination  is  nearly  universal  among  the  Latins  also. 

The  city  lies  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf, 
at  the  point  where  the  shore  commences  its  southerly  direction. 
It  was  but  a  few  hours’  sail  from  Ampliipolis,  and  within  a  short 
distance  from  Argilos,  Acanthus  and  Mount  Athos.  Its  harbor 
was  delightful,  and  the  surrounding  country  picturesque  and  en¬ 
chanting.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  barbarians,  subsequently 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  Andrians,  and  at  a  still  later  day  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis.  From  this  latter  colony  was  the  mother  of 
Aristotle  descended,  and  it  was  to  Chalcis  that  he  made  his  es¬ 
cape  from  the  Athenians  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  some  of  his  relatives  on  the  maternal  side, 
resided  at  Chalcis  even  in  his  own  time. 

The  influx  of  Grecian  colonists  made  Stagira  at  length  the 
abode  of  refinement  and  taste.  But  its  prosperity  was  checked  in 
348,  B.  C.,  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  razed 
to  the  ground  thirty-two  cities  of  Chalcidice,  Stagira  among  the 
rest,  and  either  slew  or  sold  into  slavery  all  the  inhabitants  who 
had  not  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Through  the  intercessions  of 
Aristotle,  the  city  of  his  birth  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  his 
friend,  the  king  of  Macedon.  It  never  attained,  however,  any  con¬ 
siderable  distinction,  except  as  it  was  the  residence  of  the  father 
of  philosophy.  By  some  writers  it  is  called  a  city  of  Macedon, 
and  by  others,  a  city  of  Thrace ;  the  former  designation  referring 
to  it  as  it  was  after  its  conquest  by  the  Macedonian  king,  the 
latter  referring  to  it  as  it  was  before  that  conquest. 


Time  of  Aristotle’s  Birth. 


Aristotle  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad, 
or  in  384  B.  C.  This  is  the  statement  of  Apollodoms,  whose 
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chronology  is  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  and  is  generally 
adopted  by  the  ancient  biographers.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
says,  that  Aristotle  was  bom  three  years  before  Demosthenes,  and 
assigns  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  to  the  year  381  B.  C.  But  it 
has  been  proved  by  Petitus  and  Corsini,  and  is  now  generally  admit¬ 
ted,  that  the  great  orator  was  born  either  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  of  the  ninety-ninth.  The  time  of  his  birth,  therefore,  was 
within  a  twelve  month  of  the  time  of  Aristotle’s. 

Here  it  may  be  fitting  to  remark  that  these  two  illustrious  men 
died  also  in  the  same  year,  and  at  the  same  age.  For  a  long  time 
they  resided  in  the  same  city,  and  yet  probably  had  but  little 
friendly  intercourse  with  each  other.  Demosthenes  was  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Macedonians,  and  must  have  found 
it  difficult  to  hold  communion  with  one  who,  like  Aristotle,  was  a 
favorite  at  the  Macedonian  court.  The  orator  was  at  one  time, 
according  to  reports  detailed  by  Hermippus,  a  student  of  Plato, 
although  Niebulu*  thinks  tliis  improbable.  But  even  if  he  were, 
he  might  still  have  avoided  an  intimacy  with  his  fellow  pupil  who 
was  a  friend  of  Pliilip.  Aristotle  mentions  the  orator  only  once 
in  all  his  writings,  and  then  attempts  to  ridicule  an'  attack  which 
Demades  had  made  upon  him.  How  far  the  orator  availed  him¬ 
self  of  his  contemporary’s  Rhetoric,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  that  the  ancients  have  written  so  little  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  of  two  men  whose  history,  as  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  sequel,  exhibits  many  coincidences  beside  those  of 
their  birth  and  death. 

Father  and  Guardian  of  Aristotle. 

The  father  of  Aristotle  was  Nicomachus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Nicomachus,  the  grandson  of  Machaon  and,  as  Hermippus  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  relate,  a  lineal  descendant  of  .^sculapius.2 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Suidas  and  others  agree  with  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  tracing  the  Stagirite’s  ancestry  to  the  father  of  medicine. 
But  we  must  remember  that  as  Nicomachus  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  physicians,  they  would  naturally  be  called,  by  a 
figure  of  speech  used  even  at  the  present  day,  descendants  of 
iEsculapius ;  we  must  remember  that  all  physicians  were  often 

^  See  Arist.  Opp.  Ed.  Buhle.  Tom.  1.  p.  10. 

®  Arist.  Opp.  Ed.  Buhle.  Tom.  I.  p.  3. 
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termed  Asclepiads  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  members  of  Aristotle’s 
family,  so  long  devoted  to  the  science  of  heahng,  would  with  pe¬ 
culiar  ease  and  emphasis  acquire  this  appellation,  and  that  the 
phraseology,  so  conformable  to  the  Grecian  tastes  and  manners, 
might  come  in  process  of  time  to  be  interpreted  literally.  W  e  would 
therefore  incline  with  Tzetzes  and  Buhle  to  the  opinion,  that  Aris¬ 
totle  may  have  been  an  Asclepiad  only  by  a  figure  of  speech. 

Nicomachus  the  father  of  the  Stagirite,  we  have  said,  was  a 
physician.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminence  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  friend  and  the  body-surgeon  of  Amyntas 
the  Second,  king  of  Macedon,  and  father  of  Phihp.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  was  the  author  of  six  books  on  Medicine,  and  one  on 
Natural  Philosophy.  Situated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  great  facihties  for  securing  the  accomplished 
education  of  his  son,  and  he  bequeathed  to  him,  as  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose,  a  considerable  fortune.  He  probably  introduced 
his  son  into  the  best  society  of  the  day ;  and,  as  Aristotle  was  of 
about  the  same  age  with  Philip,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  young  prince  and  the  yoimg  philosopher  contracted  an  early 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  An  intimacy  in  cliildhood  may 
have  been  an  occasion  of  the  subsequent  relations  between  these 
distinguished  men. 

It  is  natural  to  think,  that  the  profession  of  Nicomachus  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  It  was  one 
means,  perhaps,  of  imbuing  the  future  philosopher  with  a  decided 
taste  for  the  physical  sciences.  He  certainly  must  have  formed 
an  early  predilection  for  those  studies,  in  which  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  so  accomplished.  We  know  that  in  his  time  children,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  medical  profession,  commenced  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  at  a  very  early  age.  “  I  do  not  blame  the  ancients,”  says 
Galen,^  “  for  not  writing  books  on  anatomical  manipulation ;  though 
I  commend  Marinus  who  did.  For  it  was  superfluous  for  them  to 
compose  such  records  for  themselves  or  others,  while  they  were 
from  their  childhood  exercised  by  their  parents  in  dissecting,  just 
as  familiarly  as  in  writing  and  reading ;  so  that  there  was  no  more 
fear  of  their  forgetting  their  anatomy  than  of  their  forgetting  their 
alphabet  But  when  grown  men  as  well  as  children  were  taught, 
this  thorough  disciphne  fell  off ;  and  the  art  being  carried  out  of 
the  family  of  the  Asclepiads,  and  declining  by  repeated  trans¬ 
mission,  books  became  necessary  for  the  student”  It  is  probable 
that  the  yourrg  Stagirite  was  subjected  to  some  such  early  disci- 


*  Quoted  by  Whewell,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  inductive  Sciences. 
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pline  in  physical  science,  and  the  ehgible  situation  of  his  father 
must  have  afforded  him  many  facihties  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
favorite  study. 

We  do  not  know,  however,  the  length  of  time  in  which  Aristotle 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  father’s  tuition.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  lost  both  liis  parents  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and 
probable  that  he  had  some  time  before.  There  is  indeed  no  rea¬ 
son  for  beheving,  with  Schott,  that  he  became  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  but  we  know  that  at  the  close  of  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year  he  left  his  home,  and  that  previously  to  this  period 
he  had  been  under  the  guarcUanship  of  Proxenus,  and  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  liim  the  attentions  of  a  father. 

Proxenus  was  a  native  of  the  Mysian  city  Atameus,  but  had 
been  for  some  time  a  resident  in  Stagira.  His  wife  took  the  place 
of  Aristotle’s  mother,  as  he  liimself  took  that  of  the  father.  That 
they  must  have  been  liis  guardians  some  considerable  time  before 
his  seventeenth  year,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  mani¬ 
fests  the  strongest  sense  of  obligation  to  them,  and  he  cannot  well 
be  supposed  to  have  experienced  a  continuance  of  their  kindness 
after  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  no  longer  resided  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity.  He  ordered  in  his  last  will  that  a  statue  be  erected  to 
each  of  these  benefactors.  He  also  took  their  son  Nicanor  when 
an  orphan  under  his  paternal  care,  provided  for  his  scientific  edu¬ 
cation,  gave  his  daughter  Pythias  to  him  in  maniage,  made  him 
the  administrator  of  his  estate,  appointed  him  one  of  the  guardians 
of  liis  son  Nicomachus,  and  in  liis  will  ordered  a  statue  to  his 
memory. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  by  some,  that  Aristotle  makes  no 
mention  in  his  will  of  any  statue  to  his  father.  The  probability 
is  that  tliis  had  been  erected  in  his  early  life.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  was  deficient  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactors. 
This  is  one  of  the  virtues  that  sliine  brightest  in  his  character,  and 
he  doubtless  manifested  it  to  his  father  as  well  as  to  liis  guardian. 

Mother  of  Aristotle. 

The  name  of  the  Stagirite’s  mother  was  Phaestis.  She  had  tliree 
children,  Aiimnestus  a  son,  and  Arimneste  a  daughter,  both  of 
whom  died  before  Aristotle.  She  was  descended  from  a  family 
who  emigrated  from  Chalcis  to  Stagira.  She  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  belong  to  the  posterity  of  ^sculapius.  Pseudo-Am- 
moniiis  has  preserved  a  Greek  epigram  on  “  the  divine  Aristotle, 
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the  son  of  Phaestis  and  Nicomachiis,  tmv  ^axXijmadmvJ*  But 
this  appellation,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  does  not  denote  a 
lineal  descendant  of  .^sculapius  so  often  as  a  member  of  a  medi* 
cal  family,  and  besides  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that,  even  in  this  figurative  sense,  it  can  be  rightfully  applied  to 
the  mother  as  it  can  to  the  father  of  the  Stagirite. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Phaestis  died  when  her  son  was  yet  a 
boy,  certainly  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  seems 
however  to  have  cherished  her  memory  with  long  continued  af¬ 
fection.  He  had  a  friend.  Protogenes,  the  celebrated  painter, 
whom  he  would  fain  persuade  to  immortalize  his  art  by  delinea¬ 
ting  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  induced,  long  after  the  death  of  Phaestis,  to  paint  her  por¬ 
trait,  or  rather  to  take  a  copy  of  an  original  likeness  already  in 
possession  of  the  family.  Li  liis  last  wiU,  Aristotle  requested  that 
a  statue  of  his  mother  be  set  up  in  honor  of  Ceres  at  Nemea,  or 
in  some  other  more  agreeable  location.  Here  we  see  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  aflfection  and  thankfulness  so  often  exhibited  by  the 
man,  who  is  sometimes  described  as  the  impersonation  of  mere 
intellect. 

Personal  Appearance  and  Early  Habits  of  the  Stagirite. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  that 
Ids  character  appears  like  a  statue  found  amid  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
tique  temple.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  exact  expression 
which  it  once  wore.  Some  of  its  most  beautiful  features  have 
faded  away  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  have  been  defaced  by  the 
barbarity  of  enemies.  It  lies  before  us  as  the  mutilated  Torso 
lay  before  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  sculptors,  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  deserving  as  well  as  rewarding  the  intensest 
study.  We  should  restore  the  original  lines  of  beauty  which 
have  been  covered  over  and  distorted  by  corrupters  of  the  truth, 
and  in  place  of  which  the  most  odious  features  have  been  deline¬ 
ated  ;  and  even  when  we  cannot  determine  what  were  some  of 
the  precise  shadings  of  the  likeness,  we  can  easily  determine 
what  are  the  Vandal-like  disfigurings  of  it,  we  can  easily  see  that 
the  head  of  a  Thersites  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  Agamemnon,  and  that  the  minute  representations  of  a  char¬ 
acter  should  accord  with  its  whole  spirit  and  genius. 

The  mahgners  of  our  philosopher  have  begun  with  his  physi¬ 
cal  constitution.  They  have  represented  him  as  small  of  stature, 
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and  bald-headed.  Diogenes  Laertius  repeats  the  rumor  that  he 
was  iaKvooHEXiig,  from  which  and  from  his  well-known  feebleness 
of  health  we  may  beheve  him  to  havx  been  of  meagre  habit ;  al¬ 
so  that  his  eyes  were  small,  from  wliich  Pisistratus  infers  a  ^t- 
xQoifjvxia;  that  he  wore  beautiful  raiment,  costly  shoes,  rings 
withal,  and  used  the  tonsure.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
consciousness  of  his  unpleasant  personal  appearance  induced  liis 
peculiar  attentiveness  to  dress.  The  best  statues  represent  him 
as  beardless  or  shaven,  and  tliis  peculiarity  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  pride.  Some  of  these  statues  indicate  the 
sarcastic  expression  complained  of  by  Plato.  Like  his  contem¬ 
porary  Demosthenes,  he  had  an  organic  defect  of  the  vocal  organs. 
He  was  unable  to  articulate  distinctly  the  letters  L  and  R,  and 
this  imperfection  is  probably  the  sole  ground  of  his  being  called  a 
stammerer  by  Plutarch,  Diogenes  and  others. 

Athenaeus,  Aelian  and  Eusebius,  relying  solely  on  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Epicurus,  a  very  unsafe  guide,  have  narrated  that  in  his 
minority  the  Stagirite  wasted  liis  inheritance  by  extravagant  liv¬ 
ing,  then  betook  himself  to  the  army,  and  afterwards  sought  to 
regain  his  lost  character  and  peace  of  mind  by  philosophical  stu¬ 
dies.  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  adds  that,  having  reduced  him¬ 
self  to  poverty,  Aristotle  earned  his  subsistence  by  the  sale  of 
medicines,  and  he  is  sometimes  called  in  reproach  “  the  medicine- 
vender.”  That  he  early  began  to  practise  the  healing  art  may 
be  readily  admitted,  for  by  some  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
apphcation  he  could  best  learn  the  theoretical  principles  of  thera¬ 
peutics.  Indeed  the  science  of  medicine  was  learned  in  ancient 
days  almost  entirely  from  the  practice  of  it.  Nor  need  it  be  de¬ 
nied  that  he  may  have  found  a  pleasure  in  administering  relief  to 
the  sick,  wliile  he  was  in  his  novitiate.  But  that  he  was  driven 
by  poverty  to  such  an  expedient,  and  that  his  poverty  was  the 
result  of  liis  early  extravagance  are  at  the  best  gratuitous  conjec¬ 
tures.  It  seems  unprobable  that  he  could  have  been  so  grateful 
to  Proxenus,  if  the  guardian  had  permitted  the  ward  to  indulge  in 
such  ruinous  excesses.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  could  have 
run  the  rounds  of  such  a  course  of  dissipation,  so  early  as  his 
seventeenth  year ;  and  we  know  that  in  this  year  he  commenced 
his  regular  philosophical  training.  We  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  in  his  riper  youth  he  purchased  a  valuable  library  for  himself, 
and  such  a  purchase  in  such  an  age  is  full  proof  that  he  had  not 
squandered  his  estate.  The  reporters  of  this  scandal  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  attach  full  credit  to  it  themselves ;  some  of  the  most  vio- 
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lent  foe.s  of  Aristotle  do  not  endorse  or  even  mention  it ;  no  credi¬ 
table  historian  represents  Aristotle  as  ever  in  a  state  of  poverty ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  faults  ordinarily  ascribed  to  him  are  those 
which  are  connected  with  a  state  of  affluence.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  then  for  crediting  this  tale  of  Epicurus.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  good  reason  for  believing  that  our  philosopher’s  early  habits 
were  those  of  a  student.  He  was  a  rational  student,  not  a  book¬ 
worm  ;  a  thinker  and  observer,  but  no  recluse.  He  was  fond  of 
dress  and  attentive  to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  Far  from  being  a 
disciple  of  Diogenes,  he  chose  to  appear  as  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
hve  as  a  scholar  not  yet  metamorphosed  into  a  hbrary.  His  re¬ 
gard  for  external  appearance  may  have  savored  too  much  of  the 
courtier,  still  it  may  have  countemcted  the  tendency  of  his  studi¬ 
ous  life  to  induce  an  unhealthy  and  morbid  tone  of  sentiment. 

First  Residence  in  Athens. 

It  is  related  by  Pseudo- Ammonius,  that  Aristotle  received  his 
incitement  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  from  a  decision 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle  in  favor  of  his  doing  so.  But  he  was  not 
the  man  to  wait  for  such  impulses  to  study.  His  mind  was  phi¬ 
losophical  in  its  structure.  He  had  an  inborn  desire  to  learn  the 
nature  and  causes  of  things.  Instead  of  assigning  his  pecuniary 
distress,  or  his  deference  to  an  oracle,  as  the  occasion  of  his  devo¬ 
ting  himself  to  science,  it  were  safer  to  assign  the  cravings  of  his 
inner  nature,  his  constitutional  inquisitiveness  and  love  of  analy¬ 
sis.  Desirous  of  enjoying  the  best  possible  instruction,  he  repair¬ 
ed  to  Athens,  the  garden  even  of  Greece.  He  was  attracted 
hither  by  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  philosophers,  and  particularly 
by  that  of  Plato.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  in  this  city  of  the  arts  and  letters.  He 
remained  here  twenty  years,  from  367  B.  C.  to  347  B.  C. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  could  not  have  selected  this  residence 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  society  of  Plato,  for  he  came  to 
Athens  at  the  very  time  of  Plato’s  temporary  departure  from  it,  at 
the  time  of  his  taking  his  second  journey  to  Syracuse,  where  he 
remained  from  the  second  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  third 
Olympiad,  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  or  perhaps  still  later. 
But  no  one  knows,  that  Aristotle  was  apprized  of  Plato’s  intention 
to  be  absent  three  years  from  the  city  at  this  time.  And  when 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sit  down  immediately  at  the  feet  of  him 
whose  instructions  he  prized  above  that  of  others,  what  wiser 
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course  could  he  pursue,  than  to  remain  among  the  disciples  of  that 
great  man,  and  in  the  city  where  were  teachers  of  kindred  spirit 
though  of  unequal  merit.  While  the  master  of  the  academy  was 
absent,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and  it 
was  perhaps  under  the  tuition  of  this  sage  that  the  Stagirite  passed 
his  firet  three  years  in  Athens.  Pseudo- Ammonias  and  the  Latip 
biographer  and  Olympiodoms  assert  that  our  philosopher,  on  his 
arrival  at  Athens,  did  not  at  once  avail  himself  of  Plato’s  teachings, 
but  remained  three  years  under  the  instruction  of  Socmtes.  These 
writers  had  probably  read,  that  before  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Plato,  he  studied  three  years  with  some  Socratical  philosopher,  and 
they  mistook  the  designation  of  a  disciple  {Hm'AQaiiHog)  for  the 
name  of  Socrates  himself,  who  had  been  dead  fifteen  years  when 
Aristotle  was  bom. 

Eumelus  asserts  that  our  philosopher  was  in  his  thirtieth  year 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  This  error  was  perhaps  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  remembrance,  that  Plato  recommended  the  age  of 
thirty  years  as  the  most  fitting  for  the  commencement  of  the  higher 
philosophy,  not  however  for  all  branches  of  study.  It  may  also 
have  received  some  sanction  from  the  report  of  Epicums,  that 
Aristotle  pursued  a  course  of  dissipation  until  he  had  wasted  his 
patrimony,  and  it  seems  not  very  probable,  that  he  would  have 
satiated  his  alleged  vicious  propensities  before  his  thirtieth  year. 
But  the  best  of  all  authorities,  that  of  Apollodoms,i  with  whom  the 
majority  of  historians  agree,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  father  of 
metaphysics  commenced  his  studies  at  Athens  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  consequently  that  he  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  in  his 
twentieth,  or  thereabouts.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the  instmc- 
tions  of  this  “  wisest  pupil  of  the  wisest  teacher  ”  without  intemip- 
tion.  As  we  have  seen,  Plato  retiuned  from  Syracuse  in  the  year 
365  B.  C.  or  the  beginning  of  364 ;  but  about  four  years  afterwards 
he  took  another  journey,  making  his  last  visit  to  his  friend  Dio¬ 
nysius,  and  he  remained  absent  from  361  until  the  latter  part  of 
360  B.  C.,  when  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Academy. 


Literary  Labors  during  the  Period  of  Aristotle’s  Pupilage 

AT  Athens. 

The  twenty  years  of  the  Stagirite’s  first  residence  at  the  seat  of 
Grecian  learning  must  have  been  a  period  of  intense  and  exten¬ 
sive  study ;  for  it  was  the  season  of  his  preparation  for  labors 


*  Preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Life  of  Aristotle,  Opp.  Om.  Arist., 
ed.  Buhle,  T.  I.  p.  6. 
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which,  in  difficulty  and  magnitude,  have  been  seldom  if  ever 
equalled.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  confined  himself  to  private 
and  merely  preparatory  investigations.  He  published  some  works 
at  this  time  which  are  now  lost.  One  was  a  Treatise  on  Rhetoric, 
chiefly  historical  in  its  character,  and  highly  commended  by  Cice¬ 
ro.  Another  was  a  Collection  of  Proverbs ;  for  Aristotle  placed  a' 
high  estimate  on  these  compressions  of  popular  wisdom.  A  third 
was  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  civil  law,  and  entitled  /h~ 
xaioifiata  noXeav.  A  fourth  work  was  an  historical  account  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  States,  (according  to  others,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  ;  according  to  the  Latin  biographer,  who  probably 
refers  to  the  same  work,  two  hundred  and  fifty  States.)  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence 
at  the  Academy  he  gave  pubhc  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  One  of  his  hearers  at  this  time  was  Hermias,  governor  of 
Atameus,  who  continued  long  afterwards  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
Stagirite.  Hermias  was  also  a  hearer  of  Plato.  Probably  many 
other  pupils  of  the  Academy  attended  the  lectures  of  Aristotle ; 
not  because  he  appeared  as  the  rival  of  his  master,  but  because 
they  desired,  like  the  men  of  Athens  in  a  later  age,  to  hear  as 
well  as  to  tell  some  new  thing.  Having  an  original  cast  of  mind, 
and  having  reduced  to  system  a  large  mass  of  multifarious  reading, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  make  some  use  of  his  ac¬ 
quisitions  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  displeased  his  teacher  by 
instituting  a  lecture  of  his  own. 

From  the  lost  works  of  Hermippus  there  is  a  quotation,  pre¬ 
served  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  which  it  appears,  that  Aristotle 
toward  the  end  of  his  first  residence  at  Athens,  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  by  the  Athenians  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  what  was 
the  object  or  the  result  of  this  embassy,  we  are  not  informed. 
Buhle*  ascribes  to  Hermippus  the  account,  that  for  Aristotle’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  mission  to  Philip,  he  was  honored  by  the  Athenians  with 
a  statue  upon  the  Acropolis.  But  this  account  seems  to  be  falsely 
ascribed  to  Hermippus,  and  this  conjecture,  that  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  Greeks  for  pohtical  benefactions,  is  coiToborated  by  no  valid 
testimony.  The  Latin  biography  declares,  that  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  the  philosopher  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  favors  to  them;  but  does  not  specify  the  particular  favors. 
Pausanias  states,  that  he  had  seen  at  Olympia  a  statue  which  had 
no  inscription,  but  which  was  said  by  his  guide  to  have  been 


*  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  Tom.  I.  p.  U2. 
VoL.  I  No.  1.  5 
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erected  for  Aristotle.  “  Perhaps,”  he  adds,  “  the  statue  was  raised 
by  a  scholar  of  the  Stagirite,  or  by  a  warrior ;  for  Aristotle  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Alexander,  and  afterwards  by  Aiitipater.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  determine  how  much  and 
with  whaf  success  the  philosopher  mingled  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Athenians,  and  how  far  he  ever  allowed  his  literary  pur¬ 
suits  to  be  interrupted.  On  the  one  hand  we  know,  that  in  order 
to  accumulate  his  immense  stores  of  knowledge  he  must  have  been 
a  severe  applicant  to  study.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes,  that  wish¬ 
ing  to  avoid  a  drowsy  state  of  the  system,  he  was  accustomed  to 
hold  a  brazen  ball  in  his  hand  while  reading,  and  to  keep  a  bowl 
or  basin  in  such  a  position  that,  when  sleepiness  relaxed  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  his  fingers,  the  ball  would  fall  upon  the  basin  and  the  noise 
would  startle  and  wake  him.i  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
he  was  not  a  recluse,  uninterested  in  the  passing  events  of  Ufe, 
but  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  man  among  men,  and  therefore 
may  be  well  supposed  to  have  concerned  himself  with  the  aftairs 
of  State. 

Personal  Relations  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

It  is  supposed  that,  before  Plato’s  return  from  his  last  visit  to  Dio¬ 
nysius  in  the  year  360  B.  C.,  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Stagirite.  But  he  did  not  remain  ignorant  of 
them  a  long  time.  The  young  philosopher  having  silently  accu¬ 
mulated  his  learning,  was  unable  to  remain  in  concealment.  In 
process  of  time,  as  Philoponus  relates,  he  was  so  far  honored  by 
his  teacher  as  to  be  called  by  him  “  the  philosopher  of  the  truth,” 
and  again,  “  the  soul  of  the  Academy  {yovt  tf/s  dtuTQipijg).”  Pseu¬ 
do- Ammonius  says,  that  Aristotle’s  house  was  called  by  Plato  “  the 
house  of  the  reader  (otxo;  aVayyaicTTOi;).”  The  Latin  biographer® 
relates,  that  when  the  young  philosopher  was  absent  from  the 
Academy,  Plato  would  say,  “  Intellectus  abest ;  surdum  est  audi¬ 
torium.” 

But  this  pleasant  relation  between  two  so  distinguished  men 
seems  to  have  been  not  entirely  undisturbed.  The  ancient  biog¬ 
raphies  contain  reports,  which  must  have  arisen  from  some  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  reports  are 

*  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  Ed.  Buhle.  T.  I.  p.  15.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  the 
same  anecdote  of  Alexander  the  Great;  “perhaps  the  pupil,”  says  Buhle, 
“  imitated  the  teacher  in  this  habit;”  vide  Buhle’s  Vita  Arist.,  Opp.  Om.  A. 
T. I.  p.  104. 

*  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  p.  55. 
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exaggerations  of  the  truth,  but  there  was  truth  enough  to  make 
exaggeration  possible.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine  on 
this  and  on  other  subjects,  how  much  credit  can  safely  be  attached 
to  the  historians  of  antiquity.  They  have  been  well  described  by 
Ast,>  as  fruitful  in  inventing  stories,  especially  about  great  men,  and 
so  much  the  more  fruitful  when  the  men  were  retired  in  their 
habit  of  life.  The  want  of  actual  fact  was  supplied  by  imaginative 
tales,  and  a  triffing  hint  was  amplified  into  a  history.  We  must 
therefore  be  cautious  in  examining  the  narratives  which  are  re¬ 
lated  in  reference  to  celebrated  philosophers,  whose  fame  excited 
the  fancy  of  the  historians,  and  whose  life  was  so  hidden  that  no¬ 
thing  but  an  inventive  imagination  could  detail  the  particidars  of 
it.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  fictions  which  are  recorded  concern¬ 
ing  Pythagoras  and  Socrates. 

Particularly  cautious  shoidd  we  be  in  examining  the  charges 
which  are  made  against  Aristotle ;  for  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  to  the  refutation  of  his  predecessors  in  philosophy,  that  he 
embittered  against  himself  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  adhered 
to  the  old  masters.  Ix)rd  Bacon  says,^  “  Aristoteles  regnare  se 
baud  tuto  posse  putavit,  nisi,  more  Ottomanorum,  fratres  suos  om- 
nes  contrucidasset.”  A  controversialist  whose  hands  had  been 
raised  against  so  many,  must  expect  that  some  hands  would  be 
raised  against  himself.  The  most  virulent  of  his  opposers  were 
Epicurus,  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  who  for  his  slanderous  pro¬ 
pensities  was  denominated  imti'fiaiost  Alexinus  the  Eristic,  Eubu- 
lides,  Demochares,  Cephisodorus,  and  Lycon  the  Pythagorean. 
Among  the  ancients,  who  have  noticed  the  aUenation  said  to  have 
subsisted  between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Eubulides,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Euclid  and  a  teacher  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  ;  Aristoxenas  who  was,  according  to  Suidas,  disappointed 
and  chagrined  because  he  did  not  succeed  the  Stagirite  in  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  Aristocles,  iEUan,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Origen,  Cyril,  Theo¬ 
dore!,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  others. 

It  is  said  by  iElian,  that  Plato  disliked  Aristotle’s  attentiveness 
to  the  outward  life,  his  love  of  dress  and  finery ;  and  that  he  stig¬ 
matized  the  pupil’s  regard  for  personal  appearance  as  unfit  for  a 
philosopher.  It  must  be  conceded,  that  having  been  resident  at 
the  court  of  Macedon,  and  wishing  perhaps  to  relieve  a  disagree¬ 
able  exterior,  the  young  metaphysician  may  have  contracted  a 
habit  of  attention  to  form  and  apparel,  which  must  seem  extrava- 


‘  Vide  Platon’s  Lebcn  und  Schriflen. 
’  De  Augm.  Scient.  III.  ep.  4. 
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gant  to  one  living  like  Plato  in  the  spirit  more  than  in  the  body. 
It  was  not  unnatural  for  a  mind,  precise  and  definite  like  Aristotle’s, 
to  become  punctilious  in  reference  to  personal  habits.  Some  of 
our  gravest  divines  have  transferred  their  habits  of  minute  exact¬ 
ness,  from  the  “  corpus  theologiae”  to  the  “  corpus  proprium.”  Still 
it  is  not  impossible  that  our  metaphysician’s  fondness  for  outward 
beauty  was  less  of  a  foible,  and  Plato’s  disapproval  of  it  less  de¬ 
cided  and  severe,  than  has  been  given  out  by  the  garrulous  biog¬ 
raphers.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Stagirite,  though  a  great  reader, 
did  not  indulge  in  those  negligences  of  etiquette,  which  some  men 
rely  on  as  the  sole  evidences  of  their  genius.  He  acquainted  him¬ 
self  with  practical  life  in  a  practical  way,  and  acquired  common 
sense  from  common  objects.  His  writings  show,  that  he  was  busied 
not  with  idle  theorizings  so  much  as  with  actual  observation ;  that 
he  watched  the  outward  movements  of  men  and  the  outward 
workings  of  nature.  His  taste  for  the  physical  sciences  may  have 
appeared  to  Plato  disproportionate,  and  his  attention  to  the  matters 
of  daily  life  may  have  seemed  unphilosophical.  The  venerable 
sage  may  have  disliked  to  see  his  pupil  so  much  a  man  of  the 
world  and  so  much  inclined  to  enjoy  life,  even  though  the  pupil 
indulged  in  no  vicious  excesses.  Diogenes  relates  that  Aristotle’s 
maxim  was,  “  not  apathy  but  moderation,”  and  we  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  young  man,  acting  on  this  maxim,  may  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  a  father  in  philosophy  who  lived  more  aloof  from 
the  world,  and  how  this  displeasure,  perhaps  slight  in  degree,  and 
expressed  with  reserve,  may  have  been  distorted  by  fabuhsts  into 
an  abhorrence  of  Aristotle’s  foppery  and  extravagance. 

iElian  further  narrates  that  there  was  not  only  a  sarcastic  ex¬ 
pression  in  Aristotle’s  countenance,  but  also  a  loquacity  in  his  in¬ 
tercourse,  which  were  highly  offensive  to  his’teacher ;  and  that  his 
ingratitude  to  Plato  was  so  marked  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  com¬ 
pare  him  to  a  colt,  which  kicks  at  its  mother  when  it  has  once  satis¬ 
fied  its  cravings  for  milk.*  He  also  relates^  the  following  instance, 
in  which  the  Stagirite’s  ingratitude  toward  his  teacher  was  very 
disgracefully  manifested.  On  one  occasion  Xenocrates  took  a  join- 
ney  from  Athens  to  Chalcedon,  and  Speusippus  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  illness.  These  two  Academicians,  having  been  the 
main  supporters  of  Plato  when  he  would  defend  his  system  from 
assaults,  and  having  now  left  him  to  refute  opposing  sophisms 


>  Indeed  some  of  the  words  of  .£lian  seem  to  imply  that  Plato,  at  one  time, 
refused  Aristotle  permission  to  attend  lectures  in  the  Academy. 

®  Var.  Hist.  HI.  ep.  19. 
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without  the  aid  of  his  expert  disciples,  himself  also  being  now  in 
his  eightieth  year  and  having  lost  the  vigor  wliich  he  once  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  in  especial  degree  the  readiness  of  his  memory ;  thus 
infirm  and  defenceless  the  old  philosopher  was  assailed  by  the 
Stagirite  proud  of  his  youthful  alertness  and  vigor,  was  plied  with 
subtle  and  almost  unanswemble  questions,  and  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  by  his  pupil’s  perseverance  in  the  rencontre,  to  leave  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  and  retire  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures 
into  a  private  apartment.  Having  thus  compelled  Plato  to  aban- 
rdon  his  beloved  walks,  the  Stagirite  took  possession  of  them  as 
his  own  theatre  of  instruction,  and  established  a  school  in  opposition 
to  his  former  master.^  Three  months  afterward  Zenocrates  re¬ 
turned,  and  in  his  indignation  at  the  Stagirite’s  treatment  of  Plato 
attacked  Aristotle,  and  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  Academy  in 
favor  of  its  former  occupant.  One  would  almost  infer  from 
iElian’s  language,  that  Xenocrates  used  physical  violence  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  intnider. 

This  narrative  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Plato  by  Aristoxenus,  sumamed 
Musicus.  He  relates  that  during  Plato’s  absence  from  Athens, 
and  while  he  was  journeying  to  and  fro  in  foreign  lands,  certain 
aliens  established  a  school  in  opposition  to  him.  “  Some  have 
supposed,”  says  Aristocles,  “  that  this  statement  of  Aristoxenus  re¬ 
fers  to  Aristotle,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  the  author  of  the 
statement  never  speaks  of  Aristotle,  except  in  the  most  respectful 
terms.”  He  might  have  added,  says  Stahr,  that  the  words  of 
Aristoxenus  refer,  in  all  probability,  to  a  period  of  Plato’s  absence 
which  was  previous  to  Aristotle’s  first  residence  in  Athens,  and  of 
course  those  words  could  have  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Stagirite.  Thus  has  the  prolific  imagination  of  the  Greek  biog¬ 
raphers  erected  a  large  superstructure  upon  a  mere  point  The 
fact,  that  Xenocrates  was  in  after  times  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Aristotle,  would  appear  sufficient  to  refute  one  part  of 
./Elian’s  narrative ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  daily  life  of  Aristotle,^  which  exhibits  a  benevolent  gratitude 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  his  character.  He  often  extols 
friendship  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  life,  and  manifests  to¬ 
ward  his  family  and  associates  and  even  slaves  a  degree  of  af- 

*  That  Aristotle  did  not  institute  a  school  in  rivalry  of  Plato  is  proved  by  Am¬ 
monias,  Vid.  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  Tom.  I.  p.  45. 

*  Ammonius  speaks  of  him,  as  **  wonderfully  gentle  in  his  manners,”  Vit.  p. 
49.  The  structure  of  his  mind  would  imply  the  same. 
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fection,  which,  in  so  intellectual  a  man,  is  remarkable.  The  codi¬ 
cil  to  his  last  will  is  a  monument  of  his  grateful  affection  to  all 
who  had  done  him  service ;  and  the  person,  who  in  his  old  age 
retains  so  warm  and  generous  a  spirit,  could  not  have  been  in 
his  youth  a  cold-hearted  and  close-handed  egotist.  “  Ingratitude,” 
says  Goethe,  “  is  always  a  species  of  weakness ;  I  have  never 
found  that  clever  men  have  been  guilty  of  it.”  In  speaking  of 
Aristotle’s  kindness  to  benefactors,  Stahr  quotes  “  the  short  but  ex¬ 
cellent  description  of  the  philosopher,  which  is  given  by  the  phy¬ 
sician  Bernard  Dessenius  Cronenburg,  the  able  opponent  of  Para¬ 
celsus.  Aristoteli,  says  he,  jucimda  suavisque  compositio,  non 
aliter  quam  musica  harmonia,  suis  numeris  figuraque  absoluta ; 
fuit  enim  in  dicendo  facilis,  in  componendo  promptus,  in  elocu- 
tione  splendidus,  in  loquendo  affabilis,  in  victu  magnificus,  in 
vestitu  exquisitus,  amicis  fidus,  inimicis  infensus,  philosophiae  dis- 
ciplinae  observantissimus.  He  is  indeed  accused  by  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophers  of  avarice,  arrogance  and  heartlessness,  but  we 
must  remember  that  his  accusers  were  jealous  of  his  growing 
fame,  and  eager  to  prevent  its  eclipsing  that  of  their  master. 
Many  of  them  penned  their  calumnies  after  an  interval  of  cen¬ 
turies  from  the  period  which  they  described,  and  were  not  carefid 
to  compose  a  narrative  from  authentic  records,  so  they  could  fill  it 
up  with  sketches  of  the  fancy.  They  knew  that  Plato  makes  no 
mention  in  any  part  of  his  writings  of  Aristotle’s  name,  although 
Aristotle  was  by  far  the  most  eminent  pupil  of  the  Academy. 
They  knew  that  Plato  appointed  Speusippus*  as  his  successor  at 
Athens,  although  the  Stagirite  had  far  higher  claims  to  such  an 
honor.  Here  were  indications  of  Plato’s  want  of  sympathy  with 
Aristotle,  and  the  garrulous  historians  tasked  themselves  to  in¬ 
vent  causes  for  such  a  reserve.  They  knew  also,  that  Aristotle  in 
his  writings  often  opposes  and  sometimes  ridicules  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  they  were  unable  to  divine  how  an  inquirer  after 
truth  could  reject  a  theory  without  hating  the  theorist.  They  un¬ 
derstood  little  of  that  pure  mindedness  which  can  be  earnest  in 

*  This  appointment  seems  to  have  had  an  undue  influence  over  the  modern 
biographers  of  Aristotle,  as  Tennemann  for  example  ;  (see  his  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie,  Band  111,  S.  27.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  Speusippus  was 
the  son  of  Potona,  Plato’s  sister,  (see  Arist.  Vit.  Ammon,  p.  46,)  and  the  aged 
philosopher  might  naturally  prefer  to  be  succeeded  by  his  nephew  rather  than 
an  alien  ;  especially  so,  when  the  nephew  was  a  supporter  of  the  Platonic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  alien  an  opposer  of  it;  when  also,  it  may  be,  the  personal 
manners  of  Speusippus  were  more  congenial  to  Plato’s  taste  than  those  of  Aris¬ 
totle. 
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refuting  an  argument,  and  yet  reverential  in  separating  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  antagonist  from  his  errors  in  logic. 

We  are  indeed  compelled  to  admit,  that  there  may  have  been 
but  httle  congeniality  of  feeling  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  sharp  discrimination,  of  accurate  and  minute 
attention  to  individual  phenomena  whether  of  matter  or  mind,  of 
a  strong  taste  for  physical  sciences,  of  severe  and  logical  ratiocina¬ 
tion  ;  wliile  the  former  hved  within  himself,  strove  to  elevate  his 
spirit  above  the  world  and  its  low  realities,  and  preferred  the  sub¬ 
lime  to  the  exact,  a  refined  sentiment  to  an  observed  fact  The 
latter  strove  to  understand  the  reality  of  things,  and  to  decypher 
the  laws  by  which  actual  existences  are  at  present  regulated ; 
the  former  strove  to  emerge  from  the  grossness  of  reality  and  to 
live  in  a  world  of  ideas.  Aristotle  wrote  in  prose  and  abhorred 
figures  of  speech ;  Plato’s  prose  is  poetry,  and  his  philosophy  as 
well  as  style  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stagirite,  as  the  work  of 
the  imagination.  The  former  would  be  called  by  some  a  man  of 
the  understanding ;  the  latter,  a  man  of  the  reason.  We  can  easi¬ 
ly  imagine  how  much  the  style  of  Plato  may  have  disgusted  the 
Stagirite,  who  wished  to  look  at  once  through  the  language  to  the 
fact  which  lay  beyond  it.  So  must  the  arid  style  of  Aristotle  have 
been  equally  distasteful  to  Plato,  who  loved  the  freshness  and 
luxuriance  of  speech  as  well  as  of  thought.  The  mind  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  logician  must  have  been  often  dissatisfied,  oftener  unsatis¬ 
fied,  with  such  reasonings  as  captivated  the  poetical  philosopher, 
and  the  latter  must  have  been  wearied,  if  not  disgusted,  by  the 
rude  and  dry  syllogisms  of  the  former.  It  is  possible  too,  that 
Aristotle  was  impatient  of  the  intellectual  dominion  of  his  teacher, 
that  he  could  not  brook  submission  to  the  authority  of  any  man, 
that  he  possessed  a  consciousness  of  strength  which  made  it  ap¬ 
pear  imworthy  in  him  to  regard  himself,  or  sufier  himself  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  as  a  follower  even  of  Plato.  To  his  aspiring  feelings  the 
enthusiasm,  with  which  the  master  of  the  Academy  was  admir¬ 
ed  and  extolled,  may  have  been  unwelcome.  Nor  is  it  on  the 
other  hand  improbable,  that  Plato  in  his  old  age  looked  with  some 
distrust  upon  the  acute  logician,  so  dissimilar  to  his  teacher,  and 
promising  or  rather  threatening  to  eclipse  all  his  predecessors.^ 
He  may  have  shrunk  back  from  that  sharpness  of  judgment  and 
that  cold  analysis,  which  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a  flower 
when  the  search  was  for  fniit  •  He  may  have  dreaded  him  as  the 


^  Vide  Arist.  Vit.  per  annos  digesta,  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  p.  37 :  et  Tennemann’s 
Geschichte  der  Phil.  B.  111.  pp.  27,  28. 
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founder  of  a  new,  opposing  and  triumphant  school  in  philosophy. 
All  this  may  be,  yet  all  warrants  no  more  than  the  admission,  that 
there  was  not  between  these  two  men  such  a  congeniality  of 
feeling,  as  is  essential  to  the  truest  inward  friendship.  It  does 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  supposing  them  to  have  been  mutual 
enemies.  Enlarged  minds  like  theirs,  how  great  soever  the  discre¬ 
pancy  betvl^een  them,  may  yet  cherish  a  deep-seated  esteem  for 
one  another.  Each  may  be  often  disgusted  vnth  the  peculiarities 
of  the  other,  and  still  in  many  respects  admire  the  character  so 
dissonant  from  its  own.  Nor  are  the  petty  rivalries  of  an  hour  al¬ 
lowed  to  intemipt  that  reciprocal  esteem,  which  the  very  existence 
of  a  rivalry  presupposes.  The  tendency  of  science  is  to  liberalize 
the  mind,  and  give  an  appreciation  of  excellence  which  it  may  not 
itself  possess,  and  which  indeed  may  occasionally  come  athwart 
its  inclinations.  History  furnishes  many  examples  of  friendship, 
which  has  been  formed  by  a  union  of  opposite  characters,  like  the 
union  of  positive  and  negative  poles  in  electricity. 

Not  only  the  pervading  tone  of  Aristotle’s  spirit,  but  also  many 
expressions  in  his  writings  indicate,  that  he  was  not  ungrateful 
nor  inimical  to  Plato.  He  criticises  often,  and  sometimes  with  se¬ 
verity,  the  theories  of  his  teacher,  but  he  does  it  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  takes  no  occasion  to  asperse  the  character  of  the  antag¬ 
onist  when  he  had  the  power,  if  he  harbored  the  disposition,  to 
defame.  He  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  proverb,  which  has  been 
said  by  some  authors  to  have  originated  with  him “  Amicus 
Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas.”  When  in  his 
Nicomachean  Ethics  he  attempts  to  refute  the  Platonic  Theory 
of  Ideas  or  Archetypal  Forms,  he  expresses  his  reluctance  to 
say  aught  against  it,  because  it  was  originated  by  men  who 
were  dear  to  him,  qilXovg  avSQug.  “  Yet,”  continues  he,  “  it  seems 
to  be  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of  preser\dng  the  truth  to  sacrifce 
even  our  own  families,  especially  as  we  are  philosophers.”^  Now 
such  expressions  as  the  preceding,  made  by  so  abstract  a  contro- 

*  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  pp.  45,  89.  The  Ancient  Translation,  p.  57  states,  that 
Aristotle  in  disagreeing  with  Plato  harmonized  with  Plato’s  maxims,  “  Quod 
magis  oportet  de  veritate  curare,  quam  de  aliquo  alio  and,  “  Amicus  quidem 
Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas and,  “De  Socrate  parum  est  curandum,  de 
veritate  multum.” 

*  Ethic.  Nic.  I.  ep.  6.  Ritter  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy  says, 
that  Aristotle  evinces  at  times  a  bitterness  “  in  his  attacks  upon  the  system  of 
Plato  but  must  we  not  distinguish  between  bitterness  against  the  system  and 
ill  will  towaids  the  person  of  a  philosopher  ?  See  Morrison’s  Ritter,  Vol.  III. 
p.  7. 
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versialist,  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  if  made  by  a  writer  of 
more  exuberant  sensibilities.  It  is  a  tacit  and  so  much  the  more 
sincere  disclosure  of  attachment  to  the  character  of  one,  with 
whom  after  all  he  could  have  but  little  inward  communion.  Nor 
does  history  refuse  corroboration  to  our  hehef  that  the  Stagirite 
cherished  a  feeling  of  friendship  rather  than  enmity  towards  his 
old  master.  Pseudo- Ammonius,  quoting  from  a  life  of  Aristotle 
now  lost,  says  that  the  pupil  erected  an  altar  to  the  meiiiory  of 
his  teacher,  with  the  following  inscription ; 

This  altar  was  erected  by  Aristotle  to  Plato, 

A  man  whom  it  is  not  fitting  for  the  bad  to  praise. 

BuhleJ  has  shown  that  the  substance  of  this  inscription  appears 
to  be  made  out  of  an  elegy  to  Eudemus,  and  therefore  to  be  im¬ 
properly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  Still  this  philosopher  may  have 
reared  the  marble  for  his  teacher ;  he  may  have  written  an  in¬ 
scription  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  above  cited ;  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  crediting  the  essential  parts  of  this  report  in  fa-  ' 
vor  of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  crediting  the  reports  of  an  opposite 
character ;  it  proves  at  least  that  the  testimony  of  the  Grecian 
story-tellers  is  divided,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  their  self-contra¬ 
dictions  we  must  be  influenced  by  the  internal  veri-similitude, 
or  the  want  of  it  in  their  narratives. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  Aristotle  entertained  feelings  of  hostility 
to  his  teacher,  we  must  regard  it  as  very  improbable  that  he  should 
have  manifested  them  as  he  has  been  accused  of  doing.  He  was 
so  much  younger  than  Plato  and  so  much  less  favorably  known 
in  Greece,  that  he  must  have  lost  his  characteristic  shrewdness  to 
have  openly  opposed  the  very  idol  of  Athens.  He  was  a  foreign¬ 
er  at  the  scat  of  Grecian  learning,  and  on  that  account  must  have 
been  undervalued  by  the  Athenians,  who  looked  with  contempt 
upon  metics  or  aliens.  How  then  could  he  have  ventured  to  en¬ 
ter  the  lists  of  rivalry  with  the  sage,  who  was  not  only  a  citizen 
of  Athens  but  also  related  to  some  of  her  most  illustrious  men,  as 
for  example,  the  generals  Chabrias  and  Timotheus.2  It  is  not  in 

*  Vid.  Arist.  Vit.  per  ann.  dig.  p.  90. 

•  This  argument,  employed  by  Pseudo-Ammonius,  to  prove  that  Aristotle 
never  ventured  upon  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  opposition  to  Plato’s,  is 
set  aside  by  Ritter,  on  the  ground  that  Chabrias  and  Timotheus  weie  deceased 
at  the  time  of  the  Stagirite’s  residence  in  Athens.  But  a  consanguinity  with 
such  men  may  often  have  more  influence  when  the  men  are  numbered  with 
the  dead,  than  while  they  are  living. 
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keeping  with  the  prudence  and  circumspection  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  father  of  logic,  that  he  should  have  hazarded  the  unequal 
contest  between  an  obscure  and  alien  pupil  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  far-famed  teacher  as-  well  as  an  aristocratic  citizen  on  the  other. 
While  then  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  there  existed  an  in¬ 
timate  confiding  friendship,  an  inner  commingling  of  the  mind 
and  heart  between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  it  is  likewise  not  to 
be  believed  that  there  existed  an  open  animosity  between  them, 
or  any  want  of  personal  esteem.  They  were  mutual  well-wishers 
though  not  brothers.  They  lived  neither  in  rancorous  hatred  nor 
in  fervid  love  toward  each  other.  They  were  kind  opponents ; 
and  philosophical,  controversial  friends. 

Personal  Relations  between  Aristotle  and  Isocrates. 

The  accoimts  of  a  personal  feud  between  the  Stagirite  and  the 
celebrated  rhetorician,  Isocrates,  are  liable  to  less  objection  than 
those  which  relate  to  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Isocrates  had  not  the 
authority  nor  the  character  which  Plato  possessed,  he  had  far 
lower  claims  upon  the  esteem  of  the  Stagirite,  had  exerted  but 
little  influence  over  him,  and  had  imposed  upon  him  no  especial 
obligation.  Hence  we  need  not  cross-examine  the  Grecian  liis- 
torians  so  rigidly,  nor  receive  their  narratives  with  so  great  reluc¬ 
tance  in  the  present  case,  as  in  that  to  which  we  devoted  the 
preceding  section.  Their  narratives,  besides,  are  not  so  discre¬ 
pant  from  one  another,  nor  from  internal  probability,  as  they  are  in 
the  case  which  we  last  considered.  They  unite  in  the  reiiort  that 
these  celebrated  rivals  contended  with  one  another,  and  exhibited 
a  degree  of  excitement  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  dignity 
of  their  station. 

Isocrates  was  regarded  by  Aristotle  and  by  other  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  as  deficient  in  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  power  of 
thorough  analysis.  His  mode  of  teaching  rhetoric  was  thought 
to  be  empirical,  he  was  accused  of  not  understanding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  science  which  he  professed  to  explain,  condemned 
for  applying  the  rhetorical  art  merely  to  panegyrical  orations,  and 
not  to  judicial  speeches ;  for  treating  not  so  much  of  forensic  and 
civil  causes,  as  of  mere  elegance  of  speech. i  When,  therefore, 
Aristotle  perceived  that  Isocrates  attracted  crowds  to  his  lectures, 
that  among  his  hearers  were  some  of  the  nobility,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon,  and  that  he  was  lauded  by 


‘  Vid.  Cicero  de  Oral.  VII  p.  35. 
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the  multitude  as  the  chief  of  the  rhetoricians,  the  indignation  of 
the  young  philosopher  was  roused.  He  applied  to  the  rhetori¬ 
cian  a  verse  from  the  Philoctetes  of  Euripides,  a  play  now  lost. 
The  poet  had  said,  “  It  is  shameful  to  keep  silence  over  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  let  the  barbarians  speak.”  Aristotle 
modified  the  quotation  thus,  “  It  is  shameful  to  keep  silence,  and 
let  Isocrates  speak.”  He  therefore  did  not  keep  silence.  He 
commenced  a  rival  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  al¬ 
though  he  ’  had  previously  undervalued  the  art.  He  endeavored 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  opponent,  by  discussing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  eloquence  philosophically  and  fundamentally.  He  also 
connected  with  his  instructions  a  system  of  practical  exercises. 

“  Curavit,  says  Cicero,^  et  illustravit  doctrinam  illam  omnem,  re- 
mmque  cognitionem  cum  orationis  exercitatione  ccmjunxit.”  It  is 
probable  also,  that  in  this  period  he  published  the  lost  work  on 
rhetoric,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  that  in  this 
work  he  commented  with  severity  upon  the  literary  merits  of  Iso¬ 
crates.  He  seems  to  have  made  some  enemies  to  himself  by 
these  sallies  against  his  rival,  but  still  he  displayed  such  force  of 
mind  in  the  contest  as  to  establish  his  reputation  for  solidity  and 
depth  of  genius.  From  a  passage  in  Cicero  de  Oratore,‘2  it  would 
appear,  that  the  efforts  of  Aristotle  at  tliis  time  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  contributed  to  recommend 
the  pliilosophical  rhetorician  to  that  monarch,  for  the  office  of  tu¬ 
tor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Still,  the  spirit  which  Aristotle  breath¬ 
ed  in  this  controversy  is  said  to  have  been  violent  and  bitter,  and 
his  treatment  of  his  antagonist  not  always  candid,  “  Quorum 
uterque,”  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  two  rivals,^  “  suo  studio 
delectatus,  contempsit  alteram.”  Cephisodoras,  or  Cephisodotus, 
a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  appeared  in  defence  of  his  master,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  in  four  books  against  Aristotle.  He  attacked  the 
moral  character  of  the  Stagirite  with  great  vehemence,  and  laid 
pecuhar  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Aristotle  had  published  a  book 
of  proverbs.  The  authorship  of  such  a  work  he  condemned  as 
unseemly  for  a  man  of  science.  From  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  insists  on  this  charge,  we  may  infer  the  paucity  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  were  at  his  disposal.  If  a  man’s  innocence  can  be 
proved  from  the  foolishness  of  the  accusations  which  his  enemies 
urge  against  him,  then  we  need  no  better  guaranty  for  the  virtue 
of  our  philosopher  than  the  fact  that  his  accusers,  when  they  wish- 

‘  De  Oral.  VII.  ch.  35. 

*  I.  Lib.  VII.  §  35.  See  also  Tnstit.  Quinct.  Lib.  I.  §  1. 

^  De  Officiis  1.  I.  §  4. 
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ed  to  calumniate  him  most  forcibly,  accused  him  of  editing  a  col¬ 
lection  of  apothegms.  Such  apothegms  are  ever  the  delight  of 
men,  who  love  to  reduce  the  varieties  of  truth  to  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  generalizations.  Tliey  are,  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  not 
only  for  delight  and  ornament  but  for  real  businesses  and  civil 
usages ;  for  they  are,  as  he  said,  secures  aut  mucrones  verbomm, 
which  by  their  sharp  edge  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  matters 
and  business ;  and  occasions  run  round  in  a  ring,  and  what  was 
once  profitable  may  again  be  practised,  and  again  be  effectual, 
whether  a  man  speak  them  as  ancient  or  make  them  his  own.” 
Aristocles  Messenius  and  Numenius  speak  disparagingly  of  tliis 
work  of  Cephisodorus  against  Aristotle,  but  Athenaeus  commends 
it,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  pronounces  it  naw  yyavfxaar^v. 

It  is  probable,  that  so  extended  a  comment  on  the  Siagirite  had 
reference  not  merely  to  his  oral  lectures  and  book  of  proverbs  and 
treatise  on  rhetoric,  but  also  to  several  other  works  which  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which  he  had  given  to  the  public  be¬ 
fore  this  altercation  commenced.  It  is  also  probable  that  many 
other  volumes  were  written  against  him  at  this  time,  and  that  / 
many  of  the  scandals  relating  to  him  originated  from  this  conten¬ 
tion.  St.  Croix  alludes  to  a  letter  of  Isocrates  in  which  the  ora¬ 
tor  endeavors  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  Alexander  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  and  against  that  of  logic,  and  this  letter  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  that  critic  to  be  a  secret  attack  upon  Aristotle,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  injure  his  infiuence  with  the  court  of  Macedon. 

There  has  been  some  debate  with  regard  to  the  time  of  this 
altercation  between  the  younger  and  the  older  rhetorician.  Buhle 
supposes^  that  it  occurred  during  the  period  of  Aristotle’s  second 
residence  in  Athens,  but  Isocrates  had  been  dead  at  least  three 
years  before  this  period  commenced.  Consequently  the  rival 
school  must  have  been  established,  while  Aristotle  was  a  pupil 
of  Plato  at  the  Academy.  From  a  statement  made  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  it  should  seem,  that  the  latter  part  of  our  philosopher’s  first 
residence  in  Athens  was  the  time  of  his  contention  with  Isocra¬ 
tes,  and  we  should  infer  that  he  was  emboldened  to  engage  in 
such  a  rivalry,  by  his  success  in  the  embassy  on  which  he  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Philip.  At  this  period,  Isocrates  must 
have  been  at  least  eighty  years  of  age,  for  he  died  in  the  year 
338  before  Christ,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  Aristotle  left 
Athens  in  the  year  348,  ten  years  previous  to  his  rival’s  death. 
The  Stagirite  himself  could  have  been  not  much  more  than  thirty 


*  Vita  Arist.  p.  95. 
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years  old  at  the  time  of  this  competition.  It  appears  singular  that| 
one  so  young  should  have  been  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  an  octo¬ 
genarian  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  which  induces  Buhle  to  assign 
a  later  date  to  the  rivalship, — a  period  when  Aristotle  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  but  when  unfortunately  the  rival  had  been  deceas¬ 
ed  at  least  three  years. 

Departure  from  Athens  to  Mysia. 

Having  resided  twenty  years  at  the  academy,  Aristotle  left  it  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  in  the  year  348  B.  C.,  which 
was  the  first  quarter  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad. 
This  was  the  time  of  Plato’s  death.  Some  suppose  that  he  quit¬ 
ted  Athens,  because  the  demise  of  his  teacher  had  removed  the 
chief  attmctions  of  the  place ;  others,  that  he  left  it  in  indignation 
because  Speusippus,  instead  of  himself,  was  appointed  Plato’s 
successor  in  the  academy.  Both  of  these  accounts  imply  that  no 
violent  animosity  had  existed  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil, 
for  if  Aristotle  had  contended  with  his  master,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  done,  he  could  not  have  so  long  cherished  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  receiving  from  his  injured  foe  the  honor  of  succeeding  him 
in  an  office,  which,  though  not  the  most  lucmtive,  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  exalted  in  the  literary  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  confidence  on  the  motives  of 
Aristotle  for  leaving  Athens,  but  we  are  authorized  in  rejecting 
the  slander  which  some  have  circulated,  that  he  was  influenced 
by  a  desire  of  gratifying  his  sensual  propensities  at  a  foreign  court. 
He  had  previously  possessed  ample  means  for  satiating  these  pro¬ 
pensities,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  deny  himself  the  gmtifica- 
tion,  to  him  far  more  intense,  of  storing  his  capacious  mind  with 
the  knowledge  which  it  craved.  He  may  have  thought  that  he 
had  remained  long  enough  in  one  city,  and  that  his  education 
would  be  more  complete,  if  he  should  change  for  a  season  his 
habits  of  thought  and  life.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Philip  was 
ravaging  Greece ;  he  had  just  laid  Olynthus  in  ruins,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Athens.  Demosthenes  was 
exerting  his  influence  to  rouse  his  fellow-citizens  against  the  La¬ 
cedemonian  conqueror.  They  were  inflamed  against  Philip  and 
against  all  who  acknowledged  his  sway.  They  knew  that  he  of¬ 
ten  employed  his  subjects  as  spies  in  foreign  lands,  and  that  his 
stratagems  were  as  formidable  as  his  arms.  One  of  his  subjects 
was  Aristotle,  the  father  of  Aristotle  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
VoL.  L  No.  1.  6 
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the  father  of  Philip,  and  the  son  of  Nicomachns  was  known  to  be 
a  favorite  of  the  son  of  Amyntas.  This  alien  from  Macedonia 
was  also  reported  to  mingle  political  discussions  with  his  literary 
teachings.  He  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Isocrates,  and  of  the 
numerous  supporters  of  that  venerable  oiutor.  Plato  no  longer 
lived  to  shield  his  illustrious  pupil  from  popular  suspicion.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Stagirite  foresaw  a  storm  of  Grecian 
indignation  rising  against  him,  and  that  he  fled  before  it  to 
seek  shelter  in  other  lands.  Or  if  he  had  no  fear  of  popular  vio¬ 
lence,  he  might  have  been  impelled  by  his  patriotism  to  abandon 
a  people,  who  were  becoming  almost  frantic  against  his  friend  and 
sovereign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  quitted  Athens,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  Hermias,  governor  of  Atameus,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  that  city,  or  according  to  Strabo  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city  of  Assos,i  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic.  He 
was  accompanied  thither  by  his  friend  Xenocrates,  the  same  who 
is  said  by  Aelian  to  have  assumed  so  hostile  an  attitude  to  him 
in  the  pretended  controversy  with  Plato.  This  fact  is  another  in¬ 
dication,  that  the  severity  of  that  contest  has  been  exaggerated  by 
partizan  historians. 

Atameus  and  Assos  were  cities  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
shore  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  and  opposite  to  the  island  Lesbos. 
They  were  in  that  part  of  Asia,  hallowed  beyond  almost  any 
other  by  classical  recollection,  and  affording  a  delightful  retreat  to 
the  student,  be  he  a  poet  or  a  philosopher. 

Character  of  Hermias  ;  his  Connection  with  Aristotle. 

By  his  intimacy  with  Aristotle,  Hermias  was  raised  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  literary  world,  which  he  would  not  have  attained  by 
his  individual  merits,  great  as  these  must  have  been.  In  this  con¬ 
spicuous  position  has  he  been  “  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at,  and 
grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rabble  of  satyrs  and  goblins”  among  the 
Greek  biographers.  Strabo  and  Demetrius  of  Magnesia,  who  are 
followed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  call  him  a  Bithynian,  a  slave  of 
Eubulus,  and  a  eunuch.  That  the  last  appellation  is  not  rightly 
applied  to  him,  has  been  shown  by  Dgen  in  the  Schol.  Graecor. 
p.  162,  and  is  virtually  contradicted  by  those  historians,  who  affirm 
that  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Aristotle.  That  he  was  no 
slave,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  may  be  readily  admitted, 


*  As  Atameus  and  Assos  were  under  the  same  government,  the  Stagirite 
may  have  resided  in  each  of  these  cities  alternately. 
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if  we  consider  that  every  subordinate  officer  was  often  termed,  by 
the  Greeks,  a  slave  of  his  superior  in  command.  In  an  army,  aU 
who  occupied  subaltern  stations  were,  in  this  sense,  slaves  of  the 
commander  in  chief  Hermias  was  a  friend  of  Eubulus,  and  as 
such  was  entrusted  by  him  with  many  important  offices. 

That  we  know  so  little  of  Eubulus  is  matter  of  regret,  for  he 
was  evidently  no  ordinary  man.  He  evinced  genius  and  tact. 
According  to  Strabo  he  was  once  a  banker ;  he  amassed  great 
wealth,  and  acquired  great  influence  over  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
is  called  by  Suidas  a  philosopher,  i  and  appears  to  have  spent 
much  time  at  Athens,  in  the  society  of  her  teachers  and  sages. 
By  his  affluence  and  intellectual  vigor  he  obtained  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Assos,  Atameus,  and  the  circumjacent  regions.  Hermias, 
who  had  aided  him  in  securing  this  elevation,  was  appointed  by 
him  to  the  government  of  one  or  both  of  these  cities,  Assos  or  Atar- 
neus,  and  thus  was  he  the  slave,  or  subordinate  general,  of  Eubu¬ 
lus. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Hermias  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  which  Aristotle  delivered  during  his  first  residence  at  Athens. 
But  he  availed  himself  of  other  literary  privileges,  particularly  of 
the  instnictions  of  Plato.  He  resided  at  Athens  for  the  purpose  not 
of  mental  acquisition  merely,  but  also  of  superintending  the  exten¬ 
sive  pecuniary  concerns  of  Eubulus.  That  he  was,  during  this 
period,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  ap¬ 
pears  probable  from  the  fact  of  his  subsequently  inviting  these 
philosophers  to  spend  so  long  a  time  with  him,  at  his  residence  in 
Mysia,  He  must  have  left  the  city  some  years  before  Plato’s 
death.  He  may  have  been  called  away  from  the  academy  by  the 
political  agitations  of  his  adopted  land.  Having  united  with  Eu¬ 
bulus  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  a  part  of  the  Mysian  territory  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  and  having  been  rewarded  with  an  honorable 
office  for  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  certainly  deserves  great 
credit  for  persevering  in  his  scientific  predilections,  and  calling  to 
his  palace  two  of  the  most  promising  philosophers  of  his  time.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  wished  their  aid  in  draughting  a  code 
of  laws  for  his  subjects.  This  too  is  honorable  to  a  governor  raised 
but  recently  to  his  dignities,  and  by  no  means  secure  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  He  held  his  dominion  amid  great  popular  excitement  and 
in  defiance  of  the  immense  power  of  Persia.  Although  many 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Syria,  had  risen 
against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  yet  was  their  struggle  for  freedom  re- 


‘  Jvvdarov  naA  iptloaofov. 
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sisted  not  merely  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  mercenaries  from 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Mem- 
non  of  Rhodes.i  Eubulus  fell  at  last  a  prey  to  violence.  His 
death  was  probably  the  result  of  Persian  intrigue.  It  has  been 
ascribed  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia,  and  after  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  to  the  treachery  of  Hermias ;  but  this  is  mere  slander. 
Hermias  reigned  in  the  stead  of  Eubulus,  maintained  his  authority 
with  consummate  skill,  until  he  was  entrapped  by  the  Persian 
general  Mentor.  He  trusted  the  oath  of  that  perfidious  commander, 
and  conserited  to  a  peaceful  interview  with  him.  The  oath  was 
violated,  Hermias  was  seized,  delivered  over  to  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  and  put  to  death  by  strangulation.  Tertullian  is  supposed 
to  relate,  (in  a  passage,  however,  of  doubtful  genuineness,)  that 
the  death  of  this  governor  was  occasioned  by  the  treachery  of 
Aristotle;  a  statement  made  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
against  the  united  testimony  of  writers,  who  on  this  subject  are 
far  more  deserving  of  credit  than  the  author  of  such  a  calumny. 
The  pliilosopher  appears  to  have  mourned  the  sudden  exit  of  his 
friend.  He  reared  to  his  memory  a  monument,  or  as  some  affirm 
a  cenotaph  at  Delphi,  and  Diogenes  Laertius®  has  preserved  its 
inscription :  “  Slain  in  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of 
the  gods,  by  the  tyrant  of  the  bow-bearing  Persians ;  not  openly, 
with  the  spear,  on  the  bloody  battle-field,  but  by  the  treachery  of  a 
deceitful  man.”  The  Stagirite,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Her- 
mias,  wrote  an  ode  also,  of  which  there  have  been  several  metri¬ 
cal  translations  into  the  Latin  and  German  languages  ,3  and  the 
following  is  an  unmetrical  version  in  the  EngUsh.  “  Oh  virtue 
(^QFTa,  virtus),  hard  to  attain  by  the  race  of  men,  but  yet  the 
fairest  object  of  pursuit  in  life !  For  thy  beauty,  oh  virgin,  is  it  an 
enviable  lot  even  to  die  in  Greece,  and  to  endure  without  fatigue 
the  severest  toils.  Thou  givest  man  the  enjoyment  of  immortal 
fruit,  which  is  better  than  gold  and  noble  birth  and  soft  sleep.  For 
thy  sake,  in  search  of  thine  honor,  toiled  the  divine  Hercules,  and 
the  children  of  Leda.  Longing  after  thee  went  Achilles  also,  and 
Ajax,  down  to  Hades.  On  account  of  thy  lovely  form  Hermias  too, 
the  nursling  of  Atameus,  deprived  himself  of  the  light  of  day. 
Therefore  shall  his  exploits  be  renowned  in  song,  and  he  shall  re- 

*  Buhle  says  that  Mentor  was  the  leader,  and  not  Memnon.  All  other  biog¬ 
raphers  of  Aristotle  say  Memnon.  Vit.  0pp.  Om.  p.  91. 

*  Arist.  Vit.  p.  7. 

®  For  the  original  of  this  ode,  see  Arist.  Vit.  Auct.  Diog.  LaCrt.  in  Opp.  Om. 
Arist.  edit.  Buhle,  Tom.  1.  p.  8.  See  also  p.  24  for  a  Latin  version ;  Stahr’s  Arist. 
B.  1.  p.  80  for  a  German  version. 
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ceive  an  immortal  name  from  the  muses,  the  daughters  of  memo¬ 
ry,  when  they  pay  adoration  to  Jupiter  as  the  Protector  of  the 
rights  of  hospitahty  {Jiog  ^sviov),  and  bestow  on  faithful  friend¬ 
ship  its  fit  reward.” 

The  whole  style  of  this  ode  indicates  a  sincere  veneration  for 
its  subject,  as  a  man  of  moral  not  less  than  of  mental  excellence ; 
and  could  not  have  been  written  by  one  who  associated  with  Her¬ 
mias  as  Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  beast¬ 
ly  self-indulgence.  This  is  not  the  lamentation  of  one  sensualist 
over  the  misfortunes  of  another,  for  it  bespeaks  a  kind  of  respect 
which  hbertines  rarely  entertain  for  libertines.  Although  we  should 
not  infer  from  the  abstract  character  of  the  Stagirite’s  genius,  that 
he  would  have  ever  attempted  a  metrical  composition,  we  are  yet 
pleased  to  find  that  his  sensibilities  were  so  active  as  to  seek  an 
outflow  in  poetical  effusions,  and  especially  that  his  love  to  his 
friends  poured  itself  forth  in  such  a  channel.  True,  he  seems  not 
to  have  been  born  a  poet ;  but  we  admire  him  the  more  that  he 
tried,  it  matters  not  with  what  success,  to  make  himself  one.  He 
is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  to  have  composed  some  epics  as  well 
as  elegiacs ;  and  thus  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  his  mind  not 
exclusively  in  its  philosopliical  propensities,  although  these  prom¬ 
ised  him  the  highest  eminence. 

But  when  a  man  has  so  far  eclipsed  his  former  rivals  as  Aris¬ 
totle  appears  to  have  done,  he  cannot,  even  while  suffering  the 
pain  of  bereavement,  escape  their  envy,  but  will  be  wounded  in 
all  circumstances  in  all  his  vulnerable  points.  For  the  ode  in  which 
he  gave  vent  to  his  grief  for  Hermias,  the  philosopher  was,  some 
years  afterward,  prosecuted  before  the  Areopagus.  He  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  having  indited  sacrilege  and  blasphemy.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  paying  to  his  friend  the  honors  which  are  due  to  the  gods 
only.  It  is  true  that  he  represented  Hermias  as  receiving  honor 
from  superior  natures,  and  receiving  it  at  the  same  time  with  Jupiter 
Xenius ;  but  he  wrote  in  the  laiiguage  of  feeling,  and  his  words 
are  not  to  be  pressed  to  all  the  conclusions  or  implications  which 
may  logically  be  wrung  from  them.  He  wrote,  moreover,  after  the 
fashion  that  was  common  among  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  his 
scolium  (for  such  rather  than  psBan  is  the  true  description  of  the 
ode,)  was  no  more  blasphemous  than  the  scolia  which  were  simg 
every  week  at  banquets  in  Athens.  He  must  indeed  have  lived  a 

•  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  T.  I.  p.  24.  So  likewise  the  anonymous  biographer,  Vit, 
p.  65,  66. 
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virtuous  life,  if  all  his  enemies,  after  searching  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  for  his  foibles,  could  find  nothing  more  reprehensible 
than  his  use  of  a  few  extravagant  phrases,  in  a  lamentation  over  a 
murdered  friend.  Even  if  we  admit  that  the  style  of  his  ode  was 
not  logically  or  theo-logically  conformable  to  the  standards,  still  we 
cannot  but  find  some  apology  for  his  surrender  to  the  impulses  of 
feeling,  in  the  domestic  relations  which  he  was  at  this  time  as- 
siuning,  and  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  next  section. 

Marriage  of  Aristotle. 

At  the  time  of  penning  the  obnoxious  ode  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  the  Stagirite  was  ,cherishing  an  affection  for  Pythias,  who 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  departed  Hermias.  Some  say 
that  she  had  been  the  concubine  of  the  governor  of  Assos  ;  others, 
that  she  was  his  sister ;  a  third  party  say,  that  she  was  his  real 
daughter ;  but  the  best  authorities  represent  her  as  his  adopted 
daughter,  and,  it  is  sometimes  added,  his  sister  also.  Aristotle  mar¬ 
ried  her  shortly  after  the  death  of  Hermias ;  but  as  his  mourning 
for  the  adoptive  father  was  the  cause  of  fresh  vituperations,  so 
was  his  hymeneal  bliss  with  the  daughter  disturbed  by  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  was  so  severely  scandalized  by  the  Greek  tale-bearers, 
for  his  marriage  with  Pythias,  that  he  felt  himself  obhged  to  ex¬ 
plain,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Antipater,  his  reasons  for  such  a 
union.  Aristocles,  who  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  matrimonial  engagement. 

After  the  sudden  discomfiture  and  death  of  Hermias,  the  treach¬ 
erous  Mentor  sought  to  occupy  with  Persian  troops  the  cities  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  Mysian  commander.  Aristotle  and  Xe- 
nocrates  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  If  they  had 
left  Pythias  in  Mysia,  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  and  in  all  probability  been  slain.  Unwilling  that  she 
should  be  thus  sacrificed,  and  having  previously  entertained  a  high 
regard  for  her  character  as  a  “  modest  and  amiable  woman,” 
amqjQova  xai  dya&ijv,  the  Stagirite  took  her  for  his  wife,  and  by  a 
rapid  flight  saved  her  from  the  enemy.  He  has  been  censiued  for 
the  extravagance  of  his  affection  for  Pythias,  and  accused  not  only 
of  composing  a  hymn  in  honor  of  her  father,  as  if  he  were  a  god, 
but  also  of  presenting  offerings  to  Pythias,  as  if  she  were  a  goddess, 
offerings  like  those  presented  by  the  Athenians  to  Ceres.  Dioge¬ 
nes  Laertius^  derived  this  tale  from  Lycon ;  yet  Lycon  represents 


‘  0pp.  Om.  Arist.  ed.  Buhle,  p.  5. 
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our  philosopher  as  paying  these  honors  to  his  wife,  not  soon  after  her 
marriage,  but  soon  after  her  death.  Had  not  the  envy  of  his  infe¬ 
riors  been  fertile  in  hbels,  Aristotle  might  easily  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  coldheartedness  in  his  conjugal  relations ;  but  such  a 
suspicion  is  removed  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  charges  against 
his  domestic  character  are  of  the  opposite  complexion ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  trust  these  calumnious  details,  we  may  yet  re¬ 
gard  them  as  indicating,  in  the  general,  that  the  philosopher’s  home 
affections  were  ardent  rather  than  torpid,  that  he  gave  more  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  reproach  of  idolatry  than  to  that  of  cruelty,  and  that 
Burke’s  oft-quoted  description  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician 
cannot  apply  to  the  father  of  metaphysics.  As  he  is  not  accused 
of  indifference  toward  his  wife  or  her  adoptive  father,  but  rather 
of  an  idolizing  attachment,  we  may  yield  so  much  credit  to  his 
maligners  as  to  concede,  that  he  cherished  full  as  much  of  the 
household  tenderness  as  could  be  expected  from  the  “  inventor  of 
syllogisms.”  That  he  cherished  more,  the  readers  of  his  Logic 
may  believe  hardly. 

Aristocles,  who  is  probably  indebted  for  his  information  to  the 
correspondence  of  Aristotle  with  Antipater,  has  described  Pythias 
as  worthy  of  her  husband’s  love.  Her  affection  for  him  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  her  request,  that  his  bones  after  his  death  should  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  her  own ;  a  request  which  he  noticed  in  his 
last  will,  and  with  which  his  surviving  friends  were  ordered  to  com¬ 
ply.  In  such  an  incident  does  virtue  assert  itself,  reveahng  its 
sway  over  the  affections,  although  it  had  been  nearly  concealed 
by  obloquy  from  the  view  of  the  world. 

Aristotle  in  Macedonia,  Teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Having  remained  three  years  at  the  court  of  Atameus  or  Assos, 
Aristotle  fled  to  Mitylene,  the  capital  city  of  Lesbos,  and  the  birth 
place  of  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  Theophanes,  Hel- 
lenicus,  and  other  illustrious  authors.  It  is  conjectured  that  Hermi- 
as  left  friends  surviving  in  Mitylene,  who  would  gladly  receive  and 
defend  his  former  guest.  How  long  the  refugee  remained  in  this 
city,  and  whether,  as  Buhle  supposes,  Xenocrates  remained  with 
him,  we  know  not.  He  repaired  thither  in  345  B.  C.,  but  accepted 
in  343  B.  C.  a  call  to  superintend  the  education  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  at  this  time  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  his  pupil  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.i  ApoUo- 


’  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  Ritter  asserts,  that  Alexander 
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doms  says,  that  Alexander  was  at  this  time  in  his  fifteenth  year ;  but 
certainly  he  was  bom  in  356  B.  C.,  and  commenced  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Macedon  in  336  B.  C.  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and 
died  in  323  B.  C.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  six  months. 
In  the  year  343  then,  when  he  commenced  his  studies  under  the 
tutorship  of  Aristotle,  he  could  not  have  attained  the  age  specified 
by  Apollodoras.  If  it  be  said,  contrary  to  the  most  authentic  re¬ 
cords,  that  the  Stagirite  may  not  have  commenced  the  instmction 
of  Alexander  until  341  B.  C.,  it  is  rephed  that  he  had  finished  this 
instruction  in  340,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  a  single  year 
he  had  accomplished  so  much  for  his  royal  pupil,  as  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  done  diuring  his  tutorship. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  indu¬ 
ced  Philip  to  select  Aristotle  as  Alexander  s  tutor,  may  have  been 
the  early  intimacy  between  the  king  and  the  Stagirite,  when  the 
two  were  boys  together  at  the  court  of  Pella ;  and  another  reason 
may  have  been  that  assigned  by  Cicero,  the  distinction  which 
Aristotle  acquired  at  the  academy,  particularly  in  his  competition 
with  Isocrates.  The  report  of  Hermippus,  that  Aristotle  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians  on  an  embassy  to  Phihp,  and  that  he  obtained 
for  them  the  favors  which  they  had  desired ;  that  he  was  also 
while  at  Athens  in  the  habit  of  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
king,  and  had  thereby  rendered  important  services  to  his  friends, — 
these  and  other  ciicumstances  indicate  that  the  coiurt  of  Macedon 
had  been  long  disposed  to  honor  the  Stagirite.  Aulus  Gkjllius  and 
Dio  Chrysostom  have  preserved  a  letter,  which  the  king  is  said  to 
have  written  Aristotle,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  “  I  feel  myself  bound  to  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  that 
a  son  is  bom  to  me,  as  that  he  is  bom  in  your  day ;  for  under 
your  tuition  he  will  become,  I  hope,  worthy  to  succeed  me  in  the 
government  of  Macedonia.”  St.  Croix  and  other  writers  have 
denied  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  ;  and  some  have  supposed 
that  if  genuine,  it  is  the  letter  by  which  Aristotle,  thirteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Alexander,  was  invited  to  take  immediate  charge 
of  the  prince’s  education.  But  the  whole  style  of  the  epistle 
evinces,  that  it  was  written  in  the  early  infancy  of  the  prince. 
Why  should  Philip  have  announced  to  his  friend,  “  Know  that  a 
son  is  bom  to  me,”  when  not  only  this  friend  must  have  known 
the  fact  thirteen  years  before,  but  even  the  whole  nation  and  all 


was  but  three  years  old  at  this  time,  such  an  assertion  being  contrary  to  the 
united  testimony  of  other  historians.  See  Morrison’s  Ritter,  Vol.  111.  p.8. 
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the  surrounding  countries  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Alexander  as  with  household  words  ? 

Why  Aristotle  was  not  actually  employed  in  the  education  of 
the  prince  during  the  early  childhood  of  the  latter,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  why  he  was  not  allowed  to  defer  for  a  still  longer 
period  the  duties,  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  thirteen  years 
before,  may  be  more  easily  conjectured.  The  teachers  of  Alex¬ 
ander  had  now  developed  their  incapacity  to  control  him ;  and  it 
thence  became  needful  to  secure  some  sagacious  disciplinarian, 
who  might  save  the  boy  from  moral  ruin.  One  of  his  former 
teachers  was  Leonidas,  a  near  relative  of  Philip’s  wife  Olympias, 
and  a  man  of  Spartan  severity  of  manners.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  search  the  prince’s  trunks  and  wardrobe,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  any  article  of  luxury  or  superfluity,  that  might 
be  concealed  amid  his  clothing ;  and  when  Ada,  the  queen  of  Ca- 
ria,  sent  for  his  service  some  of  her  best  cooks  and  bakers,  he 
replied  that  “  he  had  no  need  of  them,  for  he  had  been  supplied 
with  better  cooks  by  his  tutor,  Leonidas ;  a  march  before  day,  to 
to  dress  his  dinner ;  and  a  light  dinner,  to  prepare  his  supper.” 
The  influence  of  Leonidas  tended  to  encourage  a  ferocity  and 
roughness  in  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and  these  faults,  though 
buried  for  a  season,  were  never  entirely  eradicated,^  but  sprung  up 
again  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Lysimachus,  the  Acamanian,  had  been  another  of  Alexander's 
teachers.  He  was  a  flatterer,  and  offered  the  most  ruinous  adu¬ 
lation  to  his  pupil.  He  was  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phoenix ; 
Alexander,  Achilles ;  and  Philip,  Peleus.  By  such  flatteries  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  court,  but  he  contribu¬ 
ted  much  to  the  strengthening  of  that  self-willed  and  headstrong 
temper,  that  egotism  and  love  of  praise,  by  which  the  fame  of  the 
monarch  has  been  so  sadly  tarnished.  It  is  then  not  unnatural  to 
surmise,  that  Philip  perceiving  the  increase  of  his  son’s  coarseness 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  former  teacher,  and  the  increase  of  his 
son’s  obstinacy  under  the  tutorship  of  the  latter,  felt  the  need  of 
procuring  without  delay  the  services  of  the  only  man,  who  could 
control  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  prince. 

No  sooner  was  the  Stagiiite  summoned  to  his  high  duties,  than 
he  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  amiable  and  benevolent  tendencies. 
He  exerted  his  influence  with  the  court  to  procure  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  his  native  city  Stagira,  the  restoration  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  in  exile,  and  the  redemption  of  those  who  had  been 


*  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  1.  oh.  1.  §  8,  9. 
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sold  into  slavery.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  he  made  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  a  condition  of  his  accepting  the  tutorship 
proffered  him  by  Phihp.  It  is  stated  by  others,  that  he  obtained 
the  desired  favor  not  from  Phihp  but  from  Alexander.  This 
statement,  however,  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  most  creditable  au¬ 
thorities,  and  may  be  explained  by  the  conjecture,  that  he  was 
aided  m  his  petitions  to  the  father  by  the  intercessions  of  the  son. 
Valerius  Maximus  assigns  tliis  agency  of  Aristotle  for  the  benefit 
of  Stagira  to  a  much  later  period,  even  to  the  old  age  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher;  but  Stagira  was  destroyed  five  years  before  Aristotle 
was  invited  to  the  tutorsliip  of  the  prince,  and  why  should  he 
have  neglected,  diuing  all  liis  residence  at  Pella,  the  charity  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  must  have  lost  so  much  of  its  in¬ 
terest  to  him  ?  It  is  reported  by  some  that  Aristotle  framed  a 
code  of  laws  for  his  native  city,  when  it  had  been  rebuilt ;  but  it 
is  so  common  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  the  preparation  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  law  to  such  men  as  Aristotle,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
credit  the  report  Still  it  may  be  true.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  estabUshed  a  school  in  the  resuscitated  city,  and  that  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  instituted  a  festival  to  his  honor  and  called  it,  Aris- 
toteha,  after  his  name.  They  are  also  said  to  have  assigned  his 
name  to  one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  perhaps  the  month  of  his 
birth,  or  according  to  Pseudo- Ammonius,  that  in  which  the  festi¬ 
val  occurred.1  They  denominated  the  month,  2itayeiQiTri. 


Influence  of  Aristotle  over  Alexander. 

The  Stagirite  found  his  pupil  a  rough  and  boisterous  youth, 
more  disposed  to  tame  a  Bucephalus  than  to  cultivate  letters,  and 
fired  with  an  ambition  of  conquest  rather  than  a  love  for  the  arts 
of  peace.  But  the  keen-sighted  philosopher  had  not  studied  the 
human  mind  in  vain.  He  knew  the  sensibiUties  to  which  he 
could  appeal  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  disciphne,  and  so 
skilfully  did  he  adapt  the  influences  of  wliich  he  was  master  to 
the  refining  and  humanizing  of  his  pupil,  that  the  spots  of  the 
leopard  seemed  for  some  time  to  have  been  nearly  washed  away. 
True,  the  improvement  was  not  so  radical  as  to  be  permanent, 
but  a  good,  even  if  but  temporary,  is  better  than  a  continued  evil. 
The  crown-prince  was  so  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Stagirite,  that  he  honored  his  teacher  not  less 
than  he  honored  his  father ;  for  from  Philip,  he  said,  he  received 


^  Vid.  Arist.  Vit.  Auct.  Ammon.  0pp.  Om.  Arist.  Edit.  Buhle.  p.  47. 
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life,  but  from  Aristotle  he  received  all  that  gave  value  to  life. 
The  remarkable  talents,  with  which  the  prince  had  been  endued 
by  nature,  were  now  applied  to  objects  worthy  of  them.  He 
studied  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  ethical  and  political  philosophy. 
To  the  physical  sciences,  the  favorite  studies  of  his  teacher,  he 
devoted  himself  with  singular  ardor.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  in 
his  attention  to  medicine,  that  he  derived  pleasure  even  from  the 
practice  of  the  art  He  became  attached  to  the  society  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  philological  and  scientific 
discussions.  He  was  so  precocious,  that  probably  before  he  entered 
upon  his  seventeenth  year,  he  became  enamored  of  the  higher 
metaphysics,  even  the  esoteric  or  acromatic  mysteries  of  Aristotle. 
Aulus  Gellius  and  Plutarch  have  recorded,  that  when  the  hero 
was  in  his  Asiatic  campaign,  and  immersed  in  his  efforts  for  the 
subjugation  of  Persia,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Aristotle,  in  which 
he  complained  that  the  philosopher  had  published  his  esoteric 
lectures,  and  had  thus  made  known  to  the  many  what  the  am¬ 
bitious  hero  had  desired  to  retain,  as  the  distinction  of  the  few. 
But  his  teacher  endeavored  to  subdue  his  agitation  by  assuring 
him,  that  the  lectures  “  were  published  and  not  published that 
they  were  indeed  communicated  to  the  people,  but  still  could  not 
be  understood  without  the  oral  comments  of  their  author. 

We  are  authorized  to  believe  that  Aristotle  composed  some 
volumes  expressly  for  the  personal  use  of  his  pupil ;  as  the  work 
mql  ^aaiXetagy  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Pseudo- Ammonius 
speak.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  wrote  for  the  prince,  the  out¬ 
line  and  general  principles  of  many  other  works,  particularly  on 
education,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.  This  outline  he  filled  up 
during  his  leisure  at  Athens,  and  then  published  in  their  complete 
form  the  systems  which  he  had  used  in  compends  for  his  pupil. 

He  also  took  pains  to  interest  Alexander  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  poets.  There  are  many  indications  of  his  success  in  this 
design.  When  the  hero  was  occupied  with  the  destruction  of 
Thebes,  he  gave  orders  that  the  house  of  Pindar  should  be  spared ; 
for  he  had  been  inspired,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  the  Pindaric 
odes  for  his  martial  exploits,  and  felt  a  consequent  reverence  for 
their  author.  When  he  was  in  his  Asiatic  campaign,  he  com¬ 
missioned  Harpalus  to  send  him  not  only  the  works  of  the  his¬ 
torian  Philistus,  but  also  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles 
and  iEschylus,  and  the  dithyrambs  of  Telestes  and  Philoxenus. 
He  preferred  Euripides  to  all  other  tragedians,  and  had  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration  for  Homer’s  Hiad.  The  exploits  of  Achilles 
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inspired  him  with  new  love  of  conquest.  In  liis  various  cam¬ 
paigns  he  carried  with  him  a  copy  of  this  Epic,  which  had  been 
corrected  for  him  by  Aristotle  himself.  He  placed  it  at  night,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  by  the  side  of  his  dagger  under  his  pillow, 
and  when  it  was  disputed  what  use  should  be  made  of  a  splendid 
casket  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius’  camp,  the  conqueror 
ordered  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  depository  of  his  favorite 
volume.  Hence  was  this  copy  of  the  Hiad  called  jy  in  rov  voq- 
dtinos  ixSoaigt  or  ISioQ&tooig. 

To  the  art  of  music  also  was  Alexander  not  altogether  inatten¬ 
tive  under  the  guardianship  of  Aristotle ;  yet  he  made  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life  but  little  progress  in  the  art,  and  had  but  little  in¬ 
clination  for  it.  It  was  one  of  the  Stagirite’s  principles,  that  the 
mind  of  a  young  student  should  be  relieved  occasionally  by  mu¬ 
sic,  but  not  much  occupied  with  it. 

Plutarch  supposes,  that  in  his  pioject  of  subduing  the  world, 
Alexander  received  more  aid  from  Aristotle’s  instructions,  than  from 
aU  the  means  of  conquest  left  him  by  Philip.  John  Von  Muller, i 
says,  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  Alexander  designed  to  unite  all 
the  subjugated  nations  of  the  earth  in  one  Grecian  empire,  and  to 
raise  them  to  the  rank  of  civilized  humanity.  For  this  piurpose, 
he  sought  to  establish  colonies,  to  intermingle  different  mces,  and 
to  assimilate  their  manners.  He  wished  also  to  accustom  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  different  countries  to  regard  each  other  as  fellow 
citizens ;  and  for  this  end  to  diffuse  a  common  religion  and  to 
establish  commercial  intercourse.  As  a  disciple  of  the  general¬ 
izing  Aristotle,  Alexander  had  more  of  mclination  and  ability  than 
other  conquerors  to  enact  general  laws.”  But  it  is  objected  that 
the  Stagirite  had  advised  Alexander  to  conduct  hirnself  as  a  com¬ 
mander,  ^ysfiovixag,  with  the  Greeks,  but  as  a  despot,  Ifeanotinrngf 
with  the  barbarians ;  and  that  according  to  his  work  on  politics,^ 
all  who  are  not  qualified  for  freedom  should  be  held  in  slavery. 
How  then  could  he  design  to  diffuse  among  mankind  a  feeling 
of  their  common  interests  and  common  citizenship  ?  The  reply 
may  be,  that  Aristotle  justified  slavery  only  where  men  were  not 
qualified  for  any  other  state,  and  he  might  consistently  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  nations  be  amalgamated  and  united  by  a  bond  of 
brotherly  love,  just  so  far,  and  so  fast,  as  they  were  fitted  for 
such  an  exaltation.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined  that  Aristotle  exerted  any  direct  influence,  in  exciting 
Alexander  to  his  schemes  for  conquering  the  world.  He  seems 
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indeed  to  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of  his  pupil,  amd  not  to 
have  guarded  sutficiently  against  the  evils  which  might  ensue, 
from  an  attempt  to  gratify  this  ambition  at  any  sacrifice,  and  from 
the  satiety  of  it  when  the  world  had  been  vanquished.  Hence 
the  pupil  was  left  without  resources,  after  he  had  subdued  all  na¬ 
tions  to  himself,  and  he  sunk  into  debauchery  from  the  pirmacle 
of  earthly  greatness.  We  must  indeed  lament,  that  Aristotle  had 
not  discovered  more  of  those  principles  of  education  which  were 
so  clearly  unfolded  in  Greece  but  a  few  centuries  after  his  death 
still  we  find  much  to  admire  in  the  refining  and  ennobling  in¬ 
fluences  which  he  exerted  over  the  prince.  Had  there  been  no 
Aristotle,  there  would  have  been  no  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
remarkable  enterprise,  sharp-sightedness  and  magnanimity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  youthful  hero,  the  features  of  a  liberal  and  delicate 
spirit  which  he  often  manifested,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  pmdence  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  he  governed  the  nations  that  he  had  subdued, 
his  wisdom  in  calling  around  him  the  fittest  counsellors,  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  associates,  and  making 
the  best  use  of  the  various  materials  which  his  warriors  and 
statesmen  afforded  him, — all  these  attainments  in  the  youthful 
monarch,  who  had  been  predisposed  to  little  more  than  rude  and 
boisterous  sports,  seem  to  justify  the  quaint  epigram  of  Owen, 

Maximus  hie  regum,  doctissimus  ille  Sophorum, 

Magnus  Alexander,  Major  Aristoteles, 

Doctus  Alexandrum  meliorem  reddidit  ille, 

Non  hie  majorem  magnus  Aristotelem. 

Doubtless  through  this  single  pupil  has  Aristotle  exerted  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  world ;  and  had  he  been  known  merely  as  the 
teacher  of  Alexander,  he  would  have  shared  the  immortahty  of  the 
hero.  But  he  has  a  distinct  immortality  of  his  own.  He  was  a 
conqueror  in  the  kingdom  of  science,  subjecting  to  himself  the  do- 

*  In  particular  must  we  lament  the  disposition  of  Aristotle  to  flatter  his  pu¬ 
pil,  with  the  intention,  as  it  should  seem,  of  elevating  his  taste  above  sordid 
vices.  Thus  according  to  Allian,  he  strove  to  allay  the  most  wayward  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  prince,  by  exciting  the  feeling  of  su^riority  to  others;  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  The  indulgence  of  vehement  passions,  and  especially  of  anger,  is  appro¬ 
priate  only  towards  higher  natures,  not  towards  equals.  But  you  have  no 
equals.”  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  indulged  in  such  flatter¬ 
ies,  to  the  extent  which  has  been  charged  upon  him  by  Lucian  and  others. 
See  St.  Croix,  Ex.  Crit.  pp.  203,  204.  His  adulation  seems  to  have  been,  de¬ 
signedly,  utilitarian. 
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main  of  ancient  literature,  extending  this  domain  in  all  directions, 
giving  it  metes  and  bounds,  dictating  laws  which  were  obeyed  for 
almost  twenty  centuries,  and  even  now  have  not  entirely  lost  their 
authority.  The  dominion  of  his  pupil  endured,  perceptibly,  but  for 
a  few  days,  and  over  only  a  few  nations ;  it  was  a  dominion  over 
the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  retained  by  the  sword  and  spear,  and 
the  traces  of  it  are  now  in  a  measure  lost ;  while  the  dominion  of 
the  teacher  is  felt  at  this  day,  and  on  this  continent ;  it  has  been 
more  despotic  over  mind,  than  Alexander’s  over  matter ;  and  pos¬ 
terity,  in  every  succeeding  age,  will  probably  reap  more  of  advan¬ 
tage  and  less  of  detriment  from  Aristotle’s  works,  than  has  been 
thence  derived  in  ages  gone  by. 

Duration  of  Aristotle’s  Tutorship;  Place  of  his  Residence  ; 

HIS  OTHER  Pupils  ;  his  Departure  to  Athens  ;  State  of  his 

Family. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  over  his  pupil  appears  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  exerted.  He  remained  in  Macedonia  eight  years,  from  343 
to  335  B.  C.  But  in  340,  Philip  marched  against  Byzantium,  and 
his  son  was  called  from  his  studies  to  conduct,  for  a  time,  the 
government  of  the  empire.  During  this  regency  he  was  engaged 
in  founding  a  city  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  also  in  subdu¬ 
ing,  by  arms,  the  rebelUon  of  some  of  his  subjects.  He  could  not, 
being  a  youth  of  sixteen,  have  combined  philosophical  researches 
vidth  political  engagements  so  important  and  absorbing.  Soon  af¬ 
terwards  we  find  him  aiding  Philip  in  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
fighting  among  the  foremost  at  Chaeronea.  In  336  B.  C.  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  of  his  deceased  father ;  and  having  only  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  retained  his 
literary  habits,  amid  the  excitement  of  his  honors  and  especially 
his  wars.  Doubtless  he  often  refreshed  his  mind  by  intercourse 
■with  his  teacher,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Aristotle’s  general  su¬ 
perintendence  ;  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  a  close  and  sys¬ 
tematic  attention  to  books  and  lectures.  He  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  regular  apphcation  to  study  after  the  year  340  B.  C., 
and  therefore  could  not  have  received  the  systematic  instmctions 
of  Aristotle  more  than  four  years ;  perhaps  not  much  more  than 
three. 

Aristotle  remained  almost  a  twelvemonth  in  Macedonia,  after 
his  precocious  disciple  had  ascended  the  throne.  But  before 
Alexander’s  march  into  Asia,  in  335  or  the  spring  of  334  B.  C.,  he 
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had  left  the  empire.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  in  what  part 
of  the  kingdom  he  resided  during,  as  well  as  after,  his  intimate 
connection  with  the  crown-prince.  Buhle  conj  ectures  that  his  home 
was  at  Stagira  in  the  NymphsBum,  and  that  this  gymnasium  was 
erected  by  Philip  expressly  for  the  residence  of  Aristotle  and  Al¬ 
exander.  The  latter  statement  is  favored  by  Plutarch  ;  but  still 
neitlier  the  city  nor  the  Nymphaeum  were  built  when  the  Stagirite 
commenced  the  education  of  the  heir-apparent ;  and  we  learn  from 
an  epigmm  of  Theocritus  of  Chios,  that  Pella  was  the  residence 
of  Aristotle,  some  time  at  least  after  his  departure  from  Mysia. 
This  epigram  describes  the  philosopher  as  in  the  academy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Borborus ;  and  such  was  the  name  of  a  stream  that 
flowed  near  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  court.  Subsequently, 
however,  when  Stagira  was  rebuilt,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  re¬ 
moved  his  residence  thither.  He  would  naturally  desire  to  study 
and  to  teach  in  the  retirement  of  such  a  gymnasium,  rather  than 
amid  the  tumults  of  the  court.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  in  his  own 
day  the  stone  seats  of  Aristotle  in  the  Nymphieum,  and  his  shady 
walks  were  shown  to  the  visitor.  Aristotle  himself,  too,  is  thought 
by  some  to  confirm  the  supjwsition,  that  he  spent  at  least  one  part 
of  this  period  in  his  native  city ;  for  he  is  quoted  in  the  work  of 
Tiberius  de  Elocution^  $  29,  as  saying,  “  I  went  from  Athens  to 
Stagira  on  account  of  the  great  king,  and  from  Stagira  to  Athens 
on  account  of  the  great  tempest.” 

At  the  same  time  uith  Alexander  he  instructed  Tlieophrastus, 
Callisthenes,  and  Marsyas  of  Pella.  The  expression  which  Plato 
made  in  reference  to  the  Stagirite  and  Xenocrates,  that  the  former 
needed  the  bridle  and  the  latter  the  spur,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Aristotle  in  reference  to  Theophrastus  and  Callisthenes. 
The  former  was  personally  known  and  esteemed  by  Plufip, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  Aristotle.  His  native  city,  Eressus, 
when  threatened  by  Alexander,  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  inter¬ 
cessions  of  the  Stagirite.  1  Callisthenes  was  a  relative  of  Aristotle. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  marches,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  advice  when  needed,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  hero’s  exploits.  Marsyas  was  brother  of  the 
king  Antigonus,  was  both  an  author  and  a  warrior.  He  composed 
a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander,  under  whom  he  had  served 
as  a  general.  In  this  work,  which  is  now  lost,  doubtless  much  was 
recorded  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  Aristotle. 

After  the  heir-apparent  had  left  the  Nymphaeum,  he  may  have 


*  Diogenes  Laertius,  Opp.  Om.  Arist.  p.  47. 
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often  visited  his  teacher  at  Stagira,  but  his  teacher  never  seems 
to  have  visited  him  at  Pella.  Family  dissensions  had  made  the 
residence  of  the  king  unpleasant  to  a  guest.  Philip  was  soon  as¬ 
sassinated  ;  Alexander  began  to  equip  his  forces  for  the  conquest 
of  Persia ;  Calhsthenes  had  departed  from  Stagira,  that  he  might 
share  with  his  fellow  pupil  the  hazards  of  war ;  and  Aristotle 
sighed  for  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Athens,  He  was  solicited  by 
the  Athenians  to  resume  his  residence  in  their  city,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius,i  who  adds  that  the  Stagirite 
united  with  Xenocrates  in  the  superintendence  of  the  academy. 
This  addition  is  doubtless  false ;  but  the  report  that  the  Athenians 
requested  the  philosopher’s  return  to  their  city  is  not  improbable. 
He  had  been  their  benefactor ;  and  by  his  influence  over  the  hero 
of  Macedon,  he  might  again  promote  their  interests.  It  were  nat- 
lural  for  them  to  welcome  within  their  walls  the  first  philoso[)her 
of  the  age ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  this  philosopher  began 
liis  second  residence  at  Athens  in  the  year  335  B.  C. 

It  is  thought  that  some  time  during  his  residence  in  Macedonia, 
and  perhaps  near  its  close,  Aristotle  was  called  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Pythias.  He  uais  left  uath  one  daughter,  who  bore  her  moth¬ 
er’s  name,  and  survived  both  her  parents.  This  daughter  was 
thrice  married ;  first,  in  compliance  with  l»er  father’s  will,  to  Ni- 
canor,  the  son  of  Proxenus  and  adopted  son  of  Aristotle ;  secondly, 
to  Proclus,  a  descendant  of  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Proclus  and  Demaratus,  both  eminent  Peri])a- 
tetics,  and  pupils  of  Theoplurastus ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  physician 
Metrodonis,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  named 
Aiistotle,  After  the  decease  of  his  wife,  the  philosopher  lived 
with  Herpyllis,  formerly  a  sla^e  of  Pythias.  In  what  relation  he 
stood  to  her  is  doubtful.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  state 
of  a  left-handed  marriage,  such  as  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
Greece  between  persons  belonging  to  different  kingdoms.  This 
kind  of  marriage  was  called  semi-matrimonium,  and  conjugium 
inequale  among  the  Romans,  and  was  recognized  as  legal  even 
so  late  as  in  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  But  that  the 
Stagirite  was  ever  thus  united  with  Herpyllis  is  not  expressly 
stated  by  historians.^  He  is  nowhere  censured  on  account  of  his 
relationship  with  her,  which  seems  to  have  been  something  ac¬ 
cordant  with  the  spirit  of  his  age ;  and  in  his  testament  he  honors 

*  Vit.  Arist.  Opp.  Om.  B.  I.  p.  47. 

*  She  is  called  the  TtoiXani]  of  Aristotle  ;  and  this  term  was  often  used  in  a 
sense  not  dishonorable,  befoie  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
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her  memory  with  the  apparent  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence 
in  regard  to  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  son  Nicomachus,  who 
was  educated  by  Theophrastus,  and  to  whose  memory  that  phi¬ 
losopher  ordered,  in  his  last  will,  a  statue  to  be  erected.  This  son 
is  said,  by  Aristocles,  to  have  died  young  in  war ;  but  by  others  to 
have  published  some  valuable  philosophical  works.  Suidas  as¬ 
cribes  to  him  six  books  on  ethics,  a  fragment  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved.  Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  are,  however,  generally  and 
correctly  attributed  to  his  father. 

Second  Residence  of  Aristotle  in  Athens  ;  his  Literary 

Occupations. 

Speusippus  having  named  Xenocrates  as  his  successor  and  that 
of  Plato  in  the  academy,  it  became  necessary  for  Aristotle  to  se¬ 
lect  a  new  position  for  his  residence  and  school.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  Lyceum,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  had  been,  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  the  parade-ground  of  the  soldiers. 

This  spot  was  called  the  lyceum  from  its  proximity  to  the 
neighboring  temple  of  the  Lycean  Apollo.  It  was  surrounded  with 
shady  walks,  nsQinatoig ;  but  it  was  not  on  this  account,  as  some 
have  imagined,  that  the  followers  of  the  Stagirite  were  called 
Peripatetics;  for  the  ancient  philosophers,  in  general,  selected 
such  dwelling-places  as  were  surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds ; 
and  the  lyceum  was  not,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  from  the 
academy.  Neither  did  the  name  Peripatetic  originate  from  the 
circumstance  assigned  by  Diogenes,  that  while  Aristotle  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Alexander,  and  the  pupil  was  recovering  from  sick¬ 
ness,  and  needed  the  exercise  of  walking  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  the  teacher  imparted  his  instructions  during  the  time  of  this 
exercise.  But  the  origin  of  the  name  is  that  assigned  by  Cicero,i 
“  Qiii  erant  cum  Aristotele  Peripatetici  dicti  sunt,  quia  disputa- 
bant  inambulantes  in  Lycio.”  Most  teachers,  though  not  all,  were 
accustomed  to  deliver  t^eir  instructions  in  a  sitting  posture ;  why 
Aristotle  chose  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  during  his  lec¬ 
tures,  we  know  not.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  his  feeble 
health  required  such  a  movement  to  and  fro.  He .  met  his  pupils 
twice  in  the  day,  morning  and  evening.  Aulus  Gellius  distin¬ 
guishes  the  two  lectures  by  the  names  morning  and  evening  walk, 
imitivbg  and  deihrog  nsQinazog. 
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Our  philosopher  is  said  by  Diogenes  to  have  adopted  in  the  ly- 
ceum  the  same  practice,  which  Xenocratcs  had  adopted  in  the 
academy,  that  of  appointing  one  of  the  pupils  to  preside  over  the 
school  for  ten  days,  and  then  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  Many 
surmise  that  the  president  {ourXfov'),  thus  selected,  was  obliged  to 
defend  some  previously  assigned  thesis  against  all  the  objections, 
which  were  alleged  by  his  fellow-pupils ;  and  that  after  having 
been,  for  ten  days,  the  single  antagonist  of  the  whole  lyceum,  he 
came  down  from  his  elevation,  and  united  with  his  comrades  in  a 
similar  contest  ^vith  another  president.  We  are  aware  that  skill  in 
debate  was  a  favorite  attainment  in  the  school  of  the  Stagirite, 
that  he  disciphned  his  pupils  rigidly  and  systematically  to  the  art 
of  extempomneous  and  independent  thought ;  and  hence  it  is  by 
no  means  a  groundless  conjecture,  that  he  adopted  the  above- 
named  practice  of  disputation,  a  practice  which  was  long  pre¬ 
served  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  some  remains  of  wliich 
exist  at  the  present  time.  We  are  also  aware  that  Aristotle,  when 
lecturing  in  rivalry  with  Isocrates,  held  certain  exercises  \vith  his 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rhetorical  skill,  and  these  may 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  with  the  discussions  at  the  lyceum. 

Still,  we  can  pronounce  no  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
design  of  this  system  of  rotatory  presidency  and  self-government ; 
nor  can  we  decide  whether  it  were  adopted  for  all  the  pu|tils,  or 
only,  as  some  conjecture,  for  the  more  accomplished  of  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  Aristotle,  like  other  teachers  of  anticpiity,  di¬ 
vided  his  hearers  into  two  classes,  the  more  and  the  less  advanced. 
The  former  attended  him  in  his  morning  walk ;  all  attended  him 
in  the  evening.  To  the  former  he  lectured  on  the  deeper  and  more 
abstnise  parts  of  science ;  to  the  latter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
former  also,  he  discoursed  on  the  less  dirficult  subjects  of  study. 
Hence  he  divided  his  philosophical  books  into  the  esoteric  or  ac- 
roamatic  and  the  exoteric ;  the  former  defining  the  nature  of  things, 
and  including  the  more  fundamental  parts  of  natural  philosophy, 
of  dialectics  and  theology;  the  latter  delineating  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  forms  of  truth,  and  embracing  the  simpler  elements  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  politics.i  The  circle  which  heard  the  acroa- 
matic  instmetions  was,  of  coiurse,  smaller  and  more  select  than  that 


>  Vid.  Buhle,  De  L.ibris  Arist.  Exot.  et  AcroJlmat.  Opp.  Oin.  T.  I.  p.  152. 
Ritter  supposes,  that  the  acroaniatic  instructions  of  Aristotle  were  philosophical 
in  their  nature  and  arrangement ;  whereas,  the  exoteric  were  general,  and  de¬ 
signed  chiefly  to  enable  his  pupils  to  form  a  judgment  of  learned  works  ;  see 
Ritter's  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  21. 
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which  heard  merely  the  exoteric,  and  was  favored  with  some  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges. 

One  of  these  privileges  was,  that  of  enjoying  the  social  enter¬ 
tainments  which  Aristotle  often  gave  to  his  literary  friends,  and  of 
interchanging  their  philosophical  opinions  with  freedom  and  vi¬ 
vacity,  amid  the  festivities  of  the  table.  The  effect  of  such  ban¬ 
quets  was  to  humanize  the  manners,  and  develop  the  social  affec¬ 
tions  of  men,  who  without  such  an  influence  were  prone  to  contract 
a  coarse  and  cynical  habit  of  feeling  as  well  as  acting.  For  these 
scholastic  festivities,  Aristotle,  as  also  Xenocrates,  issued  formal 
written  laws,  {vofioi  avyitotmol,)  which  took  cognizance  of  even 
the  minutest  details  of  etiquette.  One  of  these  codes  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Athenaeus,  and  indicates  the  solicitude  of  the  logician 
in  reference  to  the  demeanor  of  his  pupils.  Theophrastus,  Aris¬ 
totle’s  successor  in  the  lyceum,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  entertainments  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  They  were  continued  a  long  time  at  Athens ;  but 
at  length  lost  their  intellectual  character  and  degenerated  into 
scenes  of  debauchery. 

Some  assert,  that  Aristotle  discarded  altogether  from  the  lyce¬ 
um  the  method  of  teaching  by  question  and  answer,  and  introdu¬ 
ced  that  of  systematic  and  formal  lectures.  Buhle  supposes,  that 
the  regidar  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  morning,  and  the  Socra- 
tic  plan  adopted  for  the  evening.  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
the  conversational  mode  were  better  fitted  for  the  select  circle, 
than  for  the  promiscuous  evening  assemblage.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted,  whether  the  Socratic  method  were  entirely  abandoned 
either  in  the  exoteric  or  esoteric  instnictions.  That  method  was 
so  harmonious  with  the  Grecian  chameter,  was  so  inspiriting  to  a 
pupil  who  loves  to  have  an  independent  activity  in  his  search  of 
truth,  that  it  may  have  been  to  some  extent  intermingled  Avith  the 
new  plan  of  Aristotle.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  philosopher 
adopted  the  cx  cathedra  style  of  modem  professors  ;  a  style  which 
has  indeed  its  advantages,  but  tends  to  allay  the  inquisitiveness 
of  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  make  a  copyist  of  one  who  was  in¬ 
tended  for  an  investigator.  The  want  of  talent  for  extemporane¬ 
ous  discussion  is  one  of  the  apologies  for  the  modem  system, 
when  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Socratic ;  but  it  is  an  apolo¬ 
gy  which  was  seldom  heard  of  among  the  ancient  sages,  and  pro¬ 
bably  no  such  want  was  felt  by  Aristotle. 

The  second  residence  of  our  philosoplier  in  Athens,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  second  year  of  the  one  hundicd  and  eleventh  Olym- 
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piad,  ended  with  the  third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth. 
During  this  period  he  published  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He 
was  essentially  aided,  in  his  search  as  well  as  communication 
of  truth,  by  the  munificence  of  his  pupil  Alexander.  This  prince 
is  said  by  Athenaeus  to  have  given  Aristotle  eight  hundred  tal¬ 
ents,  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  Such  a  report  would  appear  im¬ 
probable,  did  we  not  know,  that  by  his  conquest  of  Persia  Alex¬ 
ander  came  in  possession  of  treasures,  from  which  it  would  be  a 
relief  mther  than  a  sacrifice  to  impart  so  large  a  sum  to  his  in¬ 
structor.  By  such  funds,  united  with  those  bequeathed  him  by 
his  father,  and  with  those  which  he  may  have  earned  by  his  lec¬ 
tures,  Aristotle  was  enabled  to  procure  a  literary  apparatus  une¬ 
qualled  in  his  day.  He  purchased  a  library,  which  opened  to  him 
soiurces  of  information  inaccessible  to  his  predecessors.  It 
breathed  into  him  a  literary  spirit,  which  a  secluded  student  can 
seldom  attain.  His  was  a  systematizing  genius,  and  this  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  the  works  of  others  presented  the  materials  for 
compact  and  well-ordered  sciences.  Without  liis  familiarity  with 
the  false  as  well  as  true  theories  of '  preceding  scholars,  he  could 
not  have  constructed  those  substantial  systems  of  philosophy, 
which  have  been  text-books  for  so  many  centuries.  And  without 
the  benefactions  of  his  affluent  pupil,  he  could  not  have  obtained 
access  to  such  a  collection  of  literary  treasures.  For  the  writings 
of  Philolaus  alone  Plato  was  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred  minae,  or 
according  to  another  account,  three  Attic  talents,  that  is,  either 
about  2000  or  about  3500  dollars.  Such  a  library  then  as  Aristo¬ 
tle’s,  is  a  monument  of  the  indebtedness  of  literature  to  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  affluent  men. 

Nothing,  however,  gives  us  a  loftier  idea  of  the  advantages 
which  learning  derives  from  wealth,  than  the  aid  which  Aristotle 
received  from  his  i)iq)il  in  prosecuting  his  investigations  in  phy¬ 
sics  and  natural  history.  The  elder  Pliny  informs  us,i  that  Alex¬ 
ander,  himself  an  enthusiastic  student  of  nature,  ordered  some 
thousands  of  men  to  give  their  aid  to  Aristotle,  summo  in  omni 
scientia  viro,  and  bring  before  liim  specimens  of  all  the  animals, 
wliich  they  could  find  by  hunting,  fishing,  fowling ;  of  all  which 
were  preserved  in  parks,  fields,  ponds,  aviaries  and  apiaries ;  so 
that  notliing  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world  should  be 
unknown  to  him.  Thus  were  amassed  the  materials  for  almost 
fifty  volumes,  which  according  to  Pliny  he  published  concerning 
animals.  The  difficulty  of  communication,  at  that  early  period, 


»  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  17. 
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between  Athens  and  the  remote  regions  from  which  these  speci¬ 
mens  were  brouglit,  must  have  swelled  the  expenses  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  more  than  we  can  easily  estimate. 

In  reducing  to  system  the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  the 
royal  bounty  had  thus  laid  at  his  feet,  Aristotle  may  have  availed 
himself  of  foreign  aid,  particularly  that  of  Theophrastus,  of  some 
other  pupils  in  the  lyceum,  and  of  his  educated  slaves.  Still  he 
must  himself  have  superintended  their  labors,  corrected  their  pro¬ 
cesses,  verified  their  results.  His  industry  seems  to  have  equal¬ 
led  his  genius  ;  for  these  extensive  reseajches  were  made  in  con¬ 
junction  with  diversified  duties  in  other  departments  of  science, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  most  important  school  then  in 
the  world.  In  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  and  with  a  fee¬ 
ble  bodily  constitution  were  these  exploits  achieved,  and  their 
results  given  to  the  public.  The  scholar  too,  who  thus  toiled,  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  most  splendid  courts  on  earth,  and  might 
liave  lived  in  affluent  ease,  had  he  not  chosen  to  endure  the  se¬ 
verities  of  original  research. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood,  that  many  of  the  volumes, 
which  Aristotle  published  during  this  period,  had  been  the  subject 
of  severe  previous  study.  He  had  expended  much  labor  while  in 
Macedonia  on  his  History  of  Animals.  He  received,  as  iElian 
relates,  large  sums  of  money  from  Philip  for  the  promotion  of 
physical  science.  This  money  was  partly  expended  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  philosopher’s  museum  of  natural  history.  The  time  which 
he  passed  in  Stagira,  after  Alexander  had  left  him,  is  thought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  examining  and  the  perfecting  of  this 
museum ;  and  he  had  at  this  time  so  much  power  over  the  heart 
and  the  treasury  of  Philip,  that  he  allowed  no  interest  of  science 
to  suffer  through  want  of  gold.  Still,  all  the  labors  which  he  per¬ 
formed  at  this  early  period  must  have  undergone  a  revision,  and 
received  their  finish  at  Athens,  when  the  liberality  of  Alexander 
had  suq)a3sed  even  that  of  liis  father  in  enlarging  the  apparatus 
for  scientific  research. 

The  first  half  of  Aristotle’s  second  residence  at  Athens  was  the 
culminating  point  of  his  life.  No  pliilosopher,  perhaps,  either 
before  or  since  his  day,  has  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  relative 
prosperity.  With  a  consciousness  of  possessing  a  creative  talent, 
and  almost  universal  learning,  he  united  the  assurance  that  he 
should  want  no  means  of  scientific  progress,  which  regal  gener¬ 
osity  could  present  to  him.  The  value  of  this  assurance  can  be 
well  estimated  by  the  literati  in  a  republic,  from  their  experience 
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of  the  want  of  it.  His  fame  had  now  extended  over  the  w^hole 
learned  world.  Among  his  pupils  was  one  to  whom  the  nations 
paid  homage,  and  who  in  his  turn,  cast  many  of  his  honors  at  the 
feet  of  the  sage,  who  had  transformed  him  from  a  boisterous  rioter 
into  a  friend  of  philosophy.  For  a  long  time  had  this  sage  been 
the  victim  of  envy,  but  now  he  was  raised  above  the  reach  of  his 
inferiors.  He  had  been  obnoxious  as  a  Macedonian  to  the  men 
of  Athens ;  but  now  the  Macedonian  party  was  triumphant,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  popular  approbation.  At  the  centre  of 
Grecian  refinement,  he  was  surrounded  with  pupils  who  revered 
him  as  their  father,  and  his  lyceum  was  the  resort  of  scholars 
from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  world. 

Aristotle  in  Society. — His  Habits  of  Conversation. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  symposium,  which  our  philoso¬ 
pher  instituted  for  his  pujiils  and  literary  friends.  At  this  feast  of 
reason  were  often  assembled  liis  acroamatic  disciples,  such  as 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus  the  Rhodian,  Phanias,  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum,  Dicaearchus,  Theodectes,  Clearchus,  Jerome  of  Rhodes, 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  Meno,  Echechratides,  Adrastus  of  Maieedon, 
Eurytheus,  Pasicrates,  and  others.  Interesting  indeed  were  such 
interviews,  especially  if  Xenocratcs,  Diogenes,  Demosthenes  and 
other  illustrious  contemporaries  ever  blended  their  fascinations 
with  those  of  the  master  of  the  feast.  It  has  been  surmised,  that 
what  with  Aristotle’s  laboring  accent,  and  what  with  his  abstract¬ 
ness  of  mind,  he  was  but  a  sorry  member  of  a  conversing  club. 
Many,  who  consider  his  intellect  to  be  the  greatest  which  a  man 
ever  received  from  his  Maker,  think  also  that  it  absorbed  all  other 
portions  of  his  being,  except  a  withered  body ;  that  it  changed 
him  into  a  kind  of  exsiccated  monster,  a  petrifaction  of  an  enthy- 
meme.  But  an  enlarged  view  of  human  nature  shows  us  that 
monsters  have  their  dwelling-place  in  our  prejudices,  oftener  than 
in  the  outward  world.  Tliere  is  sterling  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Lady  Montague,  who  said  that  she  had  travelled  much  among  the 
nations,  and  found  that  all  of  our  race  are  men  and  women.  The 
father  of  metaphysics  was  not  bereft  of  his  social  sensibilities,  but 
appears  to  have  been  as  popular  in  his  address  and  even  convivial 
in  liis  habits,  as  is  seemly  for  a  doctor  in  the  schools.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  censured  by  Plato  for  loquacity ;  and  Ailian 
charges  the  same  fault  upon  him.  But  freeness  of  speech,  in  a 
man  of  his  various  reading  and  observation,  must  be  more  useful 
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to  the  listeners  than  disgraceful  to  the  talker.  Plutarch,  in  his 
comparison  between  Aristides  and  Cato,  commends  the  eloquence 
of  the  latter,  and  adds,  “  For  Antipater  bestowed  the  same  en¬ 
comium  upon  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  in  what  he  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  him  after  his  death,  that  among  his  other  qualities  he  had 
the  very  extraordinary  one  of  persuading  people  to  whatever  he 
pleased.”  Also  in  his  life  of  Coriolanus,  Plutarch  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Antipater’s  letters ;  “  That  great  man  (the 
Stagirite)  besides  his  other  extraordinary  talents,  had  the  art  of 
insinuating  liimself  into  the  affections  of  those  he  conversed  with.” 

From  the  style  in  which  Aristotle  wrote,  one  might  infer  that 
the  character  of  his  conversation  was  apothegmatical ;  exhibiting 
not  so  much  an  easy  flow  of  remark,  as  a  condensed  energy,  raci¬ 
ness,  pith.  The  subjoined  quotation  from  Diogenes  Laertius 
illustrates  the  idea,  which  the  writings  of  our  pliilosopher  would 
give  of  his  private  converse.  The  expressions  which  are  here 
ascribed  to  him  were  probably  reported  by  his  earlier  biogra¬ 
phers.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  found  in  his  existing  works. 
“  Many  of  the  finest  apothegms,”  says  Diogenes,>  “  are  traced  back 
to  his  authorship.  Being  asked.  What  is  the  gain  derived  from 
mendacity,  he  answered,  That  of  not  being  believed  when  one 
speaks  the  truth.  He  was  once  reproved  for  bestowing  alms  on 
a  bad  man,  and  he  retorted,  I  showed  him  favor,  not  because  he 
was  bad,  but  because  he  was  a  man.  [This  translation  does  not 
give  the  spirit  of  the  original,  ov  tov  tQonov ,  ukXa  rbv  ccp^qoj- 
nov  ijXttjau.  A  similar  paronomasia  occurs  in  another  retort,  given 
by  Aristotle  on  a  like  occasion,  ov  rfp  uvitQdmp  sdmxa,  aXXa  rm 
dvO^Qam'vo). — Ta.]  Among  his  friends  and  disciples  and  wherever 
he  was,  he  was  wont  to  say.  As  the  eye  receives  light  from  the 
circumambient  air,  so  does  the  mind  from  learning.  Often,  con¬ 
tending  against  the  Athenians,^  he  observed.  They  have  both 
wheat  and  laws ;  the  wheat  they  make  use  of,  the  laws  not.  He 
remarked  of  education.  Its  roots  are  bitter ;  its  fruits  sweet.  Being 
asked.  What  soon  grows  old  ?  Gratitude,  was  his  reply.  To  the 
question.  What  is  hope,  he  answered,  The  dream  of  a  man  awake. 
Diogenes  once  offered  him  a  fig,  and  had  prepared  a  pithy  retort 
for  him,  in  event  of  his  declining  to  accept  it.  Aristotle,  apprized 
of  the  design,  took  the  fruit,  saying.  Now  has  Diogenes  lost  both 
his  retort  and  his  fig.  At  another  time  when  the  cynic  offered  a 

*  Arist.  Vit.  pp.  15 — 19. 

*  He  disliked  llie  democracy  of  the  Athenians,  and  often  expressed  his  dis¬ 
approval  in  such  innuendoes. 
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fig  to  him,  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  held  it  up  as  a  child  would  do, 
cried  out.  Great  Diogenes,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  giver. 
Three  things,  he  remarked,  are  needful  for  becoming  a  learned 
man,  talents,  instruction,  practice.  Having  heard  that  he  had 
been  reviled  by  a  certain  one,  he  exclaimed.  Let  them  scourge 
me,  while  I  am  absent  from  them. — When  asked.  What  is  the 
diflerence  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  he  replied. 
The  same  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  prosperity,  he 
said,  is  learning  an  ornament ;  in  adversity,  a  refuge.  To  the 
question,  What  is  a  friend  ?  he  answered,  One  soul  dwelling  in 
two  bodies.  Some  men,  he  remarked,  live  as  s})aringly  as  if  they 
were  never  to  die,  others,  as  prodigally,  as  if  they  were  to  live  no 
longer.  To  the  question.  Why  do  we  love  to  converse  with  beau¬ 
tiful  persons,  he  replied.  It  is  the  question  of  a  blind  man.  What 
good  have  you  received  from  philosophy  ?  was  once  asked  him, 
and  he  responded,  I  have  learned  to  do  of  my  free  will,  what 
others  do  through  dread  of  the  laws.  How  may  learners  make 
the  greatest  progress,  was  another  question  which  he  answered 
thus.  By  following  those  who  go  before,  and  not  waiting  for 
those  who  come  after.  To  a  loquacious  man  who  had  poured 
forth  many  words  in  liis  presence,  and  then  inquired.  Have  I  not 
wearied  you,  he  rephed,  M«  Ai'  no,  I  have  not  been  listening  to 
you. — To  the  query.  How  ought  we  to  treat  our  friends,  his 
response  was.  As  we  wish  them  to  treat  us.”  The  last  is  one 
among  the  many  morceaus  of  this  heathen  sage,  in  which  he 
feebly  anticipates  the  wisdom  of  an  after  time. 

[To  bo  concluded  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Review.] 


ARTICLE  III. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  NUMBER  666  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE  (13:  18) 

AND  THE  VARIOUS  READING  616  (;(*?)• 

By  Ferdinand  Denary,  Professor  of  Theolopy  in  the  Frederic-William  University,  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  “Zeitsrhrift  fur  speculative  Thcologie,”  1836.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Boynton  Smith,  West  Amesbiiry,  Ms. 

After  the  almost  innumerable  interpretations  and  applications 
which  the  “  numher  of  the  hcastf  {aQiD^fiog  rov  xtr^Qtov)  has  received 
since  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity,  from  Irenanis  to  our  own 
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times,  it  may  appear  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  succeed  in  a 
new  attempt.  Many  may  think  it  only  a  fruitless  task.  But,  so 
long  as  we  have  not  a  satisfactory  interpretation,  the  introductory 
challenge  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  “  Let  him  that  hath  un¬ 
derstanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast,"  still  sounds  as  a  hving 
warning  in  our  ears.  Hence  the  diligent  reader,  and,  above  all, 
the  careful  interpreter,  will  ever  feel  himself  impelled  anew  to  the 
solution  of  the  proposed  problem ;  and  this  feeling  should  be  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  such  a  solution  to  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  whole  lx>ok.  The  later  commentaries  have 
made  a  great  advance  towards  a  correct  interpretation  of  this  part 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  many  unsuccessful  interpretations 
of  this  passage,  as  preliminary  to  the  exhibition  of  our  own  views. 
J.  C.  Wolf,  and  the  works  which  he  cites,  as  well  as  Hartwig  and 
Heinrichs,  give  a  very  copious,  although  somewhat  incomplete 
register  of  them.  We  will  begin  at  once,  from  what  we  consider 
the  correct  position  of  the  matter,  as  Ewald  has  stated  it.  He 
justly  remarks,  that  the  general  application  of  the  number  presents 
no  difficulty ;  for,  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  of  Nero 
himself,  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  it.  But  there  is  a  two¬ 
fold  difficulty  attending  the  elimination  of  the  definite  name.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  reading  is  questionable,  as  is  well  known. 
Irenaeus  found  not  only  the  common  reading,  666,  but  also  the 
number  616.  And,  secondly,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  John 
based  himself  upon  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  language ;  and, 
hence,  in  determining  the  number,  jjSg'  or  nf ,  whether  we  aare  t» 
make  use  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  the  one  alphabet 
or  of  the  other.  On  this  account,  Ewald  has  reduced  the  choice  to 
only  two  interpretations ;  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  divides  be¬ 
tween  the  two  readings  and  languages.  1.  According  to  the  usual 
reading,  and  the  value  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  language,  we 
have,  Aatexpos,  that  is,  30“|-l-^300-|-5-|-10-^50-|-70-^200=666. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  interpretatiem  given  by  Irenaeus. 
2.  According  to  the  other  reading,  and  the  value  of  the  letters  in 
Hebrew,  we  have,  n*n  no'’p  Caesar  Romae,  [Emperor  of  Rome,] 
that  is,  100-]-10-|-60-f-200  and  200-f  6-j-40=616. 

Considering  for  a  moment,  these  two  interpretations,  apart  from 
the  reading,  we  think  that  the  second  is  to  be  unhesitatingly  pre¬ 
ferred.  For,  in  general,  it  seems  improbable,  that  an  artificial  de¬ 
signation,  current  only  among  the  Jews,  should  be  reckoned  in  the 
Apocalypse  by  the  value  of  the  letters  in  a  strange  language.  Ev- 
VoL.  L  No.  1.  8 
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ery  interpretation,  then,  is  to  be  rejected,  which  is  based  upon  any 
other  value  of  the  letters,  than  that  which  they  have  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language.  A  special  reason  against  the  first  interpretation  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  vagueness  of  the  designation — Latin ;  for, 
in  the  number,  as  must  be  acknowledged,  is  intended  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  a  designation  of  an  individual,  as  definite  as  possible. 

The  second  interi)retation,  Caesar  Eomae,  that  is  ( Caesar  being 
taken  as  the  designation  of  the  imperial  rank)  emperor  of  Rome, 
comes  nearer  to  satisfying  this  intention.  But  it  presupposes  the 
correctness  of  the  reading,  616 ;  and  rejects  the  usual  reading,  666, 
which  Irenaeus  found  in  all  the  ancient  and  exact  manuscripts. 
And  it  rejects  this  reading  as  spurious,  on  almost  the  same  grounds, 
on  which  it  is  received  as  genuine  in  the  first  interpretation ;  that 
is,  that  it  originated  in  the  desire  to  get  a  round  number. 

Oiur  own  interpretation  is  as  follows.  In  the  number,  we  have 
the  value  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew,  that  form  the  name  of  Nero 
himself,  as  this  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  other  rabbinical  writ¬ 
ings  :  nop  'Jina^=50-|--200-f-6-j-50  and  100-|-60-j-200=666.  And 
when  we  add,  that  along  with  the  Grecian  and  Hebrew  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  his  name,  the  shorter  Roman  pronunciation  also  existed, 
Nero  Caesar,  and  that  this,  in  Hebrew,  is  written  nOp  in3=50-f- 
200-|-6  and  100-}-6-|-200,  which  together  make  up  616;  the  an¬ 
cient  various  reading  is  also  entirely  accounted  for. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  has,  thus,  a  double  voucher. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  Harless,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Erlangen,  Bavaria.  Translated  by  Rev.  Henry 
Boynton  Smith,  West  Ainesbury,  Ms. 

[The  following  dissertation  was  published,  as  a  University  Pro- 
gramm,  at  Erlangen,  in  1842.  Its  author  is  principally  known  by 
his  elaborate  Commentary  \ipon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  appeared  in  1834.  This  has  been  cited,  even  by  Grerman 
critics,  as  being  the  model  of  a  commentary.  And  it  is  no  less  dis- 

*  The  fuller  form,  usually  found  in  Jewish  writings ;  e.  g, 

Thalm.  Bab.  Gittin.  Fol.  ^  a.  But  this  comes  from  the  same  effort  to  be  clear, 
which  makes  them,  in  the  same  place,  put  nS'S  for  etc. 
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tinguished  for  its  orthodox  character,  than  for  its  logical  and  philo¬ 
logical  acumen.  In  1842,  Dr.  Harless  also  pubhshed  a  system  of 
Christian  Ethics,  which  in  four  months  came  to  a  second  edition. 
He  is  likewise  the  editor  of  an  able  periodical,  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  “  Protestantism  and  the  Church.” 

The  essay  here  translated,  is  the  second  of  a  series.  The  first 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  famous  passage  from 
Papias,  so  often  cited  in  favor  of  a  supposed  Hebrew  original  to 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  subsequent  numbers,  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  are  to  be  devoted  to  an  “  exposition  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  idea  of  Matthew  and  that  of  the  other  evangel¬ 
ists  ;  and  to  the  arguments  which  may  thence  be  derived  for  the 
general  nature  and  truth  of  the  evangelical  history.” 

The  whole  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical  gospels 
is  now  undergoing  the  severest  scnitiny  from  German  theologians. 
Most  of  the  recent  criticisms  move  within  the  sphere  of  two  false 
hypotheses.  The  one  is,  that  the  evangelists  copied  from  each 
other.  Here  the  question  remains,  which  is  the  original  gospel  ? 
Each  one  has  its  advocates.  The  other  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
have  all  re-written  some  original  gospel,  or  gospels,  now  lost 
Either  of  these  theories  might  explain  the  coincidences,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  explains  the  diversities  of  the  evangehcal  narrations ; 
and  both  deny  the  independent  validity  of  the  four  witnesses. 

If  now,  the  coincidences  of  the  Gospels  may  be  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  by  their  having  the  same  subject-matter ;  and  their  diver¬ 
sities,  by  tlie  different  leading  purpose  of  each  evangeUst ;  and  if 
such  a  distinct  leading  idea  can  be  traced  through  each,  so  that  he 
shall  be  thus  proved  an  independent  witness  ;  then  all  tolerable 
basis,  derived  from  internal  evidence,  for  either  of  the  above  theo¬ 
ries,  will  be  taken  away. 

The  chief  value  of  the  following  dissertation,  is  the  attempt  to 
show  that  the  first  canonical  gospel  is  constructed  according  to  a 
legitimate  and  definite  design. — Ta.] 


Some  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
on  the  ground  of  external  testimony.  This  error,  upon  a  previous 
occasion,  we  have  endeavored  to  refute.  ^  But  in  determining  the 
whole  question  of  authenticity,  our  decision  should  be  based,  not 


*  In  a  university  Prograinin,  published  on  the  day  that  commemorates  the 
nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  “  ubi  de  fabula  agitur,  quam  secuti  Matthaeum  librum 
suum  Syro-Chaldaice  scripsissc  perhibent.”  Erlangen,  1841. 
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only  upon  the  testimony  of  Avitncsses,  but  also  upon  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  book  itself  The  signs  of  its  origin  should  be 
seen  impressed  upon  its  very  face.  But  that  the  Gospel  called  by 
the  name  of  Matthew,  is  deficient  in  these  signs,  is  virtually  af¬ 
firmed  by  all,  who  with  Schleiermacher,  Lachmann  and  others 
maintain,  “  that  this  book  was  at  first  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
the  sermons  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  which  other  narratives 
were  afterwards  interpolated.”  Such  a  statement  can  be  grounded 
only  upon  one  of  two  positions ;  either  that  the  narrations  in  the 
book  do  not  proceed  in  a  methodical  way  ;  or,  that  the  events  are 
described  with  a  marked  difference  in  style  and  language.  And 
since  there  are,  confessedly,  no  dissimilarities  in  style,  the  only 
ground  left  for  the  inference,  that  this  Gospel  is  the  work  of  seve¬ 
ral  authors,  must  be  a  supposed  deficiency  in  that  consecutive- 
ness  and  arrangement,  by  which  we  recognize  any  work  as  the 
composition  of  one  author  and  the  same  mind. 

But,  now,  it  must  needs  be  confessed,  that  this  same  gospel  of 
Matthew  is  justified  and  lauded  by  some  theologians,  in  the  veiy 
respects  in  which  it  is  blamed  by  others.  It  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  that  a  book,  which  some  critics  describe  as  a  confused  med¬ 
ley,  is  especially  signalized  by  others  for  the  very  reason,  that  the 
author  goes  on  in  a  methodical  course,  arranges  everything  well ; 
and,  having  a  definite  object  in  view,  accurately  recounts,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  ebl)  and  flow  of  the  whole  history.^  Now,  that  a 
book  should  be  highly  eulogized  by  one  for  the  possession  of  a 
given  quality,  and  blamed  by  another  for  defect  in  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition,  that  theologians  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  inquiry — ^what  is  the 
proper  arrangement  to  which  a  canonical  author  should  adhere  in 
the  narration  of  events.  So  far  from  straining  every  nerve,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  surreptitious  application  of  any  other  arrangement,  than  that 
which  the  autluor  himself  intended,  and  which  the  raiionalc  of  the 
book  demands ;  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  sufficient,  in  pass¬ 
ing  judgment  upon  the  Evangelists,  to  follow  the  general  norm  of 

*  Wliile  many  agree  in  giving  this  praise,  they  disagree  in  defining  the  inode 
in  which  the  author  has  accomplished  his  object.  Among  the  more  recent 
writers,  may  be  compared,  Credner,  “  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  Th.  I.,  S.6() — G8;” 
Schneckenburger,  “Ueber  denUrsprungdes  ersten  kanon. Evangel. Stuttg.1834. 
S.  100;”  Kern,  “Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Evangel.  Matthaei.  Tubing.  1834. 
S.  42;”  a  little  work  by  Schlichthorst,  “Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  drei  synopt. 
Evang.  u.  s.  w.  Gott.  1835 ;  and  the  remarks  of  Ebrard,  in  his  “  W^issen- 
schaflliche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichte  u.  s.  w.  Erste  Lieferung. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1842.  S.  76  fgg.” 
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historical  compositions ;  and,  according  to  this  mle,  to  decide,  which 
one  of  the  canonical  authors  has  best  unfolded  the  whole  subject — 
which  one  is  more  copious,  and  which  more  chary  in  handing 
down  and  describing  events — which  has  adhered  to  and  which 
abandoned  the  chronological  order— or,  generally  speaking,  which 
has  discharged  his  functions  as  an  historian,  better  or  worse,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  current  notion  of  the  proper  nUe  and  method. 
Thus,  by  putting  the  apostles  and  witnesses  of  Christ,  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  writers  of  annals,  and  measuring  the  apos¬ 
tolical  method  by  the  profane  method,  the  whole  subject  has  been 
weighed,  not  by  its  own,  but  by  a  foreign  standard. 

Assuredly,  so  long  as  critical  men  proceed  in  such  devious  ways, 
so  long  we  must  despair  of  coming  to  an  agreement  about  the  true 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  gospels.  ^ 

A  proper  discussion  of  the  subject  demands,  that  in  instituting 
an  investigation  respecting  the  whole  evangelical  narration,  or  the 
individual  authors,  we  should  first  of  all  diligently  seek  for  the 
original  conception  or  leading  idea,  which  the  author  had  in  his 
own  mind,  and  the  mode  in  which,  in  his  writings,  he  has  intended 
to  express  this  conception.  Thus,  in  the  separate  parts,  peculiar 
to  each  author,  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  that  special  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  members  and  that  distinct  arrangement  of  the  linea¬ 
ments,  by  which  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give,  as  it  were,  an 
express  image  of  the  idea  he  had  framed  in  his  own  mind.  For  al¬ 
though  the  Evangelists  may  not  have  handed  down,  what  things 
they  saw  and  heard,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  or  the  historical 
method,  yet  each  of  them  clearly  gives  the  definite  reason,  which 
induced  him  to  construct  his  Gospel  in  the  particular  form  in  which 
it  is  given  to  us. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  applicability  of  these 
positions  to  the  Gospel  of  Malthew.  For  if  this  book  is  constructed 
according  to  a  leading  idea,  it  will  at  least  establish  the  position, 
that  it  can  have  only  one  author. 

There  is  one  circumstance  apparent  at  the  first  glance,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence,  though  it  may  seem  of  minor 
importance.  The  whole  book  is  distributed  into  distinct  members, 
of  which  the  commissures  and  joints  may  be  detected  in  the 
phrases,  where  the  author,  speaking  in  general  terms  and  wider 
propositions,  either  ends  or  begins  the  narration  of  particular 
events.  By  a  due  observance  of  these,  we  can  distinguish  five 

‘  This  point  has  been  well  discussed  by  Ebrard,  in  the  work  above  cited. 
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parts  in  the  whole  Gospel.  The  first  part  ends  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  chapter.  The  author,  having  previously  described  the 
birth,  the  infancy,  the  baptism  and  the  public  teachings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  concludes  this  portion  by  the  words  in  the  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth,  and  fifth  verses.  Here,  in  general  terms,  he 
certifies  to  the  readers,  that  Jesus  Christ  went  about  all  Galilee, 
great  multitudes  of  people  following  him,  and  his  fame  daily  in¬ 
creasing  ;  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  announcing  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness.  In  like 
manner,  we  find  the  end  of  the  second  part  indicated  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  in  the  words  from  the  thirty-fifth  verse  to  the  tliirty-eighth, 
where  we  are  told  that  our  Lord,  “  going  about  all  the  cities  and 
villages,  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  preaching  the'  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among 
the  people,”  saw  their  wretched  condition,  and  the  extreme  need 
of  divine  assistance  to  relieve  so  much  misery.  For  the  author, 
having  in  these  words  concisely  summed  iij)  the  state  of  the  case, 
pauses  a  while,  as  it  were,  that  he  may  incite  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  the  recollection  of  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to 
the  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow.  In  almost  the  same  fashion, 
the  words  in  the  last  four  verses  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  denote 
the  end  of  the  third  part.  The  author,  having  shown  at  some 
length,  that  although  Jesus,  by  his  divine  works,  had  approved 
himself  divinely  commissioned  for  his  office,  he  was  nevertheless 
exposed  to  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  enemies,  here  declares, 
in  general  terms,  ^vith  how  much  love  and  faith  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  received  him ;  how  they  sent  into  all  the 
country,  and  brought  to  him  all  that  were  diseased,  and  that  great 
numbers  “  who  touched  but  the  hem  of  his  garment  were  made 
perfectly  whole.”  Not  less  pertinent  are  the  words  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  chapter,  the  first  and  second  verses,  where  we  are  told,  as 
if  in  a  summary,  how  great  crowds  followed  Jesus  when  he  de¬ 
parted  from  the  borders  of  Galilee  ;  and  how  many  sick  he  cured 
in  the  province  of  Judea.  Li  these  passages,  the  author,  inter- 
mpting  the  series  of  particular  narratives,  and  comprising  much  in 
a  few  words,  pauses,  that  his  readers  may  see  in  these  words,  that 
one  stage  of  the  narrative  is  closed,  and  that  an  introduction  to 
what  follows  is  carefully  prepared.  Therefore  we  shall  not  err  in 
saying,  that,  in  this  passage  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  fourth 
PART  is  so  concluded  that  the  author  may,  at  the  same  time,  pass 
over  to  the  last  portion  of  the  history.  This  portion,  then,  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  what  oiur  Lord  did  before  his  entrance,  in  solemn  pomp, 
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into  Jemsalem,  is  separated  by  the  words  in  the  twentieth  chapter, 
the  seventeenth  and  following  verses,  from  what  he  afterwards 
achieved  in  words  and  deeds,  in  liis  death  and  his  resurrection. 
These  last  things  are  narrated  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book, 
from  the  twenty-first  chapter  to  the  twenty- eighth. 

But  if  we  would  make  a  just  conclusion  from  what  we  have 
thus  far  discussed,  we  must  inquire  more  particularly,  whether  it 
was  by  design  or  by  accident,  that  those  passages  were  written, 
from  which  we  have  inferred  that  the  book  was  composed  by  one 
author,  in  a  definite  method,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  distinct  mem¬ 
bers.  And  this  can  only  be  accomplished,  by  seeing  whether 
these  supposed  ligaments  of  the  narration  cohere  most  fitly  with 
the  whole  course  of  the  story,  and  with  the  matter  and  armnge- 
ment  of  the  whole  book.  That  this  is  so,  we  think  can  be  de¬ 
monstrated  by  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  features  of  the 
gospel. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  correctly  acknowledged,  that  what  the 
author  had  chiefly  in  view  in  the  composition  of  our  gospel,  was 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  words  which  stand  as  an  inscription 
to  the  book.  “  The  gospel  according  to  Matthew^'  says  Irenaeus, 
“  was  written  for  the  Jews ;  for  they  desired  most  earnestly  a 
Christ  from  the  seed  of  David.  Matthew,  having  this  same  de¬ 
sire  in  still  greater  intensity,  strives  in  every  way  to  lead  them  to 
an  entire  conviction  that  the  Christ  was  front  the  seed  of  David]' 
etc.*  Now,  although  the  book  takes  a  much  wider  range,  yet  its 
general  design  may  be  not  inaptly  inferred  from  its  inscription ; 
(ii^hog  yevtaeojg  'J^aov  Xqigtov,  vIov  /iuvtd,  viov  ^^Qaufi.  Beyond 
all  controversy,  the  writer  here  means  to  assert,  that  he  could  de- 
monstmte,  that  all  things  which  the  Israelites  had  been  divinely 
taught  to  hope  and  expect,  God  had  already  made  present  and 
manifest  in  this  Jesus,  the  offspring  of  David  and  Abraham.  With 
this  in  view,  beginning  with  the  Davidic  extraction  of  the  Lord, 
he  so  describes  his  course  of  life,  as  to  include  the  words  and 
deeds,  by  which  he  proved  liis  origin  and  mission  to  be  divine, 
from  his  birth,  to  the  moment  of  time,  when  being  about  to  leave 
the  world,  he  declares,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  all  power 
is  given  to  liiin  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  That  the  more  frequent 
citation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  GJospel, 
agrees  well  with  its  peculiar  characteristics,  many  writers  have 
seen  and  excellently  said.  Fewer  seem  to  have  understood,  that 


*  See  irenaei  fragment,  c  Possini  catena  patrum  in  Matth.  cap.  1  et  3.  p.  3 
et  30.  coll.  Iren.  Opp.  ed.  Massuet.  Paris.  1710  fol.  T.  1.  p.  347. 
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it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  author  in 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  our  Lord,  to  follow  out  the 
course  of  liis  whole  life,  or  hand  down  m  exact  cluronological  or¬ 
der,  the  events  of  every  day  or  year.^  And,  in  fine,  what  is  of 
chief  importance,  very  few  seem  to  have  clearly  seen,  correctly 
defined  or  satisfactorily  proved,  that  although  the  author  does  not 
assume  the  character  of  a  historical  narrator,  he  has  nevertheless 
distributed  and  arranged  his  materials  accorduig  to  an  appropriate 
scheme,  pecuhar  to  himself 

If  we  see  aright,  Matthew  makes  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter, 
upon  which  the  progress  and  process  of  his  narrative  depend,  to 
consist  in  this ;  he  will  show  his  readers,  that  the  very  works  by 
which  Jesus  proved  himself  a  defender  of  the  ancient  truth,  and 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  WITH  THAT  PERVERSE  DISPOSITION,  WITH  WHICH  THE  IS¬ 
RAELITES  WERE  THEN  INFECTED.  And  licncc  the  same  divine 
majesty  in  doctrine  and  deeds  which  extorted  the  admiration  of 
some,  would  arouse  the  deadly  hatred  of  others  ;  and  tliis  would 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  authority  and  estimation  which 
Jesus  might  have  among  the  people,  and  in  proportion  to  his  open 
rebukes  of  the  depraved  customs  and  opinions  of  the  people  and 
their  teachers,  and  to  his  disclosure  of  those  divine  mysteries 
wliich  were  repugnant  to  them.  And  this  was  the  reason,  that 
with  so  much  opposition  and  hatred,  they  would  advance  to  such 
a  degree  of  audacity  and  insanity  as  to  conspire  to  kill  Jesus ;  and 
that,  having  found  the  opportunity,  they  would  execute  this  in¬ 
human  and  flagitious  deed.  It  is  our  persuasion,  that  such  was 
the  course  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  Matthew,  which  he  wished 

*  Admirable  are  the  words  of  Chemnitz,  in  describing  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Evangelists.  “  Since  it  was  the  main  design  of  the  Evangelists, 
as  John  (20:  31)  declares,  to  commit  to  writing  such  of  the  sayings  and  deeds 
of  Christ,  as  would  best  instruct,  confirm  and  propagate  the  faith  of  the  church 
—that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  those  who  believe  should 
have  life  through  his  name  theij  hare  always,  in  composing  the  evangelical 
histories,  had  a  special  regard  to  this  end,  rather  than  to  strict  arrangement  and 
chronological  exactitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  although  they  preserve  the 
highest  and  holiest  agreement,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  sayings  and  facts,  yet  in 
the  context  and  course  of  the  history,  each  one  pursues  his  own  order  and  peculiar 
method. ;  conforming  to  the  others,  in  particulars,  <  nly  so  far  as  he  judged  to  be 
congruous  with  the  simplest  development  of  his  leading  conception.”  Harm. 
rV.  Evangelist,  ed.  Genev.  1G45.  T.  1.  p.  i  sq.  In  respect  to  Matthew,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  may  be  compared,  among  recent  authors,  Kern,  p.  32  of  the  book  al¬ 
ready  cited ;  Olshausen,  p.  27  of  a  programm  published  in  1635 ;  and,  still  la¬ 
ter,  Ebrard,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  a  previous  note. 
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to  set  clearly  before  his  readers.  For,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
all  the  Israelites  would  hear  and  know  of  these  most  important 
and  weighty  matters,  so  does  this  view,  in  which  we  say  the 
author  wrote,  agree  best  with  the  structure  of  his  book.  To  de- 
monstmte  this  opinion,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  recension 
of  each  part,  but  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  course  of 
argument,  wliich  constitutes  the  structure  of  the  narrative. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  considering  attentive¬ 
ly  what  is  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  gospel ; 
we  mean,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  by  which  our  Lord  is,  as  it 
were,  inaugurated  into  his  office  of  public  teacher.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  handing  down  this  sermon, 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  former,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
the  discourse,  neglects  nothing  which  would  serve  to  show,  how 
the  Lord,  in  exhorting  to  “  repent,  because  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  at  haml"  set  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  profane  teach¬ 
ings  which  the  IsraeUtcs  were  then  wont  to  follow ;  wliile  Luke 
seems  chiefly  to  confine  himself  to  reporting  those  parts  in  which 
the  apostles  are  admonished,  when  persecuted  with  hatred,  to 
recompense  hatred  by  love.  ( Comp.  Matt  v — ^vii.  with  Luke  vi, 
12 — 19.)  This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  evan¬ 
gelist  Matthew  would  thus  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
into  which  our  Lord  entered  with  his  adversaries,  even  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career.  Tlie  words  with  which  the  narra¬ 
tion  closes  have,  then,  a  special  significancy ;  “  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  doctrine ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  au¬ 
thority,  ami  not  as  the  Scribes”  (7:  28,  29).  For  these  words 
belong  to  what  we  have  before  called  the  second  part  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ;  in  which  the  author,  after  having  declared  in  general  terms, 
(4  :  23 — 25)  the  power  and  efiect  of  the  addresses  and  miracles 
of  the  Lord  upon  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  him,  aheady  be- 
guis  to  announce,  that  in  these  very  words  and  deeds,  although 
they  were  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  were  received  by  them 
in  part  with  great  joy,  were  inclosed  the  seeds  of  the  persecutions 
and  enmities  by  which  he  was  afterwards  crushed.  Because, 
by  these  very  things,  he  made  himself  an  opponent  of  the  lusts 
and  perverse  notions  of  the  priests  and  rulers ;  so  that  the  rage  of 
his  enemies  would  increase  with  the  increasing  favor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  That  he  may  describe  the  very  beginnings  of  this  contest, 
the  evangelist  immediately  reminds  the  readers  of  those  words, 
in  which  Jesus,  while  giving  divine  aid,  bore  testimony  against 
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both  the  priests  and  the  people  (8:  4  and  10 — 12).  He  tells  them 
how  early,  in  the  midst  of  the  signs  by  which  he  fulfilled  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  proved  his  divine  power, 
(8:  14 — 17).  He  exhorted  those  who  might  wish  to  follow 
him,  to  consider  what  it  was  to  follow  one,  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head,  and  whose  first  command  to  his  disciples  was,  to 
“  deny  themselves”  (8  :  18 — 20).  That  our  Lord  was  induced 
to  say  these  things  by  an  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come,  is 
made  clear  in  the  following  verses,  where  we  read  of  the  distrust 
of  the  disciples  (8:  23 — 27);  of  the  ungrateful  feehngs  of 
others,  especially  such  as  were  too  tenacious  of  their  possessions, 
(8:  28 — 34);  of  calumnies  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  people  strove 
to  overwhelm  Jesus,  the  favorite  of  the  people  (c.  ix).  These 
men  were  plainly  moved  to  tliis  course  only  because  Jesus  had 
openly  announced,  that  he  had  come  into  the  world,  and  worked 
his  miracles  to  animate  their  minds  by  the  most  joyful  tidings, 
9:  14, 17  ;  that  he  could  remit  sins,  and  that  not  the  just  but  sinners 
were  called  to  partake  of  the  divine  compassion  (9:  3,  5,  G,  13).  By 
such  words  and  deeds,  while  the  bands  of  the  people  were  moved 
to  praise  God,  and  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  Jesus, — ( 9 ;  8,  the 
multitudes  marvelled  and  glorified  God ;  vs.  26,  the  fame  hereof 
went  abroad  into  all  that  land ;  vs.  3 1 ,  but  they,  when  they  were  de¬ 
parted,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all  that  country), — the  Pharisees 
were  so  incensed  that  they  obstinately  asserted :  He  casteth  out 
devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils  (9:5  compared  with  vs. 
34).  But  in  the  very  place  where  this  is  related,  every  one  will 
confess  that  the  secorul  part  of  the  book,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
would  most  fitly  be  closed,  (in  the  words  9:  34 — 38).  For  it 
is  now  manifest  what  are  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  tliis 
contest. 

With  his  forces  drawn  together,  if  we  may  so  speak,  our  Lord 
enters  into  this  contest.  He  sends  out  his  disciples.  He  exhorts 
them  to  contend  manfully  and  rightly,  nor  to  fear  the  figlit  (c.  x). 
UtK)n  a  fitting  occasion  he  testifies  that  divine  truth  is  displeasing 
to  men  (11 :  1 — 24),  and  that  God  did  wisely  in  concealing  from 
the  wise  what  he  revealed  to  babes  (11 :  25 — 30).  While  Jesus 
thus  preaches,  the  Pharisees  prepare  new  snares.  Initated  by 
those  deeds  which  prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  Lord,  they 
take  counsel  “  how  they  might  destroy  him,”  ( 12 :  14).  To  make 
their  counsels  of  no  effect,  Jesus  withdrew  himself,  at  the  same 
time  doing  good  to  the  wretched.  The  people  proclaiming  that 


*  See  chapter  9 :  14 — 17. 
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this  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Plutrisees  again  accuse  him  falsely, 
asserting  that  what  Jesus  did  by  his  divine  power,  was  done  by 
Beelzebub,”  (12 :  24).  And  now  Jesus,  having  solemnly  declared 
the  greatness  of  the  crime  of  which  by  these  words  they  make 
themselves  liable  to  be  accused,  asserts,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
hoped,  that  any  miracles  he  might  perform  would  lead  them  to 
repentance  and  faith,  (12:25 — 45).  Those  only  are  to  him  as 
brothers,  sisters,  and  mother,  who  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  (12 :  4G— 50).  Almost  at  the  same  time,  he.  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  people  and  his  disciples,  in  parables,  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  which  he  is  about  to  found ;  that,  though 
it  may  grow  by  small  increments,  and  be  not  everywhere  receiv¬ 
ed  with  like  affection,  yet  in  persuasive  words  he  predicts  that  it 
will  nevertheless  fill  the  whole  world  (13  :  1 — 52).  The  people 
despise  the  prophet;  Jesus  soon  after  acknowledges  that  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom  would  be  treated  with  contempt  ( 13 : 
53 — 58).  He  becomes  suspected  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by 
Herod,  the  destroyer  of  John  the  Baptist.  While  withdrawing 
himself  from  his  snares,  he  manifests  his  divine  benevolence  and 
power  by  new  miracles  and  mighty  deeds  (c.  xiv).  And  here, 
after  having  described  the  course  of  so  many  persecutions,  in  their 
gradual  progress  and  increase,  the  author  again  pauses.  For  with 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  third  portion 
of  the  narrative  is  concluded,  by  the  mention  of  the  affection  wuth 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Gennesaret  received  him,  against  whom 
so  many  enemies  were  conspiring,  (14  :  34,  35). 

But  now  the  Pharisees  made  their  altaxk  uithout  circumlocution 
or  disguise.  They  accuse  the  Lord,  because  his  disciples  “  trans¬ 
gress  the  tradition  of  the  elders”  (15 :  1  and  following).  Al¬ 
though  he  repels  this  attempt,  and  departing  from  that  region, 
gives  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews,  many  and  most  signal  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  divine  virtue  (15:21 — 29);  yet,  upon  returning 
into  the  coasts  of  Magdala,  he  again  excites  the  enmity  of  the 
Pharisees  who  had  now  made  a  nefarious  alliance  with  the  Sad- 
ducees.  They  stri  ve  to  tempt  the  wisdom  and  constancy  of  the 
“  master,”  by  their  repeated  requests  for  a  sign  from  heaven, 
(16:  1 — 4).  Jesus,  after  refusing  with  increased  severity,  gravely 
warns  his  disciples  to  beware  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
(16:  5 — 12).  Then,  by  interrogation  and  instruction,  he  pre¬ 
pares  their  minds  to  look  into  the  mijstery  of  redemptive  grace  ;  to 
see  who  is  the  Son  of  Man ;  how  much  he  must  suffer ;  and  what 
the  followers  of  such  a  Lord  ought  to  be  (16 :  13 — 28).  His  teach- 
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ings  are  not  received  with  befitting  attention  by  his  disciples ; 
and  in  many  ways  he  is  harassed  by  their  distrust,  their  am¬ 
bition,  their  sluggish  and  obtuse  dispositions.  Nevertheless,  bear¬ 
ing  all  these  patiently,  he  strives  in  every  way  by  deed  and  by 
word,  to  enlighten  their  understandings.  (Compare  16:22,23, 
with  chh.  xvii  and  xviii.)  Now  the  last  evils  to  be  suffered  by  our 
Lord  are  approaching.  Tliis  point  of  time  the  author  announces 
in  those  words  (19:  1,  2),  which  we  have  above  defined  as  the 
transition  from  the  fourth  to  fifth,  part  of  the  book. 

In  arranging  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  we  find  that  the  author 
pursues  the  same  method  which  we  have  described  as  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  whole  gospel.  Jesus,  while  in  Judea,  being  circum¬ 
vented  by  tlw  wiles  and  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  thence  takes 
occasion  to  prepare  his  disciples  for  the  more  full  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom.  He  ceases  not,  in  manifold  ways, 
to  impress  upon  their  minds,  what  the  Founder  of  such  a  king¬ 
dom  would  demand  of  its  citizens ;  of  what  men  it  should  be 
composed ;  what  obstacles  impede  the  entrance  into  it ;  how  great 
were  the  promises  centering  therein ;  and  how  great  care  should 
be  taken,  that  those  who  were  called  to  a  participation  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  should  not  lose  so  great  a  benefit  (compare  from  19:  11  and 
following  with  20 :  16).  And  yet  the  disciples  give  little  heed  to 
the  plainest  predictions  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  and  cannot  lay 
aside  their  ambitious  expectations  (20 :  17 — 28). 

Having  entered  into  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  assumes  another  as¬ 
pect  in  his  official  character.  For,  while  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  are  prevented  only  by  fear  of  the  people  from  perpetrating 
their  premeditated  crime,  and  arc  striving  to  tempt  Jesus  by 
crafty  questions  (21:45,46.  22:  15 — 16),  all  that  he  does  and 
says  is  full  of  lofty  denunciation.  The  herald  announces  himself 
as  the  Judge  of  the  coming  judgment  (comp.  c.  xxi.  and  22 : 
1 — 14,  the  purging  of  the  temple,  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  the 
parables  in  which  sentence  is  spoken  against  the  Israelites).  Wo, 
he  says,  to  the  Pharisees,  wo  to  Jerusalem,  wo  to  all  who  have 
not  learned  to  shun  the  condemnation  of  the  Judge  most  holy  and 
most  just  (23 :  1 — 36,  the  perverse  teachings  and  acts  of  the 
Pharisees ;  vs.  37 — 39,  the  terrible  fate  of  Jemsalem ;  c.  xxiv, 
the  destmetion  of  the  city,  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to  judgment ; 
c.  XXV,  the  process  of  the  last  judgment,  and  the  vigilance  to  be 
observed  by  those  over  whom  it  is  impending).  Such  are  the 
most  weighty  and  solemn  words,  with  which  Jesus,  in  Matthew’s 
narration,  finishes  his  public  career.  In  the  remainder  of  the  book 
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Matthew  shows  his  readers,  how  by  the  very  punishment  which 
the  enemies  of  God  inflicted  upon  Christ,  the  divine  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  pristine  majesty. 

Whoever  accurately  weighs  these  discussions,  and  agrees  with 
us  in  opinion  that  the  whole  nanw  ivc  of  this  Gospel  is  construc¬ 
ted  by  a  fixed  rule  in  successively  iiscrnding  gradations,  will  also, 
we  think,  be  persuaded,  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  one  author; 
and  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  opinion  of  such  as  assert,  that  it 
was  “  at  first  made  up  of  a  collection  of  the  sermons  of  Jesus 
Christ,  into  which  other  narrations  were  afterwards  interpolated.” 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  IMPRECATIONS  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

By  B.  B.  Edwanls,  Professor  in  the  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover. 

There  is  a  class  of  objections  against  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible  which  relate  simply  to  matters  of  taste,  conventional 
usage,  national  custom,  or  oriental  modes  of  feeling.  A  sufficient 
answer  to  objections  of  this  nature  is,  that  if  the  Scriptures  had 
been  conformed  to  modem  and  European  modes  and  tastes,  they 
would,  in  the  same  degree,  lose  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of 
their  genuineness.  The  local  coloring  about  them,  their  Asiatic 
dress,  the  figures  of  speech  which  the  writers  employ,  assure  us 
that  they  are  the  men  whom  they  profess  to  be,  and  that  they 
lived  at  the  time,  and  in  the  countries,  in  which  they  assume  to 
have'  hved.  The  seal  of  honesty  is  thus  affixed  to  them.  We 
feel  certain  that  they  are  men  of  truth.  This  species  of  evidence, 
though  incidental  and  undesigned,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  one  least  liable  to  be  counterfeited.  Besides,  if  the 
writers  had  undertaken  to  conform  to  what  we  understand  by 
correct  taste  and  propriety  in  forms  of  speech,  they  would  have 
undertaken  an  impracticable  task.  The  standard  of  taste,  on 
many  points,  is  perpetually  changing.  In  respect  to  certain  mat¬ 
ters,  there  is  a  degree  of  fastidiousness  in  this  country  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  higher  circles  in  Europe.  What  passes  current 
there,  at  the  present  moment,  may  not  pass  so  one  hundred  years 
hence. 

VoL.  L  No.  1. 
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Another  class  of  objections  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
resolves  itself  into  our  unavoidable  ignorance.  There  are  certain 
discrepancies  between  different  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  small  for 
the  most  part,  which  we  find  it  impossible  wholly  to  reconcile,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  the  requisite  information.  The  matter  was 
perfectly  understood  at  the  time  the  books  were  written,  but  some 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  has  disappeared ;  some  contempo¬ 
rary,  uninspired  writer  furnished  the  clue,  but  his  works  have  been 
lost,  and  we  are  necessarily  left  in  uncertainty.^ 

This  objection,  however,  may  be  turned  into  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  the  writers.  About  all  honest  au¬ 
thors,  there  is  a  species  of  noble  negligence.  They  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  frame  everything  so  that  it  will  exactly  fit  to 
every  other  portion  of  a  narrative  or  discourse.  Tliis  is  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  one  who  intends  to  deceive,  and  who  is  afraid  to  trust  his 
readers.  To  have  made  everything  of  this  kind  in  the  Scriptures 
perfectly  clear,  would  have  required  an  enlargement  of  them 
altogether  at  variance  with  their  intended  popular  diffusion,  and 
equally  injurious  to  the  habits  of  inquiry  in  the  student. 

There  are  difficulties  of  another  kind,  which  must  forever  re¬ 
main  unremoved,  not  because  of  our  ignorance,  but  from  the 
limited  natiure  of  our  faculties.  There  is  a  border  land  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown  on  which  clouds  and  darkness  must 
always  rest.  We  cannot  even  gain  glimpses  of  the  truth,  nor 
form  conjectures  which  have  any  plausibility.  There  are  points 
connected  with  the  higher  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  will  be  any  more  level  to  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  future  state  than  they  are  now,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  cognizable  by  a  created  being  in  any  stage  of  his 
progress.  They  are  not  open  to  analysis.  We  can  neither  dis¬ 
cover  their  nature,  nor  cast  any  light  upon  them  by  analogy.  Now 
the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  announcing  the  simple 
fact  of  the  existence  of  particular  objects  or  relations,  unattended 
with  a  word  of  explanation.  They  could  not  make  a  revelation  in 
regard  to  certain  subjects,  without  involving  allusions  to  relations 
or  modes  of  being  or  presupposing  their  existence,  which  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend.  He  who  cavils  at 
these  inexplicable  difficulties,  shows  that  he  has  no  conception  of 
what  a  divine  revelation  must  be. 

There  is  a  difficulty  of  a  still  more  serious  character,  than  any 


*  The  subject  of  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  1  Cor.  15 :  29,  is  difficult  of  ex¬ 
planation  because  of  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers. 
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which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  which  is  urged  against  many 
passages  in  the  Psalms  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  This 
is,  the  wishing  of  evil  to  one’s  enemies,  the  imprecating  of  curses 
upon  those  who  have  injured  us,  the  expression  of  joy  in  seeing 
calamity  alight  upon  the  wicked. 

The  objection,  arising  from  this  source,  against  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  more  formidable,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  attended  with  some  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is 
felt  alike  by  all  classes  of  readers,  unless  it  be  in  fact  more  per¬ 
plexing  to  the  common  Christian,  than  it  is  to  the  professed 
scholar.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  unsettle  the  faith  of  any 
believer  in  the  Bible,  but  it  occasions  misgivings,  painful  doubts, 
and  a  disposition  to  pass  by  unread  the  portions  of  the  Bible  in 
question.  A  circumstance  which  increases  the  perplexity,  is,  that 
the  imprecation  is  often  found  in  close  connection  with  language 
which  indicates  the  firmest  trust  in  God,  or  a  high  state  of  devo¬ 
tional  feeling.  It  cannot  easily  be  detached  from  things  which 
seem  to  have  no  possible  affinity  with  it  How  can  feelings  so 
opposite  coexist? 

Again,  the  imprecation  of  a  calamity  upon  another,  is  apparent¬ 
ly  at  war  with  some  of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  runs 
counter  to  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  within  us.  We 
pity  a  brute,  though  it  may  have  injured  us,  especially  if  we  be¬ 
hold  it  in  a  condition  of  suffering.  It  would,  also,  seem  to  be 
opj)osed  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  We  see  that  God 
sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  that  he  is  constantly 
doing  good  to  those  who  deny  his  authority,  or  blaspheme  his 
name.  The  indications  throughout  the  realms  of  natiure  and 
Providence  would  certainly  lead  us  to  feel  that  we  should  be  like 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  open  the  hand  of  hberal  kindness 
to  all  men,  to  enemies  and  strangers  as  well  as  to  kindred  and 
friends.  Most  men,  indeed,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  nature  only, 
adopt  a  different  practical  course  and  take  dehght  in  acts  of  re¬ 
venge.  But  this  is  certainly  at  variance  with  that  which  they 
might  know  of  God  and  of  their  own  duty. 

Above  all,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  wholly  adverse  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  gave  a  new  command¬ 
ment  that  we  should  love  one  another.  When  thine  enemy  hun¬ 
gers,  feed  him.  I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies ;  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  'persecute  you ;  speak  evil  of 
no  man ;  not  returning  railing  for  railing,  but,  contrariwise,  blessing. 
The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  disinterested  benevo- 
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lence,  comprehensive  charity.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  lov¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation  with  the  direful  maledictions  of 
the  old  ?  When  there  is  such  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  how  can  the  whole  be  from  that  perfect 
Being,  whose  precepts  must  be  all  self-consistent  ? 

The  numerous,  though  unsatisfactory  methods,  which  have 
been  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  betray 
the  anxiety  which  has  been  caused  by  it  in  the  pious  mind. 

I  will  advert  to  the  most  plausible  of  these  methods.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  interpreters,  among  them  the  venemble 
Dr.  Scott,  that  many  of  those  passages,  which  appear  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  version,  as  imprecatory,  as  expressing  a  wish  or  desire  for  the 
inffiction  of  evil,  should  be  rendered  as  a  simple  affirmation,  or  as 
merely  declaratory  of  what  will  take  place  in  regard  to  the  wicked, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verb  in  the  original  is  in  the  future  tense 
where  our  translation  has  given  it  an  optative  or  imprecatory  sig¬ 
nification, — the  Hebrew  language  having  no  peculiar  form  to  ex¬ 
press  the  various  senses  of  the  optative. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  numerous  passages,  where  the 
verb  is  in  the  imperative  ?  For  example :  “  Pour  out  thine  in¬ 
dignation  upon  them;  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  upon 
them.”i 

What  shall  be  affirmed,  in  relation  to  the  texts  where  those 
are  pronounced  blessed  who  take  vengeance  upon  an  enemy: 
“  Happy  shall  he  be  who  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us ! 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against 
the  stones !” 

In  what  manner,  again,  shall  we  vindicate  those  passages,  where 
the  righteous  are  described  as  looking  with  complacency,  feasting 
their  eyes,  as  it  were,  upon  the  calamities  of  their  oppressors  ? 
“  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance  ;  he 
shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.” 

It  would  manifestly,  therefore,  be  of  no  avail,  if  wc  were  per¬ 
mitted,  to  render  certain  passages  in  a  declaratory  or  i)roi)hetic 
sense,  which  are  now  rendered  as  indicating  a  wish  or  desire. 
The  difficulty  would  exist  elsewhere  in  its  full  extent.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  say  that  the  affirmation  itself,  in  regard  to  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  is  untenable.  There  are  forms  of  the  verb  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  there  are  connected  particles,  which  oblige  us  to  trans¬ 
late  by  the  terms  let,  may,  and  others,  which  are  expressive  of 


‘  Ps.  69:  24,  25;  also  Ps.  55:  10. 
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wish  or  desire.’  Often,  too,,  the  context  will  not  justify  any  other 
rendering. 

Another  way  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  old  dispensation,  as 
one  of  the  things  engrafted  upon  the  Moseuc  economy  which  the 
Christian  dispensation  does  not  recognize,  as  consonant  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  but  which  a  clearer  revela¬ 
tion  would  annul. 

But,  God  is  the  author  of  these  dispensations,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  the  two  must  be  the  same.  We  ought  not  to  vindicate 
one  Testament  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  What  is  essentially 
bad,  at  one  period,  must  be  so  at  all  times.  It  is  no  less  wrong 
for  Joshua  to  indulge  in  malice  towards  the  Canaauites,  than  it  is 
for  the  apostle  Paul  towards  Nero.  Cruelty  is  no  more  tolerated 
in  the  Pentateuch  than  it  is  in  the  Epistle.  He  has  not  been  a 
careful  reader  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  who  has  not  observed 
the  special  pains  which  God  took  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
Israelites  the  im{)ortance  of  treating  kindly,  not  only  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  but  the  stranger,  the  Egyptian,  the  hired  servant  who 
was  not  of  their  own  nation.  No  small  part  of  the  Levitical  law 
is  taken  up  with  commands  and  appeals  designed  to  counteract 
the  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  of  the  Hebrews. 

Besides,  the  principle  runs  through  the  entire  Scriptures,  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  “Alexander  the  coppersmith 
did  me  much  evil.  May  the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  differs  materially  from  the 
imprecations  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  passages  in  question 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  that  the  reference  to 
individuals  is  not  real,  but  imaginary,  assumed  for  the  time  being, 
and  for  an  ultimate  purpose  wholly  different  from  what  lies  on  the 
face  of  them ;  that  is,  we  aie  to  apply  these  various  maledictions 
to  our  spiritual  foes,  imprecating  on  them  the  terrible  calamities, 
which  were  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  intended  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  enemies  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  simple  statement  of  such  a  position  is  enough  to  show  its 
absurdity.  If  Doeg,  Ahithophel,  and  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
were  not  real  persons,  what  were  they  ?  Besides,  whither  would 
such  a  principle  of  interpretation  carry  us  ? 

Others,  still,  have  conjectured  that  temporal  calamities  only 

'  See  GeseniuB's  Heb.  Gramm.  (Conant’s  Transl.)  pp.  349,262;  Nordhei- 
mer,  §1078. 
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were  desired,  there  being  no  allusion  to  those  which  may  affect 
the  soul  in  the  future  state. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  principle  in  the  one  case 
differs  from  that  of  the  other.  If  we  may  pray  that  a  particular  per¬ 
son  may  “  go  down  alive  and  instantly  into  the  grave,”  and  that  the 
direst  plagues  may  fall  on  his  family,  till  their  very  name  is  blotted 
out,  do  we  not  necessarily  include  those  heavier  evils  which  the 
soul  shall  suffer  hereafter  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  Many  passages,  too,  are  general  in  their  character. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  punishments  which  are  spe¬ 
cific  in  their  nature,  or  temporary  in  their  duration. 

I  come  now  to  what,  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  a  justification 
of  the  language  in  question,  as  going  to  account,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  principle  may  be  best  stated  by  two  or  three  illustrations : 
Doeg,  an  Edomite  herdsman,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  killed  eighty- 
five  unarmed,  helpless  priests,  when  he  knew  that  they  were 
wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  made  against  them,  and  when  no  one 
else  dared  to  touch  these  consecrated  servants  of  the  Lord.  But  with 
this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  every  woman  and  child,  every  breathing 
thing  fell  under  the  assassin’s  knife.  Now  the  very  mention  of 
the  atrocity  stirs  up  feelings  in  us  which  cannot  be  repressed,  and 
which  are  only  rendered  the  more  poignant  by  reflection  on  the 
attendant  circumstances. 

The  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod,  another 
Edomite,  wras  an  act  of  giatuitous  cmelty,  which  the  imagination 
utterly  refuses  to  carry  out  into  its  details.  Tlie  shriek  of  the  fran¬ 
tic  Rachel  in  every  dwelling,  where  there  was  a  little  child  to  be 
struck  down,  is  all  that  the  heart  can  bear.  Towards  the  author, 
every  reader  of  the  history,  from  his  day  down,  has  had  but  one 
feeling.  The  horrors  of  conscience  that  he  suffered  on  account  of 
his  murder  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  which  almost  ante-dated 
those  pains  that  shall  never  have  an  end,  do  not  awaken  for  him 
the  slightest  degree  of  sympathy.  A  happy  end  to  that  turbulent 
life  would  have  shocked  us. 

The  woman,  that  wished  the  head  of  the  venerable  forerunner 
of  our  Lord  to  be  brought  to  her  in  a  basin,  who  desired  to  enjoy 
a  sight  which  would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  any  one  else,  has 
excited  a  feeling  in  every  reader’s  breast,  that  no  lapse  of  time 
has  in  the  least  degree  diminished.  The  simple  words  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  enough.  We  wish  not  a  word  of  commentary.  Every 
right-minded  man  has  one,  on  the  living  fibres  of  his  heart. 
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The  striking  of  a  great  bell,  at  midnight,  in  Paris,  was  the  signal 
of  a  deed  at  which  n^en  shudder  now,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  It  was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered.  It 
needed  no  record  on  the  page  of  history.  It  is  engraven  in  inef¬ 
faceable  characters  on  the  moral  sense  of  all  Protestant  Christen¬ 
dom.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  the  nature  which  God  has  given  to 
his  creatures,  which  admits  of  no  apology,  and  which  necessarily 
demanded  an  atonement  that  is  not  yet  fully  paid. 

In  the  darkest  moments  of  the  French  revolution,  we  are  con¬ 
soled  by  one  circumstance.  There  is  light  in  one  quarter  of  that 
midnight  horizon.  The  day  of  retribution  will  come.  Every  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  tragedy  feels,  if  he  does  not  say,  “  Blessed  shall  he  be 
who  rewardcth  thee  as  thou  hast  done  to  others.”  And  when  the 
cup  is  poured  into  the  lips — ^to  the  very  dregs — there  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  heart-felt  as  conscience-felt.  A  great  moral  debt 
has  been  paid.  God’s  righteous  government  has  taken  a  firmer 
hold  of  men  in  consequence.  Tlie  divine  veracity  has  received  a 
new  illustration.  He  who  sowed  the  wind,  has  reaped  the  whirl¬ 
wind. 

Wliat  is  the  character  of  the  principle  thus  manifested  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  these  emotions  ? 

A  primary  element  of  it  is  indignation.  Before  we  have  had 
time  to  reflect,  there  is  an  instant,  a  spontaneous  gush  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  anger  towards  the  evil-doer.  We  cannot  prevent  it,  if  we 
would.  It  is  prior  to  all  deliberation.  In  its  first  outbreak,  it  is 
above  control.  It  is  outraged  nature,  that  will  have  vent.  In  the 
commission  of  a  great  wrong,  particularly  where  the  accompany¬ 
ing  circumstances  are  such  as  to  strongly  arrest  attention,  the  be¬ 
ing  is  something  more  or  less  than  human,  whose  soul  is  not 
deeply  stirred. 

Another  element  is  compassion  towards  the  injured  party.  We 
have  an  instinctive  pity  for  weakness  crushed  in  the  dust,  for  in¬ 
nocence  betrayed  and  violated.  The  wailing  cry  of  infancy  is  in 
our  ears ;  the  white  locks  of  age,  dragghng  in  the  dust,  are  in  our 
sight.  An  unoffending  man,  because  he  would  not  alienate  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  is  defrauded  of  his  rights,  and  then 
taken  and  murdered  on  religious  grounds,  by  lying  testimony. 
Sentiments  of  the  tenderest  interest  in  the  wretched  sufferer 
spring  up.  Our  hearts  rush  towards  him  with  the  warmest  com¬ 
passion.  We  would  rescue  him,  if  possible,  ere  the  fatal  stone  be 
thrown.  Thousands  in  our  land  can  testify  to  such  an  emotion, 
deep  and  not  to  end  but  with  life,  towards  the  hapless  aborigines 
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of  this  country,  cheated  and  worn  out  by  a  long  coiuse  of  success¬ 
ful  villany. 

Another  and  a  principal  ingredient,  is  a  sense  of  justice.  When 
a  crime  of  extraordinary  atrocity  goes  unpunished,  we  feel  that 
justice  is  defrauded  of  its  dues.  We  are  indignant  that  such  a 
wrong  should  be  unredressed.  While  the  crime  is  unatoned,  we 
have  a  feeling,  not  only  of  insecurity,  but  that  justice  has  been 
violated,  Pubhc  order  is  disturbed ;  a  shock  has  been  given  to  that 
sense  of  rectitude  which  is  common  to  man. 

This  is  not  of  momentary  duration,  as  the  indignant  or  com¬ 
passionate  feeling  may  be.  It  grows  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  Reflection  only  adds  to  its  intensity.  Dehbemtion  but 
shows  its  reasonableness.  In  other  words,  when  a  great  outrage 
is  perpetrated,  nothing  will  calm  the  perturbation  of  our  moral  na¬ 
ture  but  the  infliction  of  a  penalty.  The  grievance  must  be  re¬ 
dressed.  A  voice  within  us  calls  imperatively  for  reparation, 
whether  we,  or  others,  are  the  authors  of  the  deed.  Tlie  en¬ 
durance  of  suffering  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  return  of 
peace.  We  secretly  desire  the  speedy  infliction  of  the  penalty  on 
ourselves  if  we  are  conscious  of  guilt,  and,  on  others,  also,  if  they 
are  the  evil-doers.  And  what  we  crave,  by  an  irrepressible  in¬ 
stinct  of  our  moral  nature,  may  we  not,  on  fit  occasions,  express  in 
language  ?i 

My  next  remark  is,  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being 
such  wliich  can  be  affirmed  in  relation  to  any  attribute  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  instantaneous  in  its  manifestation. 
Its  movements  are  rapid  as  the  light.  It  gives  no  notice  of  its 
coming ;  neither  can  we  stay  it.  In  certain  circumstances,  it  will 
arise,  despite  of  all  the  physical  and  moral  obstacles  which  we 
can  array  against  it.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  precisely  on  the 
ground  of  the  other  original  properties  of  our  constitution. 

Again,  it  is  universal,  and  therefore,  original.  It  has  shown 
itself  in  all  ages,  in  every  state  of  society  and  period  of  human 
life,  among  the  rudest  and  the  most  refined.  Wherever  the  voice 
of  a  brother’s  blood  has  cried  from  the  ground,  it  has  found  an 
answering  echo  in  every  bosom,  no  matter  whether  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  polished  society,  or  in  the  remotest  outskirts  of  pagan¬ 
ism.  Or,  if  it  has  shown  unwonted  strength,  it  is  in  the  breast  of 
him  who  has  the  most  refinement,  and  who  has  advanced  the 

‘  See  the  fine  and  almost  Christian  remarks  which  are  made  on  this  subject, 
near  the  close  of  Plato's  Gorgias. 
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furthest  in  the  Christian  life,  because  such  a  one  has  the  most 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  bad  effects  of  crime,  and 
the  greatest  desire  that  right  should  triumph  over  fraud,  and,  in 
geneml,  that  state  of  the  moml  feelings  which  best  fits  him  to 
show  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart. 

In  the  third  place,  its  universality  is  attested  in  another  way,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner.  There  are  literary  productions  which 
speak  to  man  as  man,  to  his  original  and  indestructible  tendencies ; 
productions  that  are  so  framed  as  to  strike  chords  in  every  human 
breast.  Now,  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  works  proceed  on  the 
ground,  that  justice  cannot  be  appeased  without  the  infliction  of 
suffering,  and  that  the  desire  of  evil,  either  to  be  poured  out  upon 
ourselves  or  others  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  being  an  un¬ 
natural  desire,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  our  deepest  aspirations, 
and  its  gratification  an  indispensable  condition  of  happiness,  or 
even  of  a  tolerable  measure  of  quiet.  The  catastrophe  is  painful, 
but  the  contrary  would  be  far  more  so.  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  fraud  and  iiigh-handed  crime,  every  sentiment  of  justice  within 
us  is  shocked.  The  author,  who  would  conduct  us  to  such  a  re¬ 
sult,  either  does  not  understand  the  deeper  principles  of  his  own 
moral  being,  or  he  wantonly  trifles  with  them.  Our  moral  nature 
“  cries  aloud”  that  it  is  meet  that  those  who  commit  enormous 
crimes  should  be  visited  with  a  proportionable  doom.  When  the 
avenger  of  blood  overtakes  such  a  one,  we  are  glad  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  city  of  refuge.  Now  the  highest  work  of  genius  is 
the  exactest  transcript  of  these  original  states  and  demands  of  our 
nature. 

It  may  be  maintained,  further,  that  this  feeling  is  not,  necessarily, 
accompanied  with  any  malice  or  ill-will  towards  the  sufferer.  An 
atrocious  crime  is  committed  in  our  neighborhood ;  we  have  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  the  injured  party,  and  indignation  towards 
the  evil-doer.  We  unite  in  all  proper  measures  to  bring  him  to 
what  we  call  a  condign,  that  is,  a  deserved  punishment.  We  re¬ 
joice  when  we  learn  that  he  has  been  apprehended,  and  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  permitted  to  take  its  appointed  course.  If  we  do  not,  in 
so  many  words,  imprecate  calamities  upon  him,  we  feel,  and  we 
perform,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  We  ardently  desire 
and  pray  that  he  may  suffer  punishment.  If  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty,  we  are  disappointed  if  he  escape.  We  are  even  eager  to 
cooperate  in  efforts  to  bring  him  within  the  arm  of  the  law.  But 
all  this  is  not  attended  with  any  desire  to  witness  the  sufferings 
of  a  human  being,  or  that  those  sufferings,  in  themselves,  should 
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be  felt.  We  have  no  malice  or  private  revenge  to  gratify.  The 
absorbing  emotion  is  for  the  good  of  society.  We  have  the  persua¬ 
sion,  that  if  the  criminal  escapes,  the  bonds  that  hold  men  togeth¬ 
er  will  be  weakened,  if  they  are  not  destroyed.  Tliat  there  may 
be  this  entire  freedom  from  personal  ill-will,  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  our  feelings  are  precisely  similar,  in  kind  at  least,  towards  an 
offending  contemporary  or  neighbor,  and  towards  a  notorious  cul¬ 
prit  who  hved  ages  ago,  or  may  now  live  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  whose  punishment,  or  escape  from  it  cannot  possibly  affect 
us  personally.  The  utterance  of  this  moral  feeling  is  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  humanity  within  us.  It  is  an  expression  of  sympathy  in 
the  well-being  of  the  race.  If  it  be  the  faintest  sigli  of  some 
abused  exile  among  the  snows  of  Siberia ;  if  it  be  an  ancient 
Briton  standing  on  the  last  rock  where  freedom  could  find  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  ;  if  it  be  an  American  Indian,  looking,  for  the  last  time 
on  the  grave  of  his  father,  just  as  insatiate  avarice  is  about  to  drive 
his  plough  through  it,  the  feeling  within  is  one  and  identical. 
Time  and  space  are  overleaped  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Our 
hearts  gather  instantly  around  these  despairing  wretches.  Towards 
their  oppressors,  we  feel  no  hate  or  revenge.  But  till  retribution 
has  been  made  in  some  way,  till  suffering  has  been  felt  in  some 
form,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rest  in  quietness.  The  delicate 
frame-work  of  our  moral  being  has  been  deranged.  It  must  be 
repaired  by  the  infliction  of  suffering. 

Instead  of  the  feeling  in  question  being  necessarily  sinful,  it 
may  on  the  contrary,  be  the  evidence  of  a  generous  sympathy,  of 
a  finely  educated  conscience,  and  of  a  character  conformed  to  the 
great  standard  of  perfection.  Not  to  possess  this  moral  sympathy 
might  indicate  a  pusillanimous  nature,  a  dulness  of  spiritual  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  no  desire  that  the  disorders  in  God’s  kingdom 
should  be  rectified. 

The  coimection  of  this  original  principle  of  our  nature,  which 
has  been  briefly  developed,  with  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  obvious.  If  it  does  not  account 
for  all,  it  still  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  large  portion  of  them.  In 
other  words,  these  imprecatory  passages  are  justified  by  a  pri¬ 
mary  and  innocent  feeling  of  our  nature.  Were  we  placed  in  the 
condition  of  the  sacred  penmen,  we  should  feel,  and  properly  feel, 
as  they  felt.  The  sight  of  the  shameless  cruelty  of  an  Edom- 
itish  herdsman,  if  it  did  not  dictate  an  imprecatory  poem,  would 
unavoidably  awaken  those  feelings  on  which  that  poem  is  found¬ 
ed.  The  impartial  spectator,  as  he  stood  on  the  smoking  ashes 
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of  Jerusalem  and  saw  the  Idumeans  as  they  stimulated  the  fierce 
Chaldeans  to  “  raze”  the  holy  city  to  its  foundations,  and  heard 
them  suggest  new  and  ingenious  methods  of  cruelty,  would  join 
in  the  emotions  which  called  forth,  if  he  did  not  in  the  words 
which  express,  the  maledictions  of  the  137th  Psalm.  Let  any 
right-minded  reader  look  at  the  lives  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of 
the  first  Herod,  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  of  the  Fouquier 
Tinvilles  and  Carriers  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  fail,  if 
he  can,  to  rejoice,  yea  exult,  when  the  same  cup  is  wrung  out  to 
them,  which  they  had  mingled  for  others.  The  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  penned  the  55th  and  69th  Psalms  was  not 
malice.  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  the  desire  that  crime  should  be  punished.  They,  doubtless, 
followed  the  precept.  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not.  If  we  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  impre¬ 
catory  Psalms,  we  should,  doubtless,  find,  as  the  cause  or  oc¬ 
casion,  striking  cases  of  treachery,  practised  villany  and  un¬ 
blushing  violations  of  law. 

Our  Saviour  uttered  awful  anathemas  against  the  hypocritical 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  These  were  authorized,  not  simply  oh 
the  ground,  that  he  knew  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  judge  of  the 
world,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  the  final  sentence,  but  from  the 
atrocity  of  their  crimes.  On  account  of  the  reputed  sanctity  of  their 
chamcters,  they  were  often  made  the  depositaries  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  pittance  of  widows,  or  they  became  guardians  of  the 
estates  of  orphans.  These  sacred  funds,  they  artfully  embezzled 
and  appropriated  to  their  personal  use,  while  the  helpless  owner 
sought  for  redress  in  vain,  because  the  judge  in  the  case  might  be 
the  swindler  liimself  No  wonder  our  Saviour  denounced  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  on  these  sanctimonious  thieves  and  repudi- 
ators.  His  anathemas  were  sanctioned  by  a  feeling  which  we 
have  in  common  with  him,  and  which,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
we  not  only  cherish,  but  express  or  imply  in  language.  If  we  had 
been  fully  possessed  of  the  facts,  and  all  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  as  he  knew  them,  or  as  his  disciples  might,  in  a  degree 
have  known  them,  we  should  have  seen  ample  ground  for  his 
terrible  denunciations. 

Our  position  is,  indeed,  different,  in  certain  respects,  from  that 
of  the  inspired  writers,  or  of  the  ancient  Jews.  The  Israelites 
were  authorized  by  God  himself  to  exterminate  some  of  the  tribes 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  This  distinct  commission  would 
justify  a  style  of  address  in  respect  to  these  tribes,  which  would 
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not  be  proper  in  other  circumstances.  We  have  no  such  general 
cormnission. 

Again,  we  live  under  a  milder  and  more  spiritual  dispensation, 
and  we  are  taught  mther  to  bear  injury  uncomplaining,  and  to  re¬ 
fer  the  taking  of  vengeance  to  him  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 
We  are  never  to  cherish  malice  or  ill-will.  We  are  in  all  cases 
to  love  our  enemies,  and  forgive  those  who  injure  us.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  do  not  seem  to  mihtate  against  the  view 
which  has  been  taken.  There  arc  times  now,  in  great  national 
questions,  and  when  the  ends  of  public  justice  are  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  when  the  original  principle  of  our  nature  is  innocently  and 
necessarily  brought  into  active  operation.  Without  it,  we  should 
look  unmoved  upon  the  most  stupendous  crimes,  for  no  other 
feature  of  oiur  moral  constitution  can  be  a  substitute  for  this.  The 
danger  of  its  abuse,  the  fact  that  it  often  degenerates  into  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  malevolence  or  a  desire  for  private  revenge,  does  not  alter 
its  nature,  or  render  the  indulgence  of  it  unlawful.  It  remains  a 
principle  implanted  in  our  nature  by  the  Creator  himself,  as  really 
as  pity,  or  any  other  emotion. 

Had  all  the  angels  in  heaven  persevered  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  Maker,  one  power  within  them  had  forever  slumbered ;  one 
susceptibility  had  remained  unawakened.  They  had  never  known 
by  actual  experience  the  feeling  of  joy  in  seeing  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  fulfilled.  The  angels,  who  kept  their  first  estate,  must  have 
approved  the  sentence  which  doomed  their  companions  to  those 
penal  fires  which  they  still  feel.  A  new  aspect  of  their  moral  be¬ 
ing  thus  becomes  apparent ;  a  new  principle  of  their  original  na¬ 
ture  is  developed ;  a  resource  is  provided  against  an  exigency 
which  was  to  happen.  A  fresh  illustration  is  given  of  the  wisdom 
of  Him,  who  fearfully  and  wonderfully  framed  the  angel’s  nature; 
so  constituting  it,  that  an  act  of  punitive  justice,  when  demanded, 
would  not  seem  arbitrary,  but  would  be  fully  justified  by  every  one 
who  should  behold  the  spectacle,  or  who  should  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  deeds. 

So,  also,  with  the  father  of  our  race.  While  in  paradise,  he 
could  hardly  be  conscious  of  the  powers  that  were  wrapped  up 
within  him.  All,  which  he  had  seen,  was  clothed  in  the  smile  of 
perfect  love ;  all  which  he  had  felt  or  imagined,  was  an  index  of 
nought  but  of  self-satisfying  delight,  and  of  the  overflowing  divine 
benignity.  But  when  he  was  exiled  from  his  happy  abode,  he  had 
a  new  experience  of  the  awful  wisdom  of  his  Creator.  He  was 
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not  expelled  by  arbitrary  authority.  Those  flaming  cherubim  were 
not  an  emblem  of  gratuitous  wrath.  In  the  depths  of  his  being, 
he  felt  that  it  was  just.  His  newly  awakened  moral  instinct  jus¬ 
tified  liis  expulsion.  So  when  he  stood  over  the  lifeless  body  of 
his  second-bom,  with  emotions  such  as  no  other  father  since  has 
looked  upon  a  dead  child,  one  part  of  his  experience  must  have 
been  the  perception  of  the  divine  justice.  “  In  that  still  form,  and 
closed  eye,”  he  might  say,  “  a  strange  aspect  of  my  being  is 
evolved.  I  feel  within  me  the  workings  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
sensation.  I  felt  at  first  like  imprecating  vengeance  on  the  fratri¬ 
cide,  but  that  is  past.  My  own  sin  is  here  visible.  It  was  my  hand 
that  opened  the  great  flood-gate.  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  in 
thy  judgments.” 

Cain,  too,  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that,  instead  of  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  he  did  not  imprecate  a 
heavier  doom ;  that  he  did  not  desire  that  the  demands  of  justice 
should  be  executed  speedily  on  himself  That  he  did  not  so  wish, 
may  indicate  that  he  was  qualified  by  the  possession  of  a  hardened 
character,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  murderers. 

In  thus  briefly  considering  one  of  the  sterner  features  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  and  some  of  its  pmctical  developments,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  morbid  type  of  much  of  the  philanthropy  and 
religion  current  at  the  present  day.  Love  degenerates  into  weak¬ 
ness  ;  compassion  becomes  itself  an  object  of  pity ;  benevolence 
is  degraded  into  an  undiscriminating  instinct.  The  employment 
of  force  is  branded  as  a  relic  of  barbarous  times.  The  exercise  of 
authority  is  scouted  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  both  of  the  gospel  and 
of  an  enlightened  age.  Tlie  world  must  now  be  controlled  by 
persuasion.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  law,  with  its  rigorous 
penalty,  was  a  chief  instrument  in  moral  reformations,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  elements  iii  the  means  wliich  God  and  man  must 
employ  in  meliorating  the  state  of  society. 

So,  likewise,  in  respect  to  religion.  In  our  days,  there  is  such  a 
prominent  and  reiterated  exhibition  of  the  paternal  character  of 
God  as  to  endanger,  if  not  destroy  its  legitimate  effect  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  There  is  such  a  protrusion  of  the 
promises  of  the  Bible,  and  such  a  concealment  of  its  threatenings, 
as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  both.  Religion  is  sometimes  so 
divested  of  its  grander  and  sterner  qualities  as  to  fail  to  secure 
any  respect.  It  becomes  a  mere  collection  of  pleasant  counsels, 
an  assemblage  of  sweet  recommendations,  which  it  would  be  very 
well  to  observe ;  instead  of  presenting,  as  it  does,  an  alternative 
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of  life  or  death,  an  authoritative  code  of  morals,  a  law  with  inflex¬ 
ible  sanctions,  a  gospel  to  be  rejected  on  peril  of  eternal  damna¬ 
tion. 

These  shallow  philanthropists  and  religionists  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  man,  as  they  are  of  the  revelation  of  God,  as  little 
versed  in  the  more  imposing  features  of  our  constitution,  as  in  the 
high  and  solemn  themes  of  Christianity.  They  have  little  to  do 
with  the  deeper  wants  of  our  moral  being.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  curious  and  almost  contradictory  a  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship  is  man.  They  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that  he  has  the 
closest  relations  to  a  moral  law,  to  an  atoning  Saviour,  to  a  righte¬ 
ous  moral  Governor,  and  to  an  impartial  judgment  seat. 

Equally  ignorant  are  they  of  the  bonds  which  hold  society  to¬ 
gether.  Much  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  industriously  promulgated 
at  the  present  day,  tends  to  form  a  counterfeit  philanthropy,  to 
make  men  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  criminal,  rather 
than  with  injured  virtue,  or  with  public  morals,  to  weaken  the  arm 
of  the  law  and  reduce  government  itself  into  a  compact  remarka¬ 
ble  for  nothing  but  its  weakness. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

PATRISTIC.4L  AND  EXEGETICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  OFESTION  RE¬ 
SPECTING  THE  REAL  BODILY  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

By  M.  Stuart,  Professor  in  the  Theol.  Seminar)',  Andover. 

$  1.  Introductory  Re.marks. 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  probably  remember, 
that  in  No.  III.  of  that  work,  during  the  past  year,  I  published  an 
exegetical  essay  on  1  Cor.  1 1: 17 — 34, — a  passage  which  has  special 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  that  essay  I 
treated,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  of  the  subject  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  I  had,  at  that  time,  other  objects  in  view  besides  a 
discussion  of  this  topic ;  and,  of  course,  the  subject  now  before  us 
could  occupy  only  a  subordinate  place.  Since  the  publication  of 
that  article  in  the  Bibliotheca,  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
seemed  to  me  to  render  it  desirable,  that  the  topic  in  question 
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should  receive  a  more  ample  and  extended  discussion.  In  the  es¬ 
say  already  published,  no  attempt  was  made  to  cast  any  light  on 
the  Jdstory  of  the  eucharist.  The  limits  there  prescribed  forbade 
any  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  show  how  the  early  Christian  fathers 
thought  and  reasoned  with  respect  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacramental  elements.  The  history  of  trarisuhstaniiation. 
and  consuhstantiation  was  also  excluded  for  the  same  reason. 
The  scriptural  and  exegetical  examination  of  the  subject  was  also 
of  necessity  quite  compressed.  No  more  could  be  done,  in  relation 
to  these  respective  topics,  than  was  done,  without  entirely  chang¬ 
ing  the  plan  and  design  of  the  essay ;  and  this  I  did  not  think  to 
be  expedient. 

The  times  call  loudly,  at  present,  for  more  information  and 
more  discussion,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  real  'presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharistic  elements.  No  well-informed  man  among 
us  can  now  be  ignorant  respecting  the  claims  made  by  one  class 
of  even  Protestant  Christians,  in  our  country  and  in  England,  in 
behalf  of  tliis  doctrine.  With  great  confidence  they  appeal  to  the 
ancient  Fathers  in  support  of  it ;  and  they  are  not  reluctant  to  be 
considered  as  regarding  those  Fathers  in  the  light  of  authorized 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures.  The  subject  has  begun  to  assume  a 
more  definite  and  urgent  shape,  since  the  pubheation  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey’s  sermon  concerning  it.  And  in  view  of  such  and  the  like 
facts,  some  of  my  friends,  for  whose  opinions  I  entertain  much 
regard,  have  expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  continue  and  expand 
my  investigations  respecting  the  real  presence.  I  have  deemed  it 
to  be  my  duty,  on  the  whole,  to  comply  Avith  their  desire,  although 
I  feel  considerable  reluctance  in  repeating,  even  in  a  small  part, 
a  sid)ject  that  I  have  once  discussed.  But  the  attitudes  in  which 
I  have  placed  it  in  the  following  discussion,  are  so  many  of  them 
tliverse  from  the  former  ones,  and  the  method  in  general  pursued 
so  different  from  that  in  the  Bibliotheca  No.  III.,  that  I  would  hope 
none  of  my  readers  will  be  disposed  to  complain  of  repetition. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  at  large  were  furnished  with  more 
ready  and  accessible  means  of  forming  a  more  extensive  and 
well-grounded  acquaintance  with  the  subject  before  us,  than  they 
now  possess.  The  time  has  come,  when  some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  in  the  English  and  American  sense  of 
that  word,  are  assailed,  and  are  at  least  tlu-eatened  by  their  adver¬ 
saries  with  overthrow.  In  such  times  our  armour  should  not  only 
be  buckled  on,  but  be  well-fitted  and  polished.  I  have  aimed  in 
the  following  pages,  to  write  an  article  which  is  neither  exclusive- 
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ly  for  the  learned  or  the  unlearned.  Tlie  minute  details  of  the 
mere  technical  scholar  I  have  studiously  avoided,  although  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  gone  into  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  aimed  at  substantial  facts  and  tniths,  in  patristic  and 
other  history  and  in  exegesis,  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
question  before  us  must  turn,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible 
and  candid  men.  It  has  been  my  steady  aim  not  to  pervert  or  dis¬ 
colour  a  single  fact,  or  to  overdo  and  press  beyond  its  proper  limits 
any  argument.  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  the  well-informed 
reader  must  judge.  I  have  no  good  opinion,  at  least,  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  carry  a  point  in  theology  or  exegesis,  by  stratagem  or  mis¬ 
representation  either  of  facts  or  arguments.  I  hope  I  have  avoided 
every  such  effort. 

Designedly  have  I  written  in  such  a  way,  that  what  is  said 
would  not  be  inappropriate  for  public  Lectures  or  Readings,  be¬ 
fore  a  well-informed  Christian  assembly.  This  is  one  use  that  I 
would  hope  may  be  made  of  this  discussion.  Proper  breaks  will 
be  found  in  it.  I  have  so  written,  because  I  thought  it  might  be 
more  adapted  to  produce  good  among  the  churches  of  our  country, 

I  place  at  the  head  of  my  remarks,  two  leading  and  principal 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  dependence  is  placed 
and  great  stress  laid,  by  the  advocates  of  the  rcol  presence,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  cause.  I  do  this,  in  order  that  I  may  make 
some  remarks  ui>on  them  as  preparatory  to  the  historico -patristic 
and  exegctical  investigations  which  arc  to  follow.  My  aim  is  to 
give  the  inquiring  Christian  some  particular  and  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  before  us  is  presented 
to  our  consideration  by  New  Testament  writers  in  general ;  to  re¬ 
move  some  difficulties  accom[)anying  this  matter ;  and  then  to  di¬ 
rect  his  attention  to  the  specific  questions  before  us. 

^  2.  Leading  Texts  in  some  respects  examined. 

Luke  22  :  19,  20.  Ami  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  ami  hraJee 
it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saying :  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you ;  this  do  in  remendtrance  of  me.  Likcivise,  also,  the  cup  after 
supper,  saying :  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which 
is  shed  for  you. 

John  G :  53 — 5G.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them :  Ver  'dy,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Ezeept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eaieth  my  flesh,  arul  drinketk 
my  blood,  luUh  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
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For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed^  and  my  hhod  is  drink  indeed.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  hhod,  dweUeth  in  me,  and  I  in  him. 

The  words  which  I  have  last  in  order  recited  from  the  Gospel 
of  John,  appear  to  have  been  originally  interpreted  in  a  literal  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  by  some  of  the  professed  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus.  Even  many  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  narration 
of  the  evangelist  (6:  60),  when  they  heard  the  words  of  Jesus, 
said :  “  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  ?”  By  a  hard  say¬ 
ing,  they  meant  either  a  saying  which  was  unintelligible  to  them, 
or  one  that  was  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  their  views  and 
feelings.  Expositors  are  divided  in  opinion,  respecting  which  of 
these  meanings  should  be  here  put  upon  the  word  Jtard 
But  the  preceding  context  seems  to  me  to  settle  this  question. 
When  Jesus  said :  “  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,” 
and,  “  If  any  man  cat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,”  (v.^  51), 
“  the  Jews  strove  among  themselves,  saying :  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?”  Now  the  idea  of  eating  human  flesh 
was  so  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  Jews,  that  they  could  attach  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  no  intelligible  meaning,  so  long  as  they  as¬ 
signed  to  them  a  literal  sense  ;  of  a  spiritual  meaning  they  had  no 
proper  conception.  And  like  to  them  were  the  murmuring  disciples 
of  Jesus,  who,  after  the  words  cited  in  our  text  were  spoken,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it?”  (v.  60) .  In 
other  words :  ‘  Who  can  understand  such  declarations  respecting 
eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  human  blood?  They  are  both 
unintelligible  and  offensive.  We  do  not  like  to  hear  them.’ 

The  answer  of  Jesus  to  this  expression  of  incredulity  and  of¬ 
fence,  is  such  a  one  as  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  mind,  pon¬ 
dered  upon,  well-understood,  and  thoroughly  beheved,  in  every 
age  of  the  church.  It  runs  thus :  “  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What 
and  if  ye  shall  sec  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  be¬ 
fore  ?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  noth¬ 
ing  :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
lifer  (vs.  62,  63) .  In  other  words:  ‘  Are  ye  now  stumbled  and 
offended  with  my  declamtions  respecting  eating  my  flesh  and 
drinking  my  blood  ?  You  will  see  all  tliis  made  plain  hereafter. 
When  the  Son  of  Man  has  ascended  up  to  heaven,  where  he  was 
before  liis  incarnation,  and  his  bodily  presence  is  wholly  withdrawn 
from  you,  then  will  it  be  very  plain,  that  my  words  are  not  to  have 
a  literal  sense  given  to  them.  It  is  only  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ; 
flesh,  as  such,  is  of  no  moral  profit  or  avail.  The  words  that  I 
10*  • 
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speak  to  you  arc  designed  to  produce  a  spiritual  and  life-giving 
influence.  This  is  the  true  meaning  to  be  attached  to  what  I  have 
said.  When  I  speak  of  eaiing  my  flesh  and  drinking  my  blood,  I 
mean  that  a  spiritual  communion  with  me,  and  a  spiritual  and 
life-giving  participation  of  the  graces  which  I  bestow,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  future  and  eternal  life  and  happiness.  It  is 
merely  because  you  have  unbelieving  hearts,  that  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  say,  and  give  it  the  credit  which  is  due.’ 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  all  expositors  arc  not  united  in 
their  views  and  explanations  of  the  passage  now  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Those  who  maintain  the  actual  hodihj  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  refer  the  whole  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  this ;  and  they  suppose,  that  Jesus  meant  to  affirm  the 
same  sentiment  by  it,  which  he  has  affirmed  in  his  declarations  at 
the  holy  supper,  when  he  said :  This  is  my  body,  and  This  is  my 
blood.  In  other  words;  they  interpret  both  passages  so  as  to 
make  them  affirm  the  real  and  actual  presence  of  Christ’s  body 
and  blood  in  the  elements  of  the  cucharist,  and  also  by  implication 
to  mean,  that  the  partakers  of  these  elements  do  actually  and  sub¬ 
stantially  participate  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Whatever,  now,  may  be  tnic  of  the  Saviour’s  declarations  at  the 
institution  of  the  eucharist,  I  cannot  but  remark,  for  the  present, 
that  the  passage  in  John  vi.  seems  to  be  quite  inappropriately  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  occasion.  As  yet,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not 
know,  at  any  rate  did  not  believe,  anything  respecting  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  violent  death.  They  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  the  Lord’s  Supper.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  if  Jesus 
spake  in  reference  to  this,  that  he  should  be  understood  by  them  ? 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  would  have  tnily  been  a  hard  saying  to 
them.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  Jesus  speaks,  in 
John  vi.,  of  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood,  he  says  no¬ 
thing  at  all  of  his  violent  death,  by  which  his  body  was  to  be 
broken  and  his  blood  shed,  nor  of  their  eating  his  flesh  and  drink¬ 
ing  his  blood  in  remembrance  or  commemoration  of  such  a  death. 
He  tells  his  murmuring  disciples,  that  his  words  are  sjnrit  and  life, 
i.  e.  of  a  spiritual  and  life-giving  nature.  And  the  life  in  question 
does  not  mean  temporal  or  physical  life,  but  the  everlasting  life 
which  Jesus  had  often  said,  in  his  preceding  discomse,  would  be 
consequent  upon  eating  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
He  had  also  said,  that  “  the  bread,  which  he  would  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  was  his  flesh in  other  words,  he  had  intimated, 
that  he  would  devote  his  body  to  suffering  and  death,  in  order  that 
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everlasting  life  might  be  given  to  a  perishing  world.  It  is  a  spir¬ 
itual  understanding  and  belief  of  these  declarations,  which  is  life- 
giving.  It  is  a  spiritual  reception  of  Christ  as  our  passover  sac¬ 
rificed  for  us,  a  spiritual  reception  of  the  truth  that  Christ’s  body 
was  broken  and  blood  poured  out,  and  this  only,  which  can  give 
us  any  title  to  everlasting  life.  “  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.” 
Even  the  advocates  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  under  con¬ 
sideration  concede,  that  there  must  be  faith  and  repentance  in 
order  to  make  the  sacrament  spiritually  profitable ;  yea,  that  with¬ 
out  these  an  unworthy  partaker  only  eats  and  drinks  judgment  or 
condemnation  to  himself. 

It  is  at  most,  then,  only  to  the  general  truth,  that  Christ  was  to 
give  himself  as  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  men,  that  the  declara¬ 
tions  in  John  vi.  can  be  referred.  But  there  was,  at  the  time 
when  these  declarations  were  uttered,  neither  bread  nor  rvine  be¬ 
fore  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples.  Of  course  when  he  spoke  of 
eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  this  could  have  had  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  sacramental  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  Much  less 
can  it  with  any  propriety  be  considered  as  asserting,  that  they  be¬ 
come  his  actual  body  and  blood.  The  true  meaning,  as  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show,  is  something  quite  diverse  from  tliis.  Of  course, 
those  who  appeal  to  John  vi,  and  specially  (as  they  are  wont)  to 
that  part  of  it  which  I  have  cited  above,  have  no  good  exegeti- 
cal  grounds  to  justify  such  an  appeal.  If  the  doctrine  of  tram- 
siihstatUiation,  or  of  cormihstantiation,  be  true,  it  must  be  gathered 
only  and  merely  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus  at  the  last  Supper. 
In  fact,  the  more  considerate  among  the  advocates  of  these  doc¬ 
trines  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  this ;  and  indeed,  some  of 
them  have  frequently  avowed  it. 

Let  us  come,  then,  after  this  examination  of  the  passage  in 
John  so  often  cited  and  so  much  relied  on,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  declarations  made  by  Jesus  at  the  last  Supper. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  yet  by  no  means  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the 
four  sacred  writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  these  de¬ 
clarations,  no  two  of  them  arc  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  words 
which  were  spoken.  The  record  of  Matthew  mns  thus  :  “  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  said :  Take,  cat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying :  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins Matt.  26 :  26—28.  Mark  comes  the 
nearest  to  this  account  of  what  was  spoken,  but  differs  in  some 
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minute  particulars.  His  words  are :  “  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said :  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he 
gave  it  to  them,  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said  unto  them : 
This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  wliich  is  shed  for  many.” 
Mark  14 ;  22—24. 

The  most  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  two  Evange¬ 
lists  here  are,  that  Matthew  inserts  the  words  :  “  Drink  ye  aU  of 
it”  which  Mark  omits ;  Matthew  also  represents  Jesus  as  saying,  in 
respect  to  liis  blood :  “  Which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins  while  Mark  omits  the  clause,  “  for  the  remission  of  sins.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Mark  records  the  following  fact :  “  And  they 
all  drank  of  it wliile  Matthew  repeats  merely  the  command  to 
drink,  but  omits  to  record  the  fact  that  they  did  drink.  There  are 
other  discrepancies  in  the  diction  of  the  narrators ;  but  they  are 
too  minute  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  account  of  Luke,  wliich  I  have  produced  above,  near 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  of  a  somewhat  different  tenor,  as  to  the 
diction.  It  mns  thus :  “  He  took  bread,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
unto  them,  saying :  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you : 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  the  cup  also,  after 
supper,  saying :  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood, 
which  is  shed  for  you;”  Luke  22 :  19,  20.  Both  of  the  other  evan¬ 
gelists  say :  “  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body ;”  Luke  says  simply : 
“  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.”  Of  the  cup  the  two 
first  evangelists  say:  “  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament;” 
while  Luke  says  :  “  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood.” 
Both  the  former  say :  “  Which  is  shed  for  many  but  Luke  says : 
“  Which  is  shed  for  yo«.”  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  says  of  the 
bread :  “  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  ;”  wliile  neither  Matthew 
nor  Mark  record  this  expression.  There  are  other  minute  differ¬ 
ences  ;  but  to  dwell  on  these  would  be  inappropriate. 

Last  of  all,  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  differs  in  some  respects  from  all 
three  of  the  evangelists,  although  ho  comes  very  near  to  Luke. 
Paul  inserts  the  words,  take,  eat,  which  Luke  omits,  but  which  the 
other  two  evangelists  record.  Paul  also  repeats  the  words :  “  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me,”  both  after  breaking  the  bread  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  cup ;  wliile  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  these  words 
entirely,  and  Luke  has  them  only  after  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 
Besides  these,  there  are  also  other  discrepancies  in  the  diction, 
which  are  of  a  minuter  character. 

Our  first  question  is,  In  what  arc  all  the  sacred  writers  agreed  ? 
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They  all  agree,  that  Jesus  said  of  the  bread :  “  This  is  my  body 
two  of  them  add :  “  Which  is  given  for  you,”  “  Which  is  broken 
for  you.”  Substantially  they  all  agree,  that  Jesus  said,  respecting 
the  cup :  “  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,”  or,  as  Luke 
and  Paul  express  it :  “  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood.”  I  take  both  of  these  expressions  to  be  essentially  equiva¬ 
lent  ;  for  both  declare  the  fact,  that  the  New  Testament  or  cov¬ 
enant  is  consecrated  and  sanctioned  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

Three  of  the  witnesses  also  agree  in  relating  the  fact,  that  Je¬ 
sus  said  concerning  his  blood,  that  “  it  was  shed  for  many,”  (Luke, 
for  you) ;  and  Matthew  adds  :  “  For  the  remission  of  sins.”  Paul 
does  not  record  this  last  declaration ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  his  account  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  connection  of  this 
with  what  he  had  before  said,  plainly  implies  it. 

Now  these  arc  the  substantial  facts  of  the  case,  on  which  of 
course  all  the  otiicrs  rest,  and  around  which  they  all  cluster  and 
concentrate.  Luke  is  more  brief  than  either  of  the  others ;  and 
Matthew,  who  was  present,  at  the  first  eucharist,  is  naturally  more 
full  and  circumstantial.  There  are  no  discrepancies  here  which 
amount  to  contradictions.  The  state  of  the  case  is  simply  this, 
viz.,  that  some  have  related  attending  circumstances  or  concomi¬ 
tant  words,  wliich  others  have  omitted.  I  have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  differences  in  this  case  amount 
to  an  imj)ortant  discrepancy  or  virtual  contradiction.  I  cannot 
accede  to  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  Here  are  four  independent 
witnesses,  and  each  tells  the  story  for  himself,  or  in  liis  own  way. 
Now  it  happens,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  that  four  different 
and  independent  men  never  tell  a  story,  or  give  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  any  matter,  in  the  same  identical  words,  or  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  minute  circumstances  in  all  respects  the  same.  Such 
testimony,  if  it  could  be  found,  would  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  tlian  as  a  matter  of  mere  collusion  and  concert  between 
the  narrators,  and  would  consequently  lose  its  credibility.  And 
so  the  Si)irit  of  GJod  has  ordered  it  in  the  present  case.  Each  of 
the  narrators  preserves  his  own  personal  characteristics,  his  own 
style,  his  own  views ;  each  has  inserted  something  omitted  by 
the  others,  and  omitted  something  inserted  by  them;  and  yet 
there  is  a  harmony  of  method,  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  wliich  is  unusual  even  in  the  evan¬ 
gelists  themselves,  at  least  it  is  unusual  on  many  occasions. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  perjilexity  of  scrupulous  readers  of  the  Gospels, 
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when  they  become  distinctly  aware  of  this  matter,  and  liave  never 
exercised  their  minds  upon  such  subjects.  I  will  do  it  as  briefly 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  object  in  view  will  permit,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  their  perplexity,  if  it  be  in  my 
power. 

Passing  the  fact,  that  Luke  only,  of  all  the  evangelists,  has  giv¬ 
en  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  virgin  Mary  by  Gabriel,  and  of  other  interesting  oc¬ 
currences  wliich  were  consequent  upon  it,  we  will  stop  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Mark 
simply  adverts  to  it  in  a  single  verse,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  devote,  respectively,  a  whole  pamgraph  to  the 
narration  of  it.  Substantially  these  two  evangelists  agree ;  but  in 
the  order  of  events  they  differ.  Luke  presents  the  temptation  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  as  the  last  of  the  three ;  Matthew  pre¬ 
sents  it  as  the  secoml  in  order. 

So  in  respect  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Only  two  evan¬ 
gelists  have  recorded  or  mentioned  it,  viz.  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  Luke  has  not  recorded  more  than  one  third  part  of  what  Mat¬ 
thew  exhibits ;  and  some  of  this  is  in  a  different  order,  and  is  cloth¬ 
ed  with  a  diction  quite  diverse.  Matthew  was  present  when  the 
discourse  was  delivered,  and  would  naturally  be  more  circumstan¬ 
tial  in  lus  narration  ;  Luke  gathered  his  information,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  from  eye  and  ear-witnesses. 

It  were  easy  to  go  on  through  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  and 
find,  almost  every  where,  more  or  less  like  the  discrepancies  just 
presented.  But  the  nature  of  the  present  occasion  forbids  me  to 
do  it.  I  will  only  advert  to  one  or  two  minute  circumstances,  in 
respect  to  different  modes  of  narration,  which  arc  of  a  somewhat 
striking  natine. 

After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying :  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.” 
Three  evangelists  tell  the  story ;  but  neither  of  the  three  relates, 
in  all  respects,  the  same  words  as  the  others,  as  being  spoken 
from  heaven.  The  occurrence  was  so  striking  and  remarkable, 
and  the  words  so  few,  that  one  is  moved  at  first  to  wonder  how 
the  identical  expressions  could  ever  be  forgotten  or  in  any  respect 
changed. 

More  remarkable  still  is  another  narration  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter.  I  refer  to  the  inscription  which  Pilate  put  upon  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  Mark  says  simply :  “  The  King  of  the  Jews all  the 
others  are  more  circumstantial,  and  introduce  other  designations 
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of  the  sufferer.  Yet  no  one  of  all  four  gives  us  the  inscription  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  his  associates  give  it. 

If  one  were  to  follow  the  Gospels  critically  and  minutely  through, 
he  would  find  on  every  page  of  them  more  or  less  of  the  same 
character,  in  regard  to  the  modes  of  narration.  With  aU  the  points 
of  resemblance  in  these  compositions,  (and  these  are  exceedingly 
numerous),  the  points  of  diversity  in  respect  to  diction  and  mode 
of  narration,  are  almost  of  equal  amount.  How  few  readers  there 
are,  who  examine  into  such  matters,  or  have  any  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  them,  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact,  that  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  these  things  is  wont  to  surprise  and  even  to  shock  them, 
and  they  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  man  who  tells  them  of  such 
facts,  as  loving  rather  to  read  the  Gospels  with  prying  and  skepti¬ 
cal  eyes,  than  to  read  them  with  a  humble  and  believing  temper. 
‘  It  is  enough,’  they  exclaim,  ‘  simply  to  believe  what  is  said,  with¬ 
out  inquiring  Jww  it  is  said,  or  what  difficulties  may  possibly  arise 
from  minute  attention  to  matters  of  diction  and  critical  comparison 
of  them.’ 

I  give  such  persons  credit  for  meaning  well.  Yet  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  class  them  with  those  noble  Beraeans,  who  are  inunortahzed 
by  the  sacred  historian,  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Silas. 
‘  Why !  one  might  say,  could  they  not  believe  Paul  at  once,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  investigation  or  inquiry  ?  Is  not  ready  and  im- 
phcit  faith  the  very  best  of  all  faith  ?’  And  yet  it  would  seem 
that  Luke  thought  otherwise,  for  he  records  two  things  of  these 
same  Beraeans ;  the  first,  that  they  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness;  the  second,  that  they  exhibited  this  readiness  then, 
and  only  then,  when  by  searching  the  Scriptures  they  had  foimd 
to  be  tme  what  Paul  and  Silas  had  announced. 

Put  now  the  case,  that  all  Christians  should  read  the  Gospels 
merely  in  the  manner  which  some  contend  for.  Infidels  and 
latitudinarians  do,  and  will,  also  read  them.  The  diversities  in 
question  arc  affirmed  by  them  to  amount  to  emUradietions. 
Strauss’s  book,  which  has  roused  up  all  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  even  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  set  the  mass  of  men  to  wondering 
at  the  Gospels,  or  doubting  about  them,  is  built  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  and  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  frequently  apparent  disagree¬ 
ments  of  the  Gospels.  Happy  the  man,  you  may  say,  who  knows 
nothing  about  such  matters !  And  so  would  I  say,  with  all  my 
heart,  if  I  thought  the  times  would  let  such  men  remain  peaceful 
in  their  happy  ignorance  of  such  matters.  But  what  shall  be  done, 
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when  a  learned  and  subtle  advocate  of  ncological  views  assails 
them  by  producing  his  doubts  and  difficulties  ?  Christians  of  this 
cast  are,  in  such  a  case,  absolutely  unanned  and  defenceless.  If 
they  do  not  fall  in  the  contest,  they  will  be  covered  with  wounds 
that  are  many  and  deep.  That  they  arc  soon  to  meet  with  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  nature,  is  quite  manifest  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  pubheations  in  English  of  works  bcaiing  the  chameter  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  com¬ 
passionate  and  defend  them,  when  the  day  of  trial  comes  ! 

Most  of  my  readers  arc  called  l)y  duty  to  know  something  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  been  adverting.  Such  difficulties 
run  through  all  the  Gospels.  Nay,  the  Gk)spel  of  John  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  all  the  others,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything 
in  it  in  common  with  the  others,  except  the  account  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Not  a  word  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
the  record  of  this  beloved  disciple ;  no  account  even  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  which  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  John  has  given  altogether  a  more  circumstantial  account  of 
Jesus’  actions  and  words  near  the  close  of  his  life,  than  any  other 
evangelist.  How  could  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus’  bosom, 
omit  such  a  deeply  interesting  transaction  ? 

All  these  views  and  suggestions,  as  any  one  will  easily  perceive, 
have  a  bearing  on  the  different  accounts  given  by  the  other  sacred 
writers,  of  what  was  said  and  done  at  the  institution  of  the  eu- 
charist.  We  have  seen  the  discrepancy  that  exists  among  these 
accounts.  We  have  seen,  or  at  any  rate  we  may  by  examination 
see,  that  these  discrepancies  do  not  amount  to  any  contradiction. 
Each  writer  has  presented  things  deemed  important  by  himself 
Each  one  has  looked  with  his  own  individual  eye  upon  the  scene, 
and  presented  us  with  what  struck  him  most  forcibly.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  more  complete  view  of  the  original,  than  any  one 
single  portrait  could  well  give.  All  the  circumstances,  as  they 
now  are,  arc  perfectly  natural,  and  have  therefore  the  stamp  of 
genuineness.  But  if  all  the  accounts  were  run  in  one  and  the 
same  mould,  every  wary  and  critical  reader  would  of  course  sus¬ 
pect  collusion  and  copying  among  the  writers.  The  credit  of  the 
whole  would  then  vanish,  or  be  substantially  injured.  Now,  the 
witnesses  are  evidently  independent,  and  do  not  copy  after  one 
another.  Their  diversity  is  an  ample  pledge  of  this.  So  has  an 
all-wise  Providence  ordered  the  manner  of  the  narrations,  that 
unbelievers  cannot  say  with  tnith  :  Here  is  collusion  and  copying. 

Let  us  advert  for  one  moment  to  other  records  of  interesting 
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persons  and  transactions,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  our  minds  that 
we  arc  making  a  proper  estimate  of  this  matter.  Plato  and  Xeno¬ 
phon  have  both  given  an  account  of  Socrates’  apology  or  defence 
before  his  judges.  Yet,  while  they  substantially  agree,  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  costume  and  the  back-ground  of  each  picture  !  So  is 
it  also  with  Xenophon’s  picture  of  Socrates’  teaching  and  doc¬ 
trines,  as  exhibited  in  his  Memorabilia,  in  comparison  with  Plato’s 
exhibition  of  the  same  in  his  dialogues. 

I  might  say  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other 
painters,  that  they  have  each  and  all  sought  to  give  us  some  ade¬ 
quate  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  But  one  has  presented  him,  at 
his  baptism ;  another,  in  the  wilderness  as  tempted ;  another,  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration ;  another,  as  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
high-priest,  and  at  the  bar  of  Pilate ;  another,  as  on  his  way  to  cru¬ 
cifixion  ;  another,  as  nailed  to  the  cross ;  another,  as  lying  in  the 
sepulchre ;  another,  as  risen  triumphant  from  the  grave ;  and  an¬ 
other,  as  ascending  to  heaven.  Now  how  could  any  one  picture  of 
Jesus  exhibit  him  in  all  these  attitudes  and  circumstances  ?  That 
was  impossible.  Why  then  should  we  expect,  that  any  one  evan¬ 
gelist,  and  each  one,  would  give  all  the  actions  and  words  of  Je¬ 
sus  ?  John  tells  us  that  the  world  would  not  contain  the  books,  if 
all  were  written  out  which  Christ  had  said  and  done.  What  pro¬ 
priety  or  fairness  is  there,  then,  in  accusing  the  evangelists  and 
Paul  of  contradicting  each  other,  and  disagreeing  with  each  other, 
in  the  history  of  the  eucharist  ?  Does  the  painter  who  draws 
Christ  in  one  particular  attitude,  contradict  another,  who  has  thrown 
other  and  different  circumstances  into  the  back-ground  of  his  pic¬ 
ture,  although  his  chief  design  is  to  exhibit  the  same  attitude  ?  I 
trow  not.  Paul  then  does  not  contradict  Mark,  nor  Matthew,  nor 
Luke,  because  he  differs  in  circumstantiality  from  each  and  all  of 
them.  And  when  this  is  once  fully  conceded,  and  placed  in  its 
proper  position,  most  of  the  difficulties  about  this  matter  would 
seem  to  be  at  a  reasonable  end. 

One  general  result  of  minute  comparisons  of  the  gospel  narra¬ 
tions  must  inevitably  be  this,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  probable,  that  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  evangelists  have,  in  all  cases,  or  perhaps  in  any,  given 
us  the  exact,  identical  words  of  Christ.  But  the  leading  sense  of  his 
words  each  has  given  us  in  his  own  way.  Now  fourteen  centu¬ 
ries  ago  Jerome  said,  that  ‘  the  Scripture  is  in  the  nut,  not  in  the 
shell ;  it  is  the  fmit,  and  not  the  rind ;  the  sense  and  meaning  is 
the  true  word  of  God,  and  the  diction  is  nothing  more  than  the 
costume.’  Well  understood  and  skilfully  applied,  this  is  not  only 
V0L.LN0.  1.  11 
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good  sense,  but  truth  exceedingly  important.  Even  civil  jurists 
have  a  maxim  which  they  often  appeal  to  and  apply :  He  who  sticks 
in  the  letter  sticks  in  the  hark  ( Qui  haeret  in  htera,  haeret  in  cortice.) 

Of  the  identical  words  employed  by  Jesus  on  any  occasion  we 
cannot  be  sure,  unless  there  is  a  complete  agreement  among  all 
the  narrators.  The  real  and  substantial  meaning  of  what  he  said, 
is  quite  another  matter. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  we  have  seen,  that  as  to  the 
words :  “  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood,”  there  is  an  entire 
accord  among  all  the  narrators.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  then, 
becomes  an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Our  main 
object  is  to  investigate  it. 

k  3.  Is  THE  Opinion  of  the  Fathers  authoritative  ? 

I  never  expected,  imtil  recently,  to  see  the  day,  when,  among 
English  and  American  Protestants,  there  would  be  a  contention, 
whether  the  Saviour’s  words  at  the  orighial  eucharist  were  to  be 
literally  or  figuratively  interpreted,  when  he  said,  in  respect  to  the 
bread  before  him :  “  This  is  my  body,”  and  of  the  wine :  “  This  is 
my  blood.”  But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  day,  to  my  undissem¬ 
bled  astonishment.  I  knew  well,  indeed,  that  multitudes  who 
have  home  and  bear  the  Christian  name,  had  interpreted  the 
words  just  quoted  in  a  literal  manner.  But  their  minds  had  been 
prepared  for  this,  by  what  I  believe  to  be  an  extravagant  reve¬ 
rence  for  antiquity,  that  is,  for  the  Christian  fathers  of  ancient 
days,  and  for  the  subtle  reasonings  of  the  schoolmen  during  the 
dark  ages.  But  among  Protestants  of  England  and  Ameiaca,  that 
the  question  should  arise,  and  be  seriously  debated  once  more, 
whether  transuhstantiation  or  consubstantiation  be  not  after  all  a 
verity  of  the  Gospel,  is  more  than  I  had  ever  anticipated  in  any 
measure.  Yet  such  a  time  has  actually  come.  We  have  not  only 
side-long  hints  and  glances  at  such  doctrines,  but  from  high  places 
in  Protestant  and  Chiistian  England  we  have  an  open  avowal  of 
them.  The  echo  has  reached  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  many  cases,  is  louder,  or  threatens  to  be  louder,  than 
the  original  sound.  Indeed,  in  the  published  sermon  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  find  but  a  feeble  report 
of  the  matter.  It  is  made  up,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  string  of  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  New  Testament,  in  respect  to  each  and  all  of  which, 
the  writer  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  quoted  is  the  only  sense  of  which  they  are  fairly  capable ; 
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and,  in  the  second  place,  it  consists  of  a  like  series  of  quotations 
from  the  Christian  fathers,  on  which  the  preacher  puts  the  same 
gloss.  Any  and  every  Romish  treatise  on  the  sacrament,  of  any 
celebrity,  would  easily  furnish  the  matter  for  such  a  sermon ;  and 
little  more  is  in  fact  done  by  the  writer,  than  to  copy  out  what  he 
had  found  already  prepared  and  made  quite  ready  to  his  hand. 

As  to  those  in  our  own  country,  who  reecho  such  declarations 
as  that  sermon  contains,  without  any  effort  to  distinguish  between 
the  figurative  and  the  literal,  I  must  say,  at  least,  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  of  another  class  of  persons,  that  they  seem  not  very 
much  to  resemble  those  noble  Bereans,  who  were  wont,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  to  put  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
Silas  to  the  test  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  always  easier,  as  we  all 
know,  to  believe  and  assert,  than  it  is  to  examine  and  prove.  And 
when  the  expediency  of  such  a  method  of  forming  rehgious  senti¬ 
ment  comes  to  be  questioned,  then  a  defence  of  this  sluggish¬ 
ness  is  usually  ready  and  near  at  hand.  This  is,  that  all  who  do” 
not  believe  with  such  persons,  are  skeptical,  proud  of  their  own 
reason,  and  prone  to  make  religion  more  a  matter  that  pertains  to 
the  intellect  than  to  the  heart.  So,  with  them  it  is  not  only  a 
merit  to  believe  in  the  literal  sense  of  scripture-declarations  and 
of  the  assertions  of  the  fathers ;  but  the  more  difficult  and  im¬ 
probable  this  sense  is,  the  greater  and  more  meritorious,  in  their 
view,  would  appear  to  be  the  faith  which  gives  credit  to  it.  What 
merit,  they  would  seem  to  ask,  in  believing  where  all  is  plain  and 
certain  ?  But  when  you  believe  a  thing  incredible  or  impossible, 
it  shows  that  you  have  a  strong  and  operative  faith.  It  was  in 
such  a  way,  that  Tertullian  came  to  his  famous  Credo  quia  im- 
possihile  est ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  has  come,  with  many,  to 
be  regarded  on  this  very  account  as  having  a  claim  to  be  called 
a  second  Father  of  the  faithful. 

In  a  broad  survey  of  the  question  before  us,  we  are  first  of  all 
cast  necessarily  upon  the  inquiry :  How  much  is  due  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  J  Then  follows  of  coiurse  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  What  was  that  opinion  ? 

It  were  easier,  in  some  respects,  to  write  a  book  on  each  of  these 
questions,  than  to  give  such  a  summary  as  is  adapted  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  purposes.  I  must  not  occupy  much  time  with  either  of  these 
questions.  Yet,  if  I  do  anything  to  the  piurpose  in  the  way  of 
answering  either,  I  must  say  so  much  as  will  enable  my  readers 
to  rest  their  opinion  on  arguments  and  facts,  rather  than  on  any 
assertions  that  I  may  make. 
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The  first  question  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  stands  thus : 
In  forming  our  vicics  of  religious  truth,  Imw  much  is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  ? 

“  All  Scripture, ”  says  Paul,  “  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  coiTection,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  jicrfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.”  (2  Tim.  3:  IG,  17). 
Now  here  is  a  plain  and  unequivocal  assertion,  that  the  Scripture 
is  sufficient  for  all  that  is  needed  in  relation  to  doctrine  or  practice. 
The  man  of  God,  that  is  the  Christian,  may  be  perfect  by  what  is 
revealed  in  Scripture ;  in  other  words,  ho  may  be  raised  to  the 
highest  attainments  in  faith  and  holiness,  by  means  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  he  may,  moreover,  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.  He  needs  no  canons  of  councils ;  no  books  of  discipline 
exhibiting  the  commandments  and  inventions  of  men ;  no  vision¬ 
ary  speculations  and  phantasies  of  ascetics ;  to  make  him  thorough¬ 
ly  furnished — furnished  not  only  for  this  or  that  good  work,  but  for 
all  good  works. 

So  wrote  and  said  Paid,  before  any  ascetic  had  risen  up  in  the 
church,  to  trouble  and  pcriilcx  it  with  dreamy  conceits  about  the 
means  of  sanctification  and  liigh  Christian  attainments;  or  at 
least,  before  there  was  any  considerable  effort  made  by  men  of 
this  class.  Tins  apostle  docs  indeed  once  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  men  in  one  church,  viz.  that  at  Colossc.  To  those  in  this 
church  who  were  in  danger  of  hearkening  to  such  ill -grounded 
and  superstitious  opinions  and  conceits,  he  says :  “  If  yc  be  dead 
with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  are  yc  subject  to  ordinances,  (Touch not,  taste 
not,  handle  not ;  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using),  after  the 
commandments  and  doctrines  of  men?  Which  things,  indeed, 
have  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will -worship,  and  humility,  and  neg¬ 
lecting  tlic  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh,” 
or,  as  the  last  two  clauses  should  rather  be  translated  or  pam- 
phrased:  ‘Neglecting  the  body  by  \vithholding  due  sustenance 
for  it ;  and  even  this  for  the  gratification  of  carnal  wishes.’  The 
apostle  tells  the  Colossians  plainly,  that  by  a  solicitous  attention 
to  such  matters,  they  would  be  beguiled  of  their  true  Christian  re¬ 
ward  in  heaven. 

I  ask  now  whether  all  or  any  of  the  so-called  Chiistian  fathers, 
from  Clement  of  Rome  down  to  the  latest  writer  who  is  reckoned 
among  them,  were  insjhrcd  men  ?  All  antiquity  said  Nay  ;  the 
middle  ages,  even,  said  Nay  ;  modem  times  and  the  present  day 
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are  compelled  to  say  Nay.  Their  writings  then  are  not  Scripture; 
for  all  Scripture  is  inspired.  They  are  not  infallible,  then.  Even 
the  most  strenuous  Romanist  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  this. 
So  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  all  is  well.  But  when 
they  differ  from  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scripture, 
what  is  then  to  be  done  ? 

That  they  do  differ  in  some  cases ;  that  even  all  of  them  whose 
writings  amount  to  any  thing  considerable,  do  sometimes  differ ; 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  fair-minded  man  of  any  party,  who  is 
familiar  with  their  writings.  I  go  further.  I  venture  to  say  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  to  challenge  refutation  when  I  say, 
that  there  is  not  one  considerable  writer  among  them  all,  who 
docs  not  exhibit  some  weak  spots,  discrepancies,  contradictions 
either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  rational  views  of  things,  contradic¬ 
tions  even  of  himself.  There  is  not  one  of  them  in  whom  may 
not  bo  found  incongruities,  uncomelinesses,  superstitious  views, 
occasional  weak  credulity,  and  puerilities  that  would  now  be  re¬ 
garded  by  us  as  very  strange,  even  among  the  larger  children  of 
a  Sabbath-school.  Many  of  their  gems,  even,  are  incnisted  with 
crude  and  shapeless  substances ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  one 
finds  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pick  them  out  as  it  were  from  a  dung- 
hiU. 

It  answers  no  purpose  to  reply  to  these  assertions  by  lifting  up 
both  hands,  and  exclaiming,  with  elongated  visage  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  holy  horror,  against  the  impiety  of  such  suggestions. 
I  repeat  it,  that  I  have  told  the  simple  truth ;  and  that  if  time  and 
place  [lermitted,  and  life  were  long  enough  to  complete  the  task, 
more  or  less  of  what  I  have  said  could  be  easily  made  out  as  a 
matter  of  fact  from  every  considerable  father,  and  in  most  cases 
all  that  I  have  said  could  be  fully  applied  to  each  of  the  patristi- 
cal  works  now  extant.  No  person  who  is  familiar  with  these 
writings,  will  venture  to  contradict  me,  imless  he  has  a  sinister  or 
party  purpose  in  view. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  say  it  with  no  design  to  dishonour  or  de¬ 
grade  the  Fathers.  I  have  no  feelings  towards  them  which  could 
lead  me  to  form  such  a  design.  I  respect  the  piety  of  most  of 
them.  Many  excellent,  yea  invaluable  things  they  have  said. 
Their  testimony  to  facts,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  is  of  indispensa¬ 
ble  and  inestimable  value.  Some  of  them,  also,  were  tnily  great 
men,  considering  the  time  and  the  circumstances  in  and  under 
which  they  lived.  Any  man,  who  can  treat  them  in  mass  with 
11* 
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ridicule  and  contempt,  shows  only  that  he  is  himself  an  ignora¬ 
mus  or  a  slanderer. 

But  still,  they  were  not  only  men  who  might  err,  hut  men  who 
did  often  err.  They  all  had  more  or  less  of  superstition.  Their 
interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  with  few  exceptions,  are  often  at 
open  war  with  all  the  sound  principles  of  exegesis.  Their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sciences  was  next  to  nothing.  Few  of  them  were 
even  well  versed  in  history.  Only  Jerome,  among  them  all, 
could  read  and  understand  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Origen  had, 
it  is  tnic,  a  modicum  of  Hebrew  knowledge ;  yet  it  was  worth  but 
little  for  any  critical  purposes.  Possibly  Epiphanius,  brought  up 
in  Palestine,  might  know  something  of  Hebrew.  How  then  could 
the  Fathers  expound  to  us,  with  any  good  critical  certainty,  the 
original  Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  How  could  they  judge  whether 
any  tmnslation  of  them  was  exact,  or  erroneous  ? 

These  then  are  the  guides,  whom  we  arc  invited  to  j)lacc  by 
the  side  of  Matthew,  and  John,  and  Paul,  and  other  inspired 
writers.  What  certainty  can  we  attain  to,  by  following  them  ? 
When  they  contmdict  themselves,  and  contradict  each  other, 
^and  this  they  sometimes  do),  what  is  the  poor  wanderer  to  do, 
who  has  chosen  them  for  his  guide  ? 

I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  answered.  I  am  aware,  that  we  are  called  on  to  consider, 
that  although  no  one  of  the  Fathers  is  infallible,  in  all  cases,  yet 
there  is  among  them  a  universal  agreement  in  .swwc //tmg.v;  and 
that,  as  to  those  things,  there  is  good  ground  for  placing  them  by 
the  side  of  the  Scriptures.  The  criterion  is  said  to  be  :  Quod 
unum ;  quod  semper ;  quod  uhupie ;  i.  c.  what  has  been  always 
and  every  where  one  and  the  same.  But  if  we  concede  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  criterion,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  will  amount 
to  nothing.  Among  all  the  controverted  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
(and  nearly  all  have  been  controverted),  you  cannot  find  one 
which  has  not  been  cither  called  in  question  by  some  of  the 
Fathers,  pr  at  all  events  viewed  in  a  defective  light,  or  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light  from  those  in  which  others  have  viewed  it.  If  con¬ 
stant  uniform, ity,  then,  be  the  criterion  of  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  then  is  their  cause  truly  des[)crate  who  make  such 
an  appeal.  This  uniformity  cannot  ])ossibly  be  proved. 

But  we  arc  reminded  here,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  promised 
to  the  Christian  in  every  age ;  and  therefore  of  necessity  we 
must  suppose  him  to  have  guided  the  Fathers  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  specifically  asserted  of  this  in- 
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dividual  among  them,  or  of  that,  yet  it  may  he  said  of  them  as  a 
whole. 

Li  rejdy  to  this  I  have  to  say,  first,  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  must  not  apjdy  such  a  principle  to  the  Christians  in  the  dark 
ages,  and  in  the  present  age,  as  well  as  to  ancient  times.  The 
moment  we  admit  this  latter  position,  (and  how  can  the  objector 
refuse  to  admit  it?)  all  preeminence  of  the  Fathers  ceases ;  un¬ 
less  indeed  they  arc  entitled  to  one  for  superior  learning  and 
ability.  But  this  will  not  be  seriously  contended  for,  by  any  well- 
informed  man.  Then  as  to  the  assertion,  that  as  a  xchole  they 
must  have  been  guided  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  arc  obliged  to  concede  that  each  individual  of  this 
whole  has  been  liable  to  err,  and  has  actually  erred ;  I  know  not 
how  we  shall  make  the  whole  to  be  of  a  quality  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  qualities  of  each  of  its  component  parts.  Infallible 
no  individual  was  ;  how  then  could  the  sum  of  the  same  individ¬ 
uals  be  infallible  ? 

Besides,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  specifically  promised  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  corps  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  promised 
to  the  Church.  God  always  has  had  a  true  Church  in  the  world. 
But  even  to  them  the  Spirit  is  not  promised,  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  make  them  inspired  and  infallible  in  their  writings.  The  best 
of  men,  when  uninspired,  have  always  fallen  into  some  errors, 
and  cherished  some  notions  not  taught  in  the  Bible.  Did  we 
know  for  certainty  who  the  true  Church  arc  and  always  have 
been,  we  could  not  even  then  look  to  them  as  infallible  in  aU 
matters  of  sentiment.  The  most  that  we  can  truly  say,  is,  that 
all  truth  essential  to  solvation  will  be  known  and  acknowledged 
by  the  true  Church,  whenever  or  wherever  it  exists.  But  after 
all,  some  chaff  may  be  and  is  mingled  with  the  wheat. 

It  is  out  of  all  question,  then,  to  j)lacc  any  uninspired  men  by 
the  side  of  inspired  ones,  and  to  make  them  of  equal  authority,  or 
to  regard  them  as  entitled  to  implicit  credit,  without  any  further 
examination  than  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  decide  what  their 
meaning  is.  We  must  fall  back  on  another  position,  and  take 
our  place  with  those  who  have  said :  “  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul “  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
imto  salvation.” 
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k  4.  Historical  View  of  Opinion  in  the  Churches  at  present, 
AND  IN  Modern  Times. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question :  Wfuit  was  Ute  opinion 
of  the  ancunt  FaJhers,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  consecrating 
sacramental  words  J 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  the  immediate  discussion  of  this 
question,  I  must  solicit  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Christian  world  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  lay  before  them  what  causes  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  to  produce  and 
continue  such  a  state  of  opinion.  Information  in  relation  to  these 
matters  is  not  only  interesting  and  useful  in  itself  to  an  enlightened 
Christian,  but  it  will  deepen  his  interest  to  know  what  the  leaders 
of  the  early  churches  have  thought  and  said  in  relation  to  the  eu- 
charist. 

Beginning  then  our  historical  inquiries  with  the  present  day, 
and  with  more  recent  times,  we  shall  find  that  the  great  mass  of 
nominal  Christians  now  entertain  a  belief  in  Christ’s  real  bodily 
presence  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  For  some  time 
before  the  Reformation  began,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  nearly  all  Christendom  were  united  in  the  Romish  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation,  i.  e.  of  the  actual  presence  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  or  rather,  that 
these  elements,  after  due  consecration,  arc  actually  and  verily 
converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  As  Protestantism 
made  progress,  the  so-called  Reformed  churches,  modelled  by 
Zuingle,  Calvin,  and  their  associates,  called  in  question  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and,  with  some  shades  of  difference,  united  in  the  view,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  merely  symbols  of  his 
body  that  was  broken  and  of  his  blood  that  was  poured  out.  This 
sentiment  has  been  gaining  ground  since  that  period ;  but,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  it  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  among 
professed  Christians. 

Taking  the  popular  estimate  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  world,  at 
present,  they  are  divided  into  500,000,000  Pagans,  100,000,000  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  200,000,000  Christians.  Of  the  Christians,  the 
Roman  Catholics  constitute  at  least  one  half ;  the  Greek  church 
numbers  about  52,000,000,  and  the  so-called  Protestants  nearly 
50,000,000.  From  these  we  must,  for  our  present  purpose,  subtract 
the  Lutherans,  amounting  to  about  17,000,000.  The  remainder, 
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about  33,000,000  of  Protestants,  of  difTcrent  names,  are  the  only 
portion  of  Christendom,  wliieh  does  not  believe  in  transubstantia- 
tion  or  consahstantiation.  All  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Greek 
church,  wliich  together  make  about  152,000,000,  profess  to  beheve, 
that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  become  the  tme  and  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the  Lutherans,  as  a  body,  have 
hitherto  believed  in  the  real  })resence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in 
the  sacmmcntal  elements.  Their  mode  of  expressing  it  has  been, 
that  Christ’s  body  and  blood  are  in,  with,  and  uiulcr  the  elements 
of  the  eucharist ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  deny  that 
these  elements  still  preserve  unchanged  their  attributes  as  bread 
and  wine.  The  Romish  church  deny  this  last  proposition,  and  as¬ 
sert  that  the  consecrated  elements  arc  no  longer  bread  and  wine, 
but  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  Lutheran  church  of  recent  times, 
if  I  did  not  say,  that  many  within  its  precincts  have  loudly  called 
in  question  the  old  doctrine  of  Luther  and  his  compeers  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  in  respect  to  consubstantiation.  The  battle  has  been 
fought,  of  late,  with  great  power ;  and  scarcely  a  doubt  remains, 
that  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Lutherans,  are  either  re¬ 
nouncing  his  views,  or  coming  to  the  position  that  they  are  not 
worth  contending  for.  In  this  country,  such  is  clearly  the  case. 
Dr.  Schmucker,  the  able  and  excellent  exponent  of  the  Lutheran 
theology  in  this  country,  in  his  work  called  Popular  Theology,  has 
told  us,  that  they  are  “  settled  down  in  the  happy  conviction,  that 
on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects  not  clearly  determined  by  the  in¬ 
spired  volume,  her  sons  shall  be  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,  having  none  to  molest  or  to  make  them  afraid.” 
(p.  255.)  The  great  body  of  Lutheran  divines  among  us,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  writer,  doubt  or  deny  the  corporeal  or  physical 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  predict,  that  ere  long  the  great  mass  of  well- 
informed  Lutherans,  at  least  in  this  country,  will  be  substantially 
united,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  with  the  other  reformed  churches. 
The  progress  of  discussion  in  Germany  seems  to  promise  the 
same  in  that  country. 

How  different  this  state  of  things  is,  from  that  which  succeeded 
the  publication  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Melancthon’s  Apolo¬ 
gy,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  afterwards  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiae,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive.  Luther’s  points  of  reform  did 
not  touch  the  sacrament,  at  first,  excepting  merely  some  of  the 
ceremonies  consequent  on,  or  concomitant  with,  its  administration. 
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In  all  the  early  authentic  documents  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  is  strongly  and  often  as¬ 
serted.  Even  graceless  communicants,  it  is  asserted,  partake  of 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  although  it  is  to  their  harm  or 
condemnation.  As  to  others,  Luther  maintained,  that  communion 
at  the  Lord’s  table  was  the  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin, 
confirmation  of  belief,  and  establishment  of  Christian  virtue. 

The  idea  that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  to  be  obtained  by  coming 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  another 
part  of  Luther’s  creed,  who  held  that  the  impenitent,  i.  e.  the  un¬ 
forgiven,  have  no  right  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  if 
they  do  come,  they  only  enhance  their  guilt. 

The  great  mass,  moreover,  of  enlightened  Lutherans  hold,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  even  now,  that  the  communicant,  by  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord’s  table,  establishes  and  confirms  his  resencraiion ; 
which  last,  as  they  aver,  was  actually  commenced,  when  the  rite 
of  baptism  was  duly  administered.  This  rite,  when  thus  adminis¬ 
trated,  does  of  itself,  and  by  its  own  virtue,  as  they  hold,  implant 
the  germ  of  regeneralion  in  the  soul  of  the  child,  or  at  all  events 
occasion  it  to  be  implanted.  Such  then,  even  now,  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  (  See  evidences  of  the  above  views  of  the  older  Lu¬ 
therans,  in  Bretschneider’s  Dogmatik,  II.  p.  714  scq.) 

How  strenuous  Luther  and  his  followers  were  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod,  in  their  views  respecting  comuhstantiation,  is  well  known  to 
all  attentive  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  vain  were  re¬ 
peated  conferences  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  them  and  the 
Swiss  reformers  to  a  harmony  of  opinion,  in  relation  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  breach  grew  wider  and  wider,  the  longer  the  subject 
was  agitated.  Melancthon  and  other  Lutherans  would  easily  have 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Calvin  and  his  associates ;  but  Lu¬ 
ther  would  not  give  way  an  inch ;  and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring 
a  majority  of  his  followers  with  the  same  spirit.  The  battle 
waxed  still  warmer  after  his  death ;  and  this,  when  both  parties 
of  the  Reformed  were  in  danger  of  overwhelming  destruction  from 
the  advocates  of  the  Papacy.  United,  the  Protestants  might  have 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  Rome,  and  the  greater  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  would  probably  have  become  Protestant.  But  the  strenuous 
leaders  among  the  Lutherans  did  not  scmple  to  declare,  as  the 
venerable  Planck  has  shown,  that  they  would  sooner  go  back  and 
unite  with  the  Romish  church,  than  admit  the  abominable  doctrine, 
that  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  merely  symbols  of  his 
body  and  blood. 
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How  often  is  one  compelled,  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
church,  to  wonder  at  the  power  of  superstitious  notions,  and  the 
zeal  and  obstinacy  with  which  they  are  defended  I  When  men 
get  into  this  predicament,  they  generally  try  to  make  up  by  zeal 
and  obstinacy,  what  is  wanting  in  reason  and  argument.  As  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  retain  their  position,  one  may 
expect  that  they  will  be  very  much  in  earnest.  I  think  it  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  I  should  say,  that  outrageous  disputes, 
vituperative  discourse,  reproachful  appellations,  dark  suspicions, 
and  zeal  to  find  or  make  heretics,  yea,  and  to  bum  them  too,  pro¬ 
ceed  almost  entirely  from  those  who  have  a  weak  cause  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  have  planted  themselves  on  the  basis  of  imaginary  or¬ 
thodoxy,  or  of  metaphysical  or  superstitious  conceit. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  things,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter  before  us,  since  the  time  when  the  Reformation 
commenced.  Out  of  the  200,000,000  of  nominal  Christians,  now 
and  for  some  time  past  existing,  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than 
one  sixth  part  believe  that  the  bread  and  ^vine  of  the  eucharist 
are  merely  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  And  even 
among  this  small  number,  it  appears  that  division  is  commencing. 
There  are  not  wanting  men,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  England,  who  openly  or  secretly  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  the  reed  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharistic  elements.  Perhaps 
a  majority  of  these  men  content  themselves  with  suggesting,  or 
significantly  hinting,  that  to  regard  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere 
symbols,  is  a  cold  and  heartless  and  comparatively  unmeaning 
rite ;  that  unspeakably  more  interest  and  importance  are  attached 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  when  Christ  is  regarded  as  embodied  in  its 
elements ;  and  consequently,  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  such 
a  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  altogether  preferable.  But  for 
the  most  part,  they  do  not  content  themselves  with  merely  rea¬ 
soning  in  this  way.  They  not  unfrequently  more  than  hint,  that 
the  sacramental  words  of  Christ  are  to  be  litcrcdly  interpreted ; 
and  above  all,  that  this  method  of  interpretation  has  been  the 
prevailing  one,  ever  since  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian 
church.  They  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasions,  to  aver,  that  this 
is  one  of  those  matters  of  which  it  may  be  said :  Quod  unum,  quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  i.  e.  it  has  always  and  everywhere  been  one 
and  the  same.  Consecpiently,  as  they  aver,  we  are  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  all  the  earlier  ages,  which  have  thus 
expounded  the  sacramental  words  of  Cluist. 

Is  this  declaration  respecting  the  uniformity  and  antiquity  of  the 
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opinion  in  question  true  ?  We  must  pursue  this  inquiry’’  still  fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  following  section. 

§  5.  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideiTition  of  the  question :  What  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Christian  fathers  respecting  the  elements  of 
the  Lord’s  Snppcr?  I  must  premise,  that  appeal  to  individual 
declarations,  in  this  case,  excepting  merely  so  far  as  illustration 
or  special  confirmation  demands,  is  out  of  all  question.  Declara¬ 
tions  enough  might  easily  be  exhibited,  to  fill  scv'eral  successive 
volumes.  But  that  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  such  a 
plan  as  my  present  one,  and  in  a  discussion  so  limited.  Sum¬ 
mary  views  illustrated  and  confirmed,  arc  all  that  I  shall  attempt, 
and  all  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  in  an  essay  like  the  present. 

It  is  natnml  to  suppose,  when  we  consider  the  peculiarly  sol¬ 
emn  nature  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  the  three  great  parties  of 
Cliristians,  who  appeared  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  would  direct  their  special  attention  to  this  ordinance. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  had,  by  this  time,  settled  down  on  the 
belief  of  transubstantiation ;  and  along  with  this  they  received  the 
idea,  that  the  encharist  was  a  renewal,  so  often  as  it  was  cele¬ 
brated,  of  vicarious  sacrifice  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  conseemted  bread  was  carried  round  jiublicly  in  pro¬ 
cessions,  was  distributed  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  was  worship¬ 
ped  as  the  actual  body  of  Christ. 

Melancthon  first  opened  the  contest  on  the  subject  of  the  cn- 
charistic  elements,  so  early  as  1 5:J0,  only  thirteen  years  after  the 
Reformation.  In  his  treatise,  the  usual  Lutheran  views  of  the  day 
were  defended.  He  was  answered  by  Oecolampadius,  who,  al¬ 
though  a  German  and  a  Lutheran,  took  sides  wath  Ziiingle  in  the 
sacramentarian  c*ontrovcrsy. 

An  attack  was  soon  made  iqion  the  Romish  views,  by  De  Mor- 
nai  of  France ;  and  successively  the  contest  was  prolonged,  by 
different  writers,  and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  in  each  of  three  great  divisions  of  Christians. 

One  grand  question,  for  a  long  time,  with  most  of  the  writers, 
was .  What  have  the  earlier  fathers  taught,  in  respect  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ?  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special 
note,  that  each  of  the  parties  found,  or  believed  that  they  had 
found,  patronage  for  their  respective  opinions  among  the  Christian 
fathers. 
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Nor  is  this  without  some  reason.  It  is  a  fact,  that  one  may,  in 
some  of  the  fathers,  find  sentiments  that  correspond  withtransub- 
stantiation,  with  consubstantiation,  and  with  the  idea  of  symbolic 
representation ;  and  sentiments,  moreover,  which  correspond  with 
neither  of  these  views. 

I  must  now  touch  upon  a  few  particulars,  in  the  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  and  justifying  this  declaration. 

The  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  so  uncertain,  in  regard  to  their  gen¬ 
uineness,  that  we  cannot  safely  appeal  to  them  as  evidence.  If 
this  might  be  done,  it  were  easy  to  show,  that  he  held  the  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  eucharistic  elements  to  be  ‘  the  means  of  preparing  our 
bodies  for  a  resurrection  and  an  immortality and  that  he  regarded 
the  eucharist  as  ‘  the  flesh  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  sins, 
and  was  raised  from  the  dead.’  (Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  20.  Ep.  ad  Smyr. 
c.  7).  But  whether  he  held  to  views  like  the  Romish,  or  the  Lu- 
themn,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  from  his  words,  should 
we  regard  them  as  genuine. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  140,  is  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  father  who  has  given  us  particular  and  specific  views  respect¬ 
ing  the  sacmmental  elements.  There  is  a  long  paragraph  in  his 
Larger  Apology  respecting  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  I  cannot  here 
repeat,  but  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  me  quite  plain,  it  is  evident 
that  he  held  an  opinion  different  from  either  of  the  three  great  par¬ 
ties  into  which  Christendom  is  now  divided.  The  sum  of  it  is, 
that  as  the  Logos  or  higher  spiritual  nature  of  Christ  once  as¬ 
sumed  a  body  in  connection  with  himself,  and  dwelt  in  the  same, 
so  the  same  Logos  is  present  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  and  for 
the  time  being,  i.  e.  when  they  are  consecrated  and  partaken  oft 
they  are,  in  a  like  way  as  his  former  body  and  blood,  the  place  «r 
the  subject  of  his  indwelling.  He  who  partakes  of  them,  then, 
partakes  of  the  present,  not  the  former,  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  on  this  ground  he  receives  within  himself  the  germ  or  element 
of  the  future  resurrection  and  immortality  of  his  body.  (Justin 
Mart.  Apol.  maj.  pp.  82,  83,  edit.  Colon.) 

It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  that  this  is  different  from  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  body  of  Christ ; 
different  from  Christ’s  actual  body  and  blood  being  in,  with,  and 
under  the  bread ;  and  different  from  the  idea,  that  the  elements 
are  only  symbols  of  Christ’s  broken  body  and  of  his  blood  that 
was  shed.  All  three  of  these  parties  have  appealed  to  Justin  for 
support ;  and  all  without  any  valid  reason.  Each  can  find  some- 
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thing  that  looks  as  if  it  might  favour  his  opinion  ;  but  in  the  end 
each  is  obliged,  if  he  is  a  fair-minded  man,  to  give  this  up. 

The  other  passages  of  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
(pp.  209,  210,  137,  ib,),  merely  declare,  that  the  eucharist  is  a 
thank  or  praise-offering  to  God ;  not  a  sin-offering,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Romanists.  What  naturally  led  Justin  to  view  the  eucharist 
in  this  light,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  Jews  and  Heathen  ob¬ 
jected  to  Christianity,  that  it  presents  no  visible  offerings  to  God, 
such  as  their  religion  taught  them  to  present,  and  so  could  not  be 
a  true  religion.  Justin  and  other  fathers  felt  that  this  objection 
might  be  removed,  by  maintaining  that  the  eucharist  was  an  obla¬ 
tion  or  thank-offering  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  it  brought  to 
view  the  real  expiatory  offering,  viz.  the  death  of  Christ.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  consideration,  that  an  analogy  between  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  would  appear  to  be 
kept  up  by  such  a  view  of  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been  a  fur¬ 
ther  inducement  for  regarding  the  eucharistic  elements  as  a  thank- 
offering. 

Irenaeus,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  speaks 
in  like  manner  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  After  labouring 
at  length,  in  his  fourth  book,  to  show  that  the  eucharist  is  a  thank- 
offering  ;  and  after  asking,  how  it  can  be  supposed,  that  heretics, 
who  deny  the  true  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  can  bring  such  an 
offering,  he  thus  proceeds :  “  How  shall  it  be  made  evident  to 
them,  that  the  bread,  on  account  of  which  thanks  are  given,  is  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  his  blood,  when  they  will  not 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Son  of  the  world’s  Creator,  that  is,  his 
Word,  by  whom  the  trees  are  made  fruitful,  the  fountains  flow 
forth,  and  the  earth  yields  first  the  stalk,  then  the  ear,  and  lastly 
the  full  grain  in  the  ear.”  (Lib.  iv.  c.  18.  §1 1 — 4.) 

In  another  passage,  in  the  sequel  (§  5),  he  speaks  of  “  the  eu¬ 
charist  as  consisting  of  two  elements,  the  earthly  and  the  heaven¬ 
ly  and  from  this  circumstance  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  our 
bodies  partake  of  an  element  besides  the  perishable  one,  and  this 
element  is  the  germ  of  immortality  by  reason  of  the  Logos  being 
in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist.  In  another  passage  he  speaks 
of  our  bodies  as  belonging  to  Christ,  because  he  nourishes  them 
by  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  min,  and  the  fruits,  i.  e.  by  bread  and 
wine  which  these  produce.  (V.  c.  2.  4  2.)  In  yet  another  pas¬ 
sage,  he  speaks  of  the  Word  (Logos)  of  God  as  received  by  the 
elements  of  the  Supper,  and  says  that  “  they  become  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  that  by  these  elements  our  bodies  are  nourished  and 
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grow and  he  then  asks,  how  any  one  can  deny  that  the  body  is 
capable  of  eternal  Ufe.  In  the  same  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
Logos  of  God  as  coming  to  the  bread  and  wine,  and  of  his  being 
received  by  them ;  and  he  says,  that  thus  they  become  the  eu- 
charist,  that  is,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (Ib.  ^  3.  See  and 
comp,  also,  IV.  c.  33,  ^  2.  Fragm.  p.  343.)  In  consequence  of  such  a 
union,  he  deduces  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Irenaeus,  in  arguing  against  the  Gnostics,  who  denied  that  the 
Old  Testament  proceeded  from  the  same  God  as  the  New,  (be¬ 
cause  'Oiere  are  offerings  everywhere,  and  here  nowhere),  main¬ 
tains  the  idea  of  an  offering  in  the  eucharist ;  yet  not  a  propitia¬ 
tory  offering,  but  only  a  thank-offering.  As  already  noticed,  he 
argues  the  future  existence  of  our  bodies,  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  fed  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  eucharistic  ele¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  we  must  live  forever.  And  lastly,  like  Justin 
Martyr,  he  argues  that  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  because  the  Logos  comes  to  men,  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  men,  and  uses  them  as  his  body  and  blood.  This  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Justin,  is  a  view  that  differs  from 
that  of  either  of  the  three  great  parties  now  existing  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  All  have  appealed  to  Irenaeus ;  all  may  find  something, 
which  considered  merely  by  itself,  may  favour  the  views  of  each ; 
but  neither  has  any  good  reason  to  cite  tliis  Father  as  an  authority. 
He  differs  from  them  all. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  view  here,  both 
in  respect  to  Justin  and  Irenaeus.  Very  early  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  view  of  baptism  which  began  to  be  cherished  was, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  united  himself  with  the  baptismal  water,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  and  thus  made  it  to  produce  a  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  influence.  Li  like  manner,  Justin  and  Irenaeus 
seem  to  have  thought,  did  the  Logos  unite  with  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist,  and  give  to  them  a  peculiar  and  imperishable  vir¬ 
tue.  It  should  also  be  remarked  here,  that  the  leading  influence 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  appears,  in  the  view  of  these 
two  early  writers,  to  have  been  this,  viz.,  that  our  bodies,  nat¬ 
urally  perishable,  became,  by  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  immortal 
like  the  body  of  Christ  How  they  disposed  of  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  at  the  general  resurrection,  would  present  a  question  of 
some  difficulty.  But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  here. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  third  century,  distinguished 
in  his  day  for  a  variety  of  learning,  has  expressed  himself,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  eucharist,  somewhat  more  obscurely.  Yet  we  may 
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gather  some  things,  with  sufficient  definiteness.  He  maintains  a 
distinction  between  the  blood  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  his  blood 
in  the  eucharist ;  he  asserts  the  spiritual  presence  or  energy  of 
the  Logos  in  the  elements  ;  and  finally  he  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  “the  holy  fluid  of  gladness  [i.  e.  the  eucharistic  wine],  alle¬ 
gorizes  the  Logos,  whose  [blood]  was  poured  out  for  the  remission 
of  the  sins  of  many.”  (Paed.  II.  c,  2.  p.  18G.  For  confirmation  of 
the  other  assertions,  see  Pacd.  I.  c.  G.  11.  c.  2.  0pp.  p.  988.  Paed. 
II.  2.  p.  184.) 

Origen,  whose  fame  both  as  a  critic  and  intcqireter  all  know, 
and  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Matt.  15:  11,  (Nothing  which  goeth  into  the  mouth, 
defileth  a  man),  most  explicitly  declares,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  eucharist  are  nothing  without  prayer  and  holy  affections ; 
that  they  remain  bread  and  w'iiie,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that 
merely  faith  is  the  measure  of  profit.  (0pp.  III.  p.  498  seq,).  In 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Christ  at  the  eucharist,  he  says : 
“  Tlie  bread,  which  the  God  Logos  (ilto<,*  Xoyog)  declared  to  be  his 
body,  is  his  word  which  nourishes  souls,  the  word  which  comes 
from  the  Logos and  so  of  the  wine,  he  says :  “  It  is  his  word 
watering  and  satisfying  the  hearts  of  those  who  drink  it.”  And  in 
the  sequel;  “He  [Christ],  did  not  call  this  visible  bread  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  his  body ;  but  the  word,  to  which  the  bread 
to  be  broken  had  a  mysterious  reference.  The  visible  drink  he 
did  not  call  his  blood,  but  the  word  (or  doctrine),  to  wliich  the  wine 
to  be  poured  out  had  a  mysterious  reference.”  (0[)p.  III.  898.) 

Here,  then,  we  find  in  full  measure  and  in  the  most  unequivo¬ 
cal  manner,  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  eucharistic  ele¬ 
ments,  No  follower  of  Zuingle  or  Calvin  could  make  it  plainer, 
Origen  speaks,  in  another  place,  of  those,  who  attribute  a  ])hysical 
power  to  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  and  names  them  simple¬ 
tons.  He  avers,  that  he  interprets  the  words  of  Christ  spiritually , 
because  the  letter  killeth.  ( See  De  Orat.  ^  17.  I.  p.  247.  Comm, 
in  Johan.  IV.  p.  444.  Horn,  in  Lev.  Opp.  H.  pp.  222,  225.) 

That  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  church  in  Africa,  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  from  this  view  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ori¬ 
gen,  but  also  from  Tertullian  of  Carthage,  at  the  close  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century.  This  writer,  in  defending  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  against  Marcion,  avers  that  the  elements  of  the 
eucharist  are  the  symbols  (figura)  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  so,  if  these  were  not  real.  ( Cont.  Marc. 
IV.  c.  40.  Comp.  I.  c.  14.  HI.  c.  19.  De  Resurect.  Camis,  c.  37. 
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De  Orat.  c.  6.)  Tertullian  entertained  exalted  views  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  he  seems  even  to  think,  that  the  physical  body  of 
Christians  ^receives  some  peculiar  nutriment  from  it,  (De  Resur¬ 
rect.  c.  8) ;  but  he  does  not  call  it  an  offering,  nor  does  he  say  any 
thing  to  favour  the  views  of  either  the  Romanists  or  the  Lutherans. 

Cyprian,  the  famous  bishop  of  Carthage  and  martyr,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  has  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  letter  to  Caecilius  (Ep.  63,  p.  148),  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacrament.  But  his  main  object  there,  is  to  show  that  water 
must  of  necessity  be  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  it  due  significancy.  Nowhere  does  he  express  him¬ 
self  explicitly  or  fully  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
elements  of  the  cucharist ;  but  the  tenor  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
illustrations  to  which  he  resorts,  as  Muenscher  well  remarks,  show 
that  “  Cyprian  admitted  no  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  those  elements,  but  regarded  them  in  the  Ught  of 
tokens  or  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood.”  (II.  p.  367,  Muensch. 
Dogmeiigeschichte.)  That  Cyprian  cherished  even  an  excessive 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  and  awful  in 
the  eucharist,  is  plain  enough  from  all  that  he  says  respecting  it 
Among  other  things  this  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  In  the  very 
gravest  manner  and  filled  with  solemn  awe,  he  relates  the  story 
of  a  little  Christian  child,  who  on  some  occasion  had  been  allured 
to  approach  the  statue  of  some  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  being  too 
small  to  eat  of  the  meat-offexmg  to  the  idol,  the  by-slanders  gave 
to  it  some  bread  and  wine.  When  brought  to  the  eucharist,  by  its 
parents,  the  child  rejected  with  outcries  and  struggles  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Holy  Supper.  ‘  Its  mouth,’  says  Cyprian,  ‘  profaned 
by  idol  aliments,  could  not  receive  the  sacred  elements  of  the 
eucharist.’  (De  Lapsis,  p.  132).  Several  other  wonderful  occur¬ 
rences  of  a  like  tenor,  the  good  bishop  relates.  The  story  may  at 
least  serve  to  show,  what  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  at  this  period 
baptized  children,  in  very  early  childhood,  were  brought  to  the 
sacramental  table.  ( For  confinnation,  see  Ep.  ad  Caecil.  pp.  148 
seq.,  153,  154,  149,  155.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  67,  p.  182.  See  also  Ep. 
70.  De  Unit.  Ecc.  p.  116). 

Thus  we  have  come  near  to  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and 
find  not  a  single  case,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
appears ;  nor  indeed  that  of  consubstantiation,  in  the  sense  of 
Luther.  We  find  the  earlier  sentiment,  as  exhibited  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  by  Irenaeus,  to  be,  that  the  Logos  was  present  in  the 
eucharistic  elements,  as  he  once  was  in  the  body  which  he  as- 
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sumed.  But  there  is  no  transformation  of  the  elements ;  nor  is 
the  human  body  and  blood  of  Cluist  regarded  as  being  present. 
But  after  tliis,  in  the  third  century,  we  find  that  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  all  unite  in  regarding  the 
eucharistic  elements  in  the  light  oi  symlioh,  although  they  indulge 
in  some  variety  of  expression  respecting  the  matter,  and  employ 
not  a  few  loose  and  undefined  expressions  with  regard  to  it.  All 
unite,  however,  in  considering  it  a  kind  of  thank-offering  or  obla¬ 
tion,  not  a  propitiatory  offering  such  as  the  Romanists  assert. 
Cyprian  even  goes  so  far  as  to  compare  the  duty  of  the  officiating 
minister,  who  consecrates  the  elements  at  the  sacramental  table, 
to  an  office  like  that  which  the  priests  of  old  Avere  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  performing,  when  they  went  through  with  a  service 
under  the  High  Priest.  He  says  nothing,  however,  of  expiation 
made  by  the  eucharistic  oblation ;  but  still,  he  says  that  on  which 
after  ages,  prone  to  seize  every  occasion  of  introducing  supersti¬ 
tious  views,  erected  their  structure  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the 
mass. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  must  not  omit,  at  the  close  of 
this  part  of  our  investigation.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
subject ;  but  it  needs  distinct  mention  here,  on  the  ground  of  its 
importance.  The  remark  is,  that  down  to  this  period,  it  seems 
everywhere  to  be  recognized  by  most  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  lie  at 
the  basis  of  their  views  respecting  the  eucharist,  that  Christ  in 
some  mysterious  and  indescribable  way,  did  so  unite  himself  with 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  that  the  partaker  actually 
received  something  of  him,  in  some  sense  or  other,  and  incorpora¬ 
ted  it  into  his  system  in  such  a  way,  that  the  germ  of  immortality 
was  inserted  into  the  material  body  of  the  communicant,  and  so 
he  was  prepared  for  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day.  Lidced  this 
seems  to  be  altogether  a  leading  view  of  the  early  Fathers,  in 
their  notions  respecting  the  Sacrament.  But  this  the  Romanists 
and  the  Luthemns,  who  appeal  to  the  Fathers,  for  some  reason, 
mostly  choose  to  pass  by  in  silence.  We  can  easily  conjecture 
reasons  enough  for  their  silence  ;  but  they  are  not  fond  of  giving 
them. 

Li  the  state  in  which  we  have  seen  the  sacramental  question 
to  be,  near  the  close  of  the  third  century,  it  continued  to  be  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Li  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  Constantine,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  propagate  liis  new 
religion.  Heathenism  almost  every  where  declined  apace ;  and 
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during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  there  sprang  up  a  great 
host  of  distinguished  and  able  men  among  the  Christians.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Ephrem  Syras,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Epi- 
phanius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Cassian ;  who,  however, 
are  only  a  part.  How  did  these  men  view  the  eucharistic  elements  ? 
What  changes  did  tlic  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Christians  undergo  1 

To  produce  specific  testimonies  on  this  subject,  would  occupy  a 
volume,  instead  of  a  brief  discussion.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
present  some  general  views,  to  which  the  detail  of  these  matters 
seems  necessarily  to  lead  us.  I  say  necessarily,  on  the  supposition 
that  party  views  are  laid  aside,  and  the  investigation  conducted 
on  the  simple  grounds  of  exegetical  inquiry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  times, 
that  no  disputes  seem  to  have  grown  up  among  the  churches  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  Almost  everything  else  was  doubt¬ 
ed  and  disputed  by  some.  But  among  the  SabelUans,  the  Arians, 
the  Pelagians,  and  other  sects  wliich  troubled  the  church,  there 
was  no  question  or  controversy  about  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper ;  unless,  indeed,  the  small  question,  whether  wine  only, 
or  water  only,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  should  be  employed.  But  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  other  Councils  that  followed  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  with  any  sacramenta- 
rian  disputes,  nor  to  have  passed  any  specific  or  important  decrees 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Still,  during  the  period  in  question,  the  elements  with  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  were  afterwards  constructed, 
were  evidently  in  a  state  of  formation.  The  germ  began  in 
monkery,  and  in  a  multiplication  of  church  offices  and  cere¬ 
monies.  Everything  that  could  add  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  religion,  began  to  attract  attention  and  approbation.  The  hea¬ 
then  reproached  Christians  for  having  no  solemn  rites,  nothing 
attmctive,  but  only  a  rude  and  uninteresting  exhibition  of  their 
religion.  Christians,  in  order  to  stop  their  mouths,  and  also  to 
attmct  them  towards  Christianity,  soon  began  to  show,  that  they 
could  even  outdo  the  heathen  themselves  in  many  respects. 
Not  a  few  of  the  heathen  ceremonies,  with  a  little  variation,  and 
baptized  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  by  a  new  name,  were  incorpora¬ 
ted  into  the  rituals  of  the  churches.  All  this  was  naturally  enough 
regarded  as  a  work  of  piety ;  and  the  apparently  good  tendency 
of  it,  in  attiacting  the  heathen,  scarcely  permitted  a  doubt  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  these  new  changes  in  rituals. 
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The  attachment  of  the  initiated  among  the  heathen  to  their  so- 
called  mysteries,  and  the  profound  reverence  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  for  them,  made  Christians  desirous  of  presenting  to  them 
some  attractive  correspondencies  in  their  own  rehgion.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  opened  a  door  of  easy  access  to  mysteries. 
In  the  first,  there  was  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  his 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence,  in  the  consecrated  water. 
The  signs  of  the  cross,  chrism  with  holy  oil,  sponsors,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  ceremonials  were  connected  with  this  ordinance. 
As  to  the  other  sacrament,  none  but  the  initiated,  i.  e.  the  bap¬ 
tized,  could  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table.  The  occasion  was 
compared  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  To 
throw  a  sacred  awe  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  endow  the 
eucharistic  elements  with  some  mysterious  qualities  and  influence, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  labouring  to  find  something  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  multitude,  and  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
their  mysteries.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  tliis,  than  to 
interpret  the  consecrating  words  of  Clurist,  This  is  my  body,  this 
is  my  blood,  in  a  kind  of  hteral  way.  This  would  carry  the  matter 
even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  heathen  mysteries.  It  would  fully 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  nature  for  the  mysterious  and  the  awful. 

With  such  views  and  feehngs,  slowly  and  gradually  growing 
up  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth, 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  we  find  the  numerous  fathers, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth,  filled  with  ecstacy  and  awe,  when¬ 
ever  they  come  to  treat  directly  of  the  eucharist.  Two  or  tliree 
brief  examples  will  afford  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean. 

“  Direct  thy  view,”  says  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  “  to  the  holy  body 
[meaning  the  consecrated  bread],  and  sanctify  thine  eyes.  Guard 
well  against  losing  anything  of  it ;  for  it  would  be  Uke  losing  a 
member  of  tliine  own  body.  If  any  one  were  to  commit  gold  dust 
to  thee,  to  be  conveyed  anywhere,  wouldest  thou  not  guard  care¬ 
fully  against  losing  any  particle  thereof?  How  much  more 
shouldest  thou  guard  against  the  smallest  crumb  of  that  which  is 
more  precious  than  gold  or  mbies !  Draw  near  to  the  cup,  bowed 
down,  and  with  a  kind  of  worshipful  reverence. — If  one  drop  of  it 
should  hang  upon  thy  lips,  moisten  thine  eyes  and  forehead  there¬ 
with,  and  thus  sanctify  them!”  (Catech.  XXHI.  k  21,  22). 

Clirysostom,  after  describing  with  what  reverence  we  are  wont 
to  approach  earthly  majesty  and  splendour,  breaks  out  into  tliis 
exclamation :  “  With  how  much  more  shuddering  shouldest  thou 
approach,  when  thou  seest  him  [Christ]  lying  before  thee  !  Say 
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now  to  thyself :  By  means  of  this  body,  I  am  no  more  dust  and 
ashes ;  no  more  a  captive,  but  a  freeman ;  through  tliis  I  expect 
an  eternal  life  in  heaven,  with  all  the  blessings  there  reserved ; 
and  to  obtain  an  inheritance  with  the  angels,  and  intercourse  with 
the  Redeemer.”  (Horn.  XXIV. in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  0pp.  XL)  Again 
he  says,  in  the  secpiel :  “  This  entertainment  is  the  nerve  of  the 
soul,  the  bond  of  the  spirit,  the  foundation  of  confidence,  hope, 
safety,  light,  and  life.  When  we  go  away  in  possession  of  this, 
we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  golden  armour.  Why  should 
I  speak  of  the  future  ?  This  mysterious  transaction  transforms 
the  earth  into  heaven. — All  that  heaven  holds  of  the  precious, 
will  I  point  out  to  thee  on  earth.  In  a  royal  palace,  nothing  is 
more  precious  than  the  person  of  the  king.  This  thou  canst  now 
see  on  earth,  yea  touch,  eat.  Purify  thyself,  then,  in  order  to  be 
made  partaker  of  such  mysteries.”  (Ut  sup.  p.  2G1). 

One  more  extract,  from  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  must  conclude 
this  exhibition  ?  “  Christ  gives  us  a  feast  to-day.  Christ  serves 

us.  Christ,  the  friend  of  men,  receives  us.  Awful  is  what  is  said, 
awful  what  is  done.  The  fatted  calf  is  slain ;  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Father  is  well 
pleased*  the  Son  freely  presents  himself  as  an  offering,  not 
brought  forward  by  the  enemies  of  God,  but  by  himself,  to  show 
tliat  he  freely  took  upon  him  the  sorrows  that  render  us  happy. — 
Divine  presents  are  offered  ;  the  mysterious  entertainment  is  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  life-giving  cup  is  mingled.  The  King  invites  to  hon¬ 
ours  ;  the  incarnate  Logos  exhorts  us ;  he  imparts  his  body  as 
bread  ;  he  presents  his  life-giving  blood  as  wine. — O  what  an  in¬ 
describable  arrangement!  What  incomprehensible  condescen¬ 
sion  !  What  unsearchable  piety !  The  Creator  gives  himself  to 
the  creature  to  bo  partaken  of ;  the  source  of  life  voluntarily  pre¬ 
sents  liimself  to  mortals  as  food  and  drink !”  ( Homil.  in  Myst. 

Coen.  Opp.  V.  p.  2.  pp.  371,  372). 

Many  passages  of  such  a  tenor  may  be  found,  in  several  of  the 
fathers  of  this  period.  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  read  them 
with  a  light  or  scoffing  temper  of  mind.  They  manifest  the  deep¬ 
est  feeling,  the  most  sacred  awe,  that  we  can  well  conceive  of  as 
pervading  the  human  breast.  I  doubt  not  that  the  spirit  of  them 
was  altogether  acceptable  to  God.  But  whether  other  and  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  the^eucharistic  elements  might  not  have  excited  in 
the  same  minds  sentiments  equally  glowing  and  reverential,  and 
even  more  spiritual — ^is  a  question  that  different  persons  might 
answer  in  diverse  ways.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that  such 
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men  as  a  Doddridge,  a  Baxter,  or  an  Edwards,  might  be  equally 
affected,  yea  more  rationally  and  spiritually  affected,  by  such 
views  of  the  eucharist  as  they  cherished. 

§  6.  Results. 

We  have  come  down  to  the  distinguished  Fathers  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  We  have  found  in  the  writers  of  pre¬ 
ceding  times,  that  when  they  speak  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  they  have  reference  to  the  presence 
of  the  Logos  in  them,  who  assumes  them,  for  the  time  being,  as 
he  once  did  a  human  body ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  feeding  on  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine,  an  immortality,  or  rather,  the  germ 
of  immortality,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  physical  system  of 
the  faithful,  and  renders  them  capable  of  reanimation  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  general  resurrection.  Such  was  the  leading  idea  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  so  far  as  one  was  definitely  formed  and 
exhibited,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

In  regard  to  the  fathers  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  most 
distinguished  of  which  I  have  named  in  the  preceding  section,  I 
can  do  nothing  more  than  give  mere  results.  These  I  must  ar¬ 
range  under  general  heads. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  the  fathers  of  the  period 
ill  question  thought  and  spoke  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Some  of  their  expressions  are 
exceedingly  strong,  and  even  revolting  at  first  view.  “  The 
bread,”  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  “  is  at  first  communion  bread ;  but 
when  it  is  mysteriously  consecrated,  it  is  called  and  becomes  the 
body  of  Christ.”  Again :  “  Jesus  Christ  himself  declares  :  This 
is  my  body.  Who  can  venture  to  remain  in  uncertainty  ?  When 
he  assures  us  [of  the  wine] :  This  is  my  blood ;  who  can  doubt, 
and  say :  It  is  not  his  blood  ?”  ( Greg.  Nyss.  Orat.  in  Baptismum 
Christi,  Opp.  IIL  p.  370.  See  sdso  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Cat.  XIX.  h  7. 
XXL  h  3.  XXII.  §  2.) 

So  says  Chrysostom,  in  relation  to  the  same  subjcet:  “  Let  us 
always  believe  God,  and  not  contradict  him,  even  when  he  says 
that  which  disagrees  with  our  senses  and  our  reason.  His  word 
is  certain,  our  feelings  may  deceive  us.  When  therefore  the 
Logos  says  :  This  is  my  body ;  let  us  believe  him,  and  regard  his 
body  with  spiritual  eyes. — His  very  self  thou  seest,  thou  touchest, 
thou  eatest.”  (Chrys.  Horn.  83  in  Matt.  Opp.  VH.  p.  868.) 

Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  who  seems  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  the 
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vehemence  of  his  expressions,  when  controverting  Nestorius  who 
had  defended  the  symbolic  view  of  the  Sacrament,  exclaims ;  "  Is 

it  not  then  plainly  an  eating  of  the  man? - We  do  not  eat  the 

Godhead,  but  the  proper  flesh  of  the  Logos ;  which  becomes  hfe- 
giving,  because  it  is  the  flesh  of  the  Logos.”  ( Cont.  Nestor.  IV. 
c.  4.  Tom.  VI.  See  also  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Cat.  XXII.  ^  3.  XXIII. 
$  7.  XXII.  $  9.  Ambrose,  De  eis  qui  Myst.  init.  c.  9 ;  comp.  De 
Fide,  IV.  c.  5.) 

On  every  side  expressions  of  such  a  nature  abound.  At  first 
sight,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  doctrine  of  transiibstantiation  was 
believed  and  asserted  by  these  fathers,  without  any  question. 
Yet  there  are  other  passages  in  them,  and  there  are  modes  of 
reasoning  to  which  they  often  resort,  that  serve  to  cast  much 
doubt  on  this  first  impression,  and  finally  to  remove  it.  I  must 
illustrate  and  briefly  confirm  this  remark. 

First,  then,  the  fathers  frequently  compare  the  eucharist  with 
bajiitism,  and  put  them  both  in  the  same  class  of  mysteries.  But 
in  regard  to  baptism,  they  never  maintain  that  the  Avater  becomes, 
when  consecrated,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  the  holy  oil,  wliich  was 
also  employed,  experiences  any  such  change.  They  regarded 
this  matter  merely  as  standing  on  the  following  basis,  viz.,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  communicated  to  those  elements  an  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  energy.  But  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  change  or  transformation  of  the  elements  into  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  favourite  and  most  frequent  idea  of  the  fathers 
in  question,  that  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  eucharist,  is  like  his  union  with  a  human  body.  Now  in 
regard  to  this  latter  union,  the  orthodox  churches  never  held  that 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  were  so  blended,  that  they  became 
merely  one  nature.  The  person  was  one,  but  the  'natures  two. 
Eutychius,  an  abbot  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  only  in  Christ.  But 
Eutychius  was  assailed  and  opposed  from  all  quarters,  Avith  great 
zeal.  The  union  of  the  Logos,  then,  Avith  the  body  of  Jesus,  did 
not  change  or  transform  the  proper  human  nature  of  the  body.  It 
still  remained  real  and  proper  human  flesh  and  blood.  If  now 
the  same  fathers  who  fought  against  Eutychius,  had  maintained  a 
real  transiibstantiation  of  the  sacramental  elements  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  presence  of  the  Logos  in  them,  then 
would  they  have  put  deadly  arms  into  the  hands  of  Eutychius, 
who  might  well  say :  ‘  By  your  own  concession,  the  eucharistic 
elements  arc  transformed,  and  are  no  more  bread  and  Avine,  when 
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the  Logos  is  present  in  them ;  consequently,  when  he  assumes  a 
human  body,  it  no  longer  remains  such,  hut  it  is  transformed  into 
a  higher  nature.’  The  fathers  were  in  general  too  wary  disputants 
to  expose  themselves  in  this  way. 

In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  fathers  are  occasionally  so  ex¬ 
plicit,  in  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  viz.  that  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  still  remains  even  after  consecration,  that  no 
doubt  can  be  left  of  their  meaning.  So  Chrysostom  in  his  epistle 
to  Caesarius :  “  As  we  call  the  bread,  before  the  consecration, 
hrecul,  but  after  consecration  it  loses  this  name  and  is  called  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  although  the  nature  of  the  bread  still  re¬ 
mains,”  etc.’  (Ep.  ad  Caesar,  in  Canisii  Thesauro,  I.  p.  235.)  Theo¬ 
dore!,  in  writing  against  the  Monophysites,  asserts,  that  “  the  body 
of  Christ  retains  its  proper  nature  when  united  with  the  Godhead ; 
even,”  he  adds,  “  as  the  bread  and  ^vine,  after  the  consecration, 
lose  notliing  of  their  sensible  substance.”  (Dial.  II.  Opp.  IV.  p.  125. 
seq.  Dial.  I.  p.  25.  Comp.  Ephrem.  Syr.  in  Phot.  Biblioth.  c.  229.) 

Gelasius,  made  bishop  of  Rome  in  A.  D.  492,  who  lived  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  than  most  of  the  fathers  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
when  writing  against  the  Eutycliians  and  Nestorius,  says,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner :  “  Certainly  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  wliich  we  receive,  are  a  divine  matter ;  and  on 
this  account,  we  are  by  them  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature  ; 
but  still  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  hrecul  and  icine  does  not  cease 
to  exist. — Although,  through  tlie  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  pass 
over  into  a  divine  substance,  yet  their  own  proper  nature  remains^ 
(Grelas.  in  Bib.  Max.  Pat.  viii.  p.  703.)  If  now  the  pope  of  Romo 
is  infallible,  why  should  the  doctrine  of  Gelasius  be  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  among  the  fathers  of  the 
last  half  of  the  fourth  century^  innumerable  expressions  may  be 
found,  which,  when  merely  considered  by  themselves  would 
speak  strongly  in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  But  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  go  into  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  views  of 
these  writers,  he  will  find,  that  now  and  then  they  unbend  from 
the  vehemence  of  their  expressions,  and  bring  us  of  necessity  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  they  regarded  the  change  made  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Logos  in  the  bread  and  wine,  only  as  one  which  con- 

*  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  <loubt(‘d  by  some ;  by  Muenscher  among 
others  (Dogm.  Geschichte,  IV.  p.  38!>).  Yet  the  reasons  given  by  him  are  not 
satisfactory.  Eutycliius  began  to  spread  his  errors  in  A.  D.248.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  Chrysostom  opposed  him. 
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sistcd  in  the  accession  or  addition  of  preternatural  or  supernatu¬ 
ral  influences  communicated  to  these  elements,  without  changing 
the  physical  nature  of  the  elements  themselves.  Thus  Cyrill  of 
Jemsalem,  the  most  strenuous  of  them  all,  says  expressly  in  his 
Catechism  (xxi.  ^  3),  that  “  the  body  of  Christ  is  presented  by  the 
symlx)l  (cV  tvnc^)  of  the  bread;  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  the 
symbol  of  the  wine.”  And  he  adds,  respecting  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  viz.  that  they  must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his 
blood,  that  “  they  did  not  understand  him  in  a  spiritiud  manner,  and 
so  they  took  offence  and  went  away,  because  they  thought  he 
exhorted  them  to  the  literal  eating  of  flesh.”  (Ib.  §  4.  Comp,  also 
Greg.  Nyss.  Orat  catechet.  c.  37.  Tom.  III.) 

Besides  all  this,  there  were  distinguished  authors  during  the 
fourth  century,  who  continued  to  regard  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  on¬ 
ly  a  memorial  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  Such  were  Eusebius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Augustine.  Yet  they  all  of  them  seem  to 
have  admitted,  that  there  was  some  mysterious  virtue  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  eucharist  ( See  Euseb.  Dem.  Evangel.  L  p.  38,  39. 
IV.  p.  223.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xvii.  p.  273.  Aug.  Ep.  98.  ^  9.  Cont 
Faust.  XX.  c.  18,21.  Cont.  Adimant.  c.  12.  $  3.  Doct.  Christ.  IIL 
c.  16.  In  Ps.  III.  $  1.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  7.  Also  in  an  extract  in 
Bib.  Max.  Pat.  IX.  p.  177, 178.  Comp,  also  Athan.  Ep.  IV.  ad  Sc¬ 
rap.  HO.  Tom.  I  p.  710.  Theod.  Dial.  IL  Opp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  125 — 
127.  Facundi  Defens.  IX.  c.  5.) 

Finally,  we  meet  everywhere,  in  these  fathers,  with  the  intima¬ 
tion  now  and  then,  that  the  bodies  of  believers  do,  by  use  of  the 
eucharistic  elements,  attain  to  a  'physical  unity  with  Christ ;  so 
that  Christians  have  both  a  spiritual  and  a  physical  union  with  him. 
This  doctrine  we  have  already  met  with,  in  the  second  century, 
in  the  writings  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary 
of  Poictiers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Cyrill  of  Alexandria, 
Ambrose,  Theodoret,  and  Leo  the  Great,  all  speak  of  this  point  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

( Cyr.  Hieros.  Cat.  XXII.  h  3.  Hilar.  De  Trhut  VIH.  §  13—16. 
Greg.  Nyss.  Orat  Cat  c.  37.  Chrysos.  Horn.  45  in  Johan.  Tom. 
VIH.  p.  292.  Horn.  83  in  Matt  Vol.  VH.  p.  869.  Cyrill.  Alex,  in 
Evang.  Johan.  HI.  Tom.IV.  p.  324.  IV.  p.  361, 376.  X.  p.  863.  Contr. 
Nestor.  IV.  Opp.  Tom. VL  p.  109  seq.  Ambros.  De  eis  qui  Mysteriis, 
etc.  c.  8.  Theod.  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  Opp.  IIL  p.  434.  Leo,  Ep.  46. 
c.  2,  4.  p.  260,  261.) 

We  must  halt  for  a  moment,  to  make  some  comparisons  here 
between  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  the  views  of  the  three 
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Christian  parties.  The  basis  of  patristical  opinion  and  representa¬ 
tion,  down  to  the  fifth  century,  appears  plainly  to  be  this,  viz.  that  by 
a  mysterious  and  invisible  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  elements 
of  the  eucharist,  or  by  his  supernatural  presence  and  influence 
upon  them,  they  were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  body  and 
blood,  for  the  time  being  ;  so  that  those  who  partake  of  them,  did 
thus  become  physically  united  to  Christ,  as  well  as  spiritually  one 
with  him.  The  elements  themselves  did  not  change  their  jiroper 
nature,  but  superadded  powers  and  virtues  were  connected  with 
them.  Nor  did  the  proper  body  and  blood  of  Christ  become  present 
in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament ;  but  the 
Logos  himself,  pervading  and  uniting  with  these  elements,  used 
them  as  his  body  and  blood,  for  the  time  being.  The  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  becoming  wholly 
incorporated  with  the  systems  of  believers,  and  thus  to 

make  them  capable  of  an  eternal  existence  after  the  general  resur¬ 
rection. 

Now  this  is  not  transnbstantiation,  that  is,  it  is  not  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  eucharistic  elements  into  the  proper  human  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  change  their  nature  entirely  as  elements 
of  bread  and  wine.  Nor  was  it  consuhstantiation,  which  assumes 
the  actual  human  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  present  in,  vrith, 
and  under  the  elements ;  for  it  is  the  Logos  who  forms  a  union  with 
them,  and  not  Christ’s  human  body.  Finally,  the  views  of  most 
of  the  fathers  are  not  in  accordance  with  those,  who  hold  only  to 
the  symbolic  or  mnemonic  significancy  of  the  eucharistic  elements. 
All  parties  have  appealed  to  the  fathers ;  all  can  find  passages 
in  them,  which  may  easily  be  made  to  favour  their  views,  if  no 
comparison  with  other  passages  be  made ;  and  all  appeal  in  vain, 
when  they  expect  to  find  cither  union  or  consistency  among  them. 
The  quod  unum,  quod  uhique,  quod  semper,  is  quite  out  of  all  rea¬ 
sonable  question,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

What  remains  of  doctrinal  history  in  regard  to  our  subject,  must 
be  very  briefly  exhibited. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  transid)stantiation,  which 
can  now  be  fairly  traced,  was  made  by  a  monk  of  Picardy  in 
France,  about  A.  D.  831.  Ilis  name  was  Paschasius,  surname 
Pathertus.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  is  still  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romanists.  In  this  he 
maintains,  that  after  consecration,  the  eucharistic  elements  no 
longer  remain  bread  and  wine,  but  are  absolutely  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  instead  of  meeting,  as  one 
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would  expect  from  the  views  of  the  Romish  church  in  respect  to 
this  matter  soon  after  this  period,  with  universal  or  even  general 
approbation,  Paschasius  was  speedily  opposed  by  formidable  an¬ 
tagonists.  Rabanus  Maums  (a.  847 ),  Johannes  Scotus  or  Erigena, 
and  Bertramus  or  Ratmmus,  who  all  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  were  liighly  distinguished  for  their  lite¬ 
rature  and  their  talents,  and  along  with  these  others  in  the  Rom¬ 
ish  church,  wrote  against  the  views  of  Paschasius,  and  in  favour 
of  the  symbolic  exegesis  of  the  passages  respecting  the  eucharist. 
Yet  the  general  inchnation  of  the  age  to  superstitious  views,  and 
to  mysterious  rites  and  forms,  predominated  at  last  over  the  rea¬ 
sonings  of  these  learned  men.  In  A.  D.  1063,  we  find  that  a 
small  Council  at  Rouen,  ( ConciUum  Rotomagense),  confirmed  the 
views  of  Paschasius,  and  cast  away  or  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  impanatio,  i.  e.  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  Christ’s  body  and  blood  were  contained  in  and  concealed 
under  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist.  It  was  not  until  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  word  transubstantiation  came  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  It  was  introduced  by  the  famous  Hildebert  of  Tours 
(1134):  and  the  corresponding  verb  transubstantiate ^  was  first  used 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Autun,  about  the  same  period,  who  was 
somewhat  distinguished  for  his  attainments.  Still,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  not  received  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope 
oi'  Rome,  until  Innocent  III,  and  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
composed  of  418  bishoj)s,  and  held  in  A.  D.  1215,  declared  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  belief  of  a  catholic  Christian.  This  was  the  pope, 
whose  administration  gave  birth  to  various  orders  of  monks  ;  who 
sj)read  wide  in  Italy  his  temporal  dominions ;  who  first  claimed  a 
right  to  appoint  or  depose  all  the  kings  or  emperors  of  Europe  and 
even  of  Asia ;  who,  in  his  contest  with  John,  king  of  England,  about 
the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  only  carried  the 
day,  but  gave  away  the  dominions  of  John  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  finally  brought  John,  in  the  sight  of  all  England,  to  kneel  in 
the  dust,  at  the  foot  of  the  Romish  legate,  resign  his  crown,  and 
after  five  days  receive  it  again  from  the  legate  merely  as  a  gift  of 
the  pope’s  grace,  whose  vassal  he  professed  himself  to  be.  To 
crown  all,  this  was  the  pope  that  first  introduced  auricidar  confes¬ 
sion  ;  a  thing  wliich  put  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  })riesis.  To  sanc¬ 
tion  the  doctrine  of  tjunsubstantiatiou,  was  worthy  of  such  a  man 
as  the  pope  in  question. 

But  let  the  serious  inquirer  after  truth  note  well,  that  for  the 
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first  600  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
never  was  any  noticeable  dispute  on  the  subject  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  Christ's  physical  presence  in  the  elements  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  ninth  century,  such  men 
as  Babanus  Maurus,  Johannes  Scotus,  Bertram,  and  others,  highly 
distinguished  in  the  chiurch,  set  themselves  openly  to  oppose  any 
other  views  of  this  matter,  than  those  which  regard  the  elements 
as  symbols  of  Christ’s  spiritual  presence,  and  memorials  of  his 
death.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  ve¬ 
hement  dispute  on  the  same  subject,  when  the  celebrated  Beren- 
ger,  who  maintained  the  like  views  with  Zuingle,  was  condemned 
by  one  pope,  and  virtually  absolved  by  another.  Previous  to  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  in  A.  D.  1215,  there  never  had  been 
any  predominant,  or  at  any  rate  uniform,  opinion  among  Clnistians, 
about  the  transformation  of  the  eucharistic  elements ;  although  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  there  was  a  growing  persua¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  There  was  no  superstition  so  ab¬ 
surd  that  it  could  not  find  some  advocates,  at  such  a  period  as 
this. 

Even  after  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  the  persuasion  was 
not  universal  in  the  church,  in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  The 
question  continued  now  and  then  to  be  agitated,  until  finally  the 
famous  Council  of  Trent,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  decreed,  that  if  any  one  should  deny  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  leaving  nothing  more  than  the  mere  appear¬ 
ance  of  those  elements,  he  should  be  accursed,  (anathema  sit). 
In  the  like  manner,  they  anathematize  all  wlio  do  not  believe, 
that,  when  once  the  eucharistic  elements  are  transformed,  they 
always  remain  and  are  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  ( Sess. 
XIII.  Can.  2. 4.)  This,  of  course  has  ever  since  been,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  the  doctrine  of  the  Bomish  church.  The  Greek 
church  also,  although  not  subject  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  had,  at 
an  earlier  period,  borrowed  the  same  doctrine  from  the  writings  of 
Paschasius  and  other  monks,  and  among  them  it  was  generally 
received,  and  they  substantially  retain  it  down  to  the  present  hour ; 
so  that  three  quarters  of  nominal  Christians  may  be  regarded  as 
being  behevers  in  tramubstarUicUion.  If  now  majorities  must  rule 
in  the  church,  the  question  as  to  what  we  must  believe,  in  this 
case,  might  be  very  easily  decided.  When  to  all  this  we  add  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  of  Lutherans,  believing  in  consuh- 
starUiation,  we  find  the  odds  greatly  against  the  Protestant  party 
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who  hold  to  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  Christ’s  words  at  the 
last  Supper.  For,  we  intist  call  to  mind,  that  tranMibstanticUion 
converts  the  eucharistic  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  while  conmbstantiation  maintains,  that  the  real  body  and 
blood' of  Christ  are  in,  with,  and  under,  the  bread  and  wine,  al¬ 
though  the  substance  of  these  elements  remains  unchanged.  In 
regard  to  the  remonahlcness  of  the  matter,  I  must  confess  that 
I  can  sec  no  important  advantage  liere  on  the  side  of  the  Lu- 
themns.  The  Romanists  evidently  come  nearer  the  literal  sense 
of  Christ’s  words,  “  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood while 
the  Luthemn  view  agrees  neither  with  the  literal  nor  tropical  sense 
of  the  words  in  question.  What  that  sense  may  be,  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  literal  nor  tropical,  would  somewhat  perplex  a  simple-minded 
intcri)rcter  to  determine. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  survey  of  the  Christian  world,  at  the 
present  period  and  in  past  ages.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
present  state,  three  quarters  agree  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  quarter,  who  are 
Protestants,  one  third  hold,  at  least  their  formulas  of  doctrine 
oblige  them  to  hold,  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in, 
with,  and  under,  the  sacramental  elements.  Only  some  thirty  or 
thirty-three  millions  profess  to  reject  both  of  these  doctrines,  and 
to  regard  the  eucharistic  elements  as  symbols  of  Christ’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  death,  and  atoning  blood.  Even  among  these  must  be 
counted  large  numbers,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  no  belief 
about  this  matter,  having  never  examined  it,  and  feeling  no  inter¬ 
est  to  make  an  examination  into  it. 

If  now  any  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  numher  of  advo¬ 
cates  for  any  particular  creed  or  point  of  doctrine,  it  would,  at  the 
present  day  and  for  five  centuries  past,  be  quite  probable,  if  not 
altogether  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  true. 
But  where  shall  we  stop,  if  we  begin  to  make  such  an  appeal  ? 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  an  immense  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Jews,  embracing  at  first  nearly  every  one  of  their  learned  men, 
their  priests,  and  their  magistrates,  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
spurned  at  his  Gospel.  From  the  third  century  onward  down  to 
the  Reformation,  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  learned  and  un¬ 
learned,  believed  not  only  that  apostate  spirits  held  carnal  inter¬ 
course  with  seduced  women,  but  that  witchcraft  and  magic  were 
reahties,  and  were  grounded  on  a  league  or  covenant  solemnly 
entered  into  between  evil  spirits  and  human  beings,  who  were  led 
astiuy  by  them.  When  Luther  lifted  up  the  voice  of  reform,  in 
13* 
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respect  to  selling  indulgencies  to  commit  sin,  and  with  regard  to 
many  Roman  Catholic  superstitions,  and  particularly  excessive 
reverence  for  the  Pope  and  submission  to  him,  an  immense  ma¬ 
jority  of  Christendom  were  against  him ;  and  so  they  always  have 
been,  and  still  are.  When  Zuingle  and  Calvin  sounded  the  trum¬ 
pet  of  alarm  in  Switzerland,  and  John  Knox  in  Scotland,  the 
great  majority  said :  ‘  It  is  a  false  alarm ;  the  public  are  disquieted 
without  cause.  These  men  are  schismatics,  revolutionists,  and  bent 
upon  turning  the  world  upside  down,  that  they  may  obtain  a  better 
or  a  more  elevated  place  for  themselves.’  So  it  has  been,  moreover, 
even  in  matters  of  science.  When  Copernicus  and  Kepler  and 
Calileo  and  Newton  proclaimed  to  the  European  nations  that  the 
world  moved  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  round  the  world,  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  were  issued,  anathematizing  the  doctrine, 
and  calling  for  the  punishment  of  so  many  of  its  authors  as  were 
within  its  reach.  Protestants  remonstrated  against  it  also,  as  well 
as  the  Romanists.  The  same  reasoning  that  is  now  employed  in 
respect  to  the  sacrament,  was  then  employed  as  to  the  movement 
of  the  sun :  ‘  The  Bible  says,  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  and  circles 
routid  the  earth ;  and  he  who  teaches  a  different  doctrine  is  an  im- 
behever  and  a  heretic ;  anathema  sit'  In  other  words :  The  lite¬ 
ral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  no  other,  is  to  be  admitted,  on 
pain  of  excommunication  and  infamy,  if  not  of  death.  Yet  even 
here,  if  one  examines  for  a  moment  into  the  opinions  of  the  very 
men  so  ready  to  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  ecclesiastical  anathe¬ 
ma,  he  will  find  a  total  inconsistency  in  them.  They  did  not  hold, 
that  God  is  material,  and  of  human  form,  because  the  Bible  says, 
more  than  once  and  very  emphatically  too,  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  that  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God.  They 
did  not  beheve  or  maintain,  that  God  has  material  eyes,  nostrils, 
mouth,  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  al¬ 
though  the  Bible  speaks  of  these,  times  without  number.  They 
did  not  believe,  that  when  God  is  displeased  with  men,  he  arms 
himself  against  them  with  bow,  arrows,  sword,  spear,  buckler,  hel¬ 
met,  and  breast-plate ;  and  yet  the  Bible  says  this.  They  did  not 
believe  that  God  literally  repents,  takes  revenge,  is  grieved  at  the 
heart,  or  shouts  for  joy  like  a  mighty  man  that  is  filled  with  wine ; 
and  yet  the  Bible  says  all  this.  They  did  not  believe  that  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  indulges  the  carnal  passion  of  love  ; 
that  he  married  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  reconciled 
to  this  unfaithful  wife,  after  she  had  estranged  and  divorced  her¬ 
self.  They  did  not  believe,  that  Christ  is,  in  reality,  a  way,  or  a 
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vine,  or  a  door,  or  the  rock  that  followed  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
or  the  literal  light  of  the  world,  or  literal  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven.  Nothing  of  all  this,  and  ten  thousand  things  of  the 
hke  nature.  No ;  they  felt  constrained  to  interpret  reasonably,  in 
these  cases.  They  would  have  even  anathematized  the  man  who 
did  not  interpret  reasonably  with  them ;  but  the  moment  a  point 
of  superstition  comes  up,  the  niles  of  exegesis  have  nothing  to  do 
'  with  the  matter.  We  must  simply  believe  what  God  has  said  in 
respect  to  that  matter,  believe  it  in  the  exact  literal  sense,  or  else 
be  a  heretic  and  exposed  to  condemnation  here  and  hereafter. 
Hear,  once  more,  what  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  to  one  who  seems 
to  doubt,  or  hesitate,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  believe  respecting 
the  matter  before  us :  “  When  the  bread  is  mysteriously  conse¬ 
crated,  it  is  called,  and  becomes,  the  body  of  Christ”  ( Orat.  in 
Bapt  Chr.  Opp.  p.  370.)  And  again;  “Jesus  Christ  himself  de¬ 
clares  :  This  is  my  body.  Who  will  venture  to  remain  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  ?  When  he  assures  us :  This  is  my  blood ;  who  can  doubt, 
and  say.  It  is  not  his  blood ?”  (Ubi.  sup.)  So  even  Luther  and 
his  adherents :  ‘  En  mysterium  magnum !’  they  say.  ‘  Who  can 
doubt  the  power  of  God  ?  All  things  are  possible  with  him.’  The 
Lutheran  Formula  Concordiae  acknowledges,  that  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  partaking  of  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  “  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended  either  by  reason,  or  by  the  senses ;  whence,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,”  as  it  goes  on  to  say,  “  as  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  faith, 
it  behooves  us  to  bring  our  understanding  into  captivity  to  obedi¬ 
ence  unto  Christ.”  (VII.  Epit.  p.  604.)  Anathema  sit,  say  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  every  one  who  will  not  submit  to  a  captivity 
still  more  humiliating.  We  must  not  only  receive  the  doctrine,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  the  senses,  but  we  must  receive  it  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  infallible  church  who  has  decided  that  it  is  true. 

Here,  then,  if  we  listen  to  any  or  all  of  these  parties,  here  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  We  are  to  believe  in  the  literal  sense  only 
of  the  consecrating  words  at  the  eucharist ;  and  any  .attempt  even, 
to  show  that  another  interpretation  ought  to  be  given,  is  itself  a 
heresy  and  a  crime. 

Still,  as  we  are  Protestants,  and  this,  I  would  hope,  in  some¬ 
thing  more  than  in  name,  it  is  consistent  and  proper  for  us,  to  do 
as  the  Bereans  did,  that  is,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
see  whether  these  things  are  so.  We  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  the  tropical  sense  of  words  should  be  admitted  so  extensively 
as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  by  all  parties,  and  that  we  should  then 
stop  short  of  applying  it  to  the  consecrating  words  of  the  eucharist 
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Whatever  declaration  there  may  be,  which,  if  literally  interpreted, 
would  give  an  absurd,  contradictory,  inept,  unmeaning,  frigid  sense, 
it  is  plainly  to  be  tropically  interpreted.  And  on  this  same  ground 
do  the  Romanists,  the  Greek  chiurch,  and  the  Lutherans  stand,  in 
all  cases  where  their  prejudices  are  not  concerned  in  respect  to 
some  favourite  doctrine  wliich  they  have  ado[)ted.  But  why 
should  others  be  compelled  to  exempt  such  cases  from  the  com¬ 
mon  laws  of  interpretation  ? 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  historical  investiga¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  our  labour  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
viz.  our  exegetical  inquiries  respecting  the  true  and  scriptural 
meaning  of  the  Saviour’s  words,  at  the  original  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

HISTORICAL  A.\D  CRITICAL  LVaUIRY  RESPECTLVG  THE  ASCEiN’SION  OF 

CHRIST. 

By  Gc'.Ufriutl  Kinkcl  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B.  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Professor  in  the  Thecd.  Seminary,  Andover. 

[The  follovdng  essay  relates  to  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and 
which  is  not  unattended  with  serious  difficulty.  The  dilTcrent 
accounts  of  the  Evangelists  are  said  by  ncologists  to  involve  ir¬ 
reconcilable  contradictions.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  observations,  and  with  the  light 
which  he  casts  upon  many  passages  of  the  Word  of  God,  though 
he  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accord  with  all  which  is  advanced. 
The  author  is  a  2)rivalim  docens  in  the  evangelical  faculty  at  Bonn. 
The  article  may  be  found  in  the  “  Thcologische  Studien  u.  Kriti- 
ken,”  edited  by  Drs.  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  of  Heidelberg,  Vol. 
XIV.  1841.  It  is  introduced  by  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Nitzsch, 
the  well-known  theologian  of  Bonn.  “  Tlie  ensuing  investiga¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  striking  nature  of  its  results,  will  certainly 
experience  opposition  from  the  two  parties  that  occupy  the  hostile 
positions  of  our  times ;  still  it  is  conducted  in  a  theological  spirit 
and  contains  many  observ'ations  on  the  meaning  of  the  biblical 
narratives  which  must  win  the  respect  of  the  dissentient,  and  tend 
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to  advance  the  general  object;  For  this  reason,  and  since  the  es¬ 
teemed  author  is  able  in  every  respect  to  answer  for  himself,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  recommend  the  publication  of  the  essay.” — Ta.] 


According  to  the  narratives  in  the  gospels  and  apostolical  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  epistles,  there  stands  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
a  fact,  which  all  the  witnesses  report  substantially  alike,  though 
with  different  phmseology  and  under  different  images.  Cluist 
himself,  in  the  discourses  related  by  John,  represents  it  in  the 
most  spiritual  manner,  ‘  as  going  home  to  the  Father,'  yet,  also,  as 
an  actual  ascending  to  Him.^  According  to  Luke,  Christ  “  was 
carried  up,”  “  taken  up,”  taken  away  from  the  disciples,  and  car¬ 
ried  before  their  eyes  into  heaven.2  Similar  language  the  church 
has  adopted  in  her  Confessions,  adding  the  words  of  Mark,  or  of 
his  continuator,  “  that  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God.”3  This 
last  expression,  may  have  as  its  basis,  in  addition  to  the  emblem¬ 
atical  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  vision  of  Stephen, 
who,  when  dying,  saw  the  Son  of  Man  “  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God, ”4  Ill  all  these  expressions,  we  are  taught  one  thing, 
namely,  the  hfe  of  Christ,  ending  in  a  wonderful  manner  as  it 
was  begun,  did  not  waste  away  in  the  weakness  of  old  age ;  but 
in  the  highest  beauty  of  youth,  as  the  ideal  image  of  perfect  hu¬ 
manity,  standing  as  the  second  Adam  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  un¬ 
folded  powers,  he  is  freed  from  all  liability  to  earthly  change ;  he  is 
a  glorified  body ;  no  longer  held  by  the  leaden  laws  of  matter  he 
comes  into  personal  union  with  God,  and  through  him  mankind 
recover  their  dominion  over  the  creation  which  had  been  lost 
This  fact  is  in  all  respects  of  the  highest  importance.  As  there  is 
in  the  mode  of  Christ’s  death  an  aesthetic  interest,  (for  would  not 
Christian  feeling  turn  shuddering  away  from  the  sight  of  sunder¬ 
ed  hmbs,  bones  dashed  in  pieces,  the  fearful  mutilation  of  a  body 
which  had  belonged  to  the  fairest  of  the  children  of  men,)  so  like¬ 
wise,  the  ascension  has  an  aesthetic  value.  Christ’s  body  mould¬ 
ering  in  the  grave,  or  he  himself  after  the  resurrection,  sickening 
and  growing  old  in  a  nature  become  imnecessary; — both  sug¬ 
gest  images  which  are  not  repulsive  to  us,  simply  because  we 
know  to  the  contrary  from  our  childhood.  Man  is  on  the  earth 
only  in  order  either  to  become  purified  himself,  or  to  perform  some 

*  John  20:  17. 

*  avsffi^ero  Luke  24 :  51,  Acts  1 :  9,  Acts  1 :  11. 

•Mark  16:  19.  *  •Acts  7:  56. 
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great  work ;  the  former  has  no  application  to  the  Holy  One  of 
God ;  the  latter  he  accomplished  when  he  rose  from  the  dead  and 
estabhshcd  his  kingdom.  Doubt  of  this  fact  must  consccpicntly 
be  out  of  the  question,  since  criticism  can  find  no  termination  of 
the  hfe  of  the  Author  of  religion  more  befitting  his  elevated  nature 
than  this.  Besides,  the  humiliation  of  the  Logos  presupposes  the 
necessity  of  the  glory  that  followed.  There  was  need  that  Christ 
should  be  justified  by  God,  in  opposition  to  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  passed  on  him  by  the  world ;  he  deserved  to  be 
glorified  by  God,  because  he  himself,  throughout  his  life,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  his  death,  had  glorified  the  Father.  ^  The  exaltation 
of  Christ  thus  becomes  a  restoration  and  a  balm  to  Christian  feel¬ 
ing,  broken  and  bleeding  by  the  sins  of  the  world  which  were 
borne  on  the  cross.  Not  less  important  is  it  to  keep  in  view  the 
historical  importance  of  the  fact.  It  was  this  fact,  particularly, 
which  enabled  the  disciples  to  spread  the  gospel.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  design  that  that  summary  with  which  Mark  ends, — the  going 
forth  of  the  disciples  to  preach, — is  so  closely  joined  with  Christ’s 
exaltation  to  glory  ,2  and  Christ  himself  when  ho  consoled  his  sor¬ 
rowing  disciples  with  the  promise  that  they  should  enter  on  a  course 
active  labor  in  behalf  of  liis  cause,  before  reminding  them  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  stated  the  fact  very  distinctly,  that  be¬ 
lievers  themselves  should  perform  greater  works  than  the  Lord, 
because  he  was  going  to  the  Father.^  This  would  bo  a  natural 
result,  for  when  our  Lord,  as  a  controlling  spirit,  no  longer  restrain¬ 
ed  the  individual  energies  of  the  disciples,  these  energies  attained 
their  maturity.  Christ  is  justified  before  their  eyes ;  he  is  the 
Lord  who  overrules  all  things  to  their  good ;  they  triumph  over 
the  world,  since  they  are  conscious  of  triumph  by  faith  in  his 
exaltation.  Even  the  Spirit  can  operate  only  as  he  boars  wit¬ 
ness  of  Him  who  is  glorified.  Hence  we  must  consider  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  great  joy,  which  Luke  ascribes  to  the  disciples  on  account 
of  the  ascension,^  as  an  historical  fact,  since  without  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently  without  the  ascension,  the  jiroblem  of  the  world’s  con¬ 
version  is  not  solved.  Moreover,  the  ascension  was  handled  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  as  a  doctrinal  point  and  useful  for  its 
practical  results, — a  proof  how  valuable  it  is  to  the  Christian  life. 
Most  important  in  this  connection  arc  the  considerations  present¬ 
ed  by  Paul,  that  our  Life  (principle  of  life)  is  in  heaven,  from 
whence  we  look  for  Cln*ist,  and  that  we  should  seek  those  tilings 

>  John  17  :  4,  5.  2  Mark  16 ;  19,  20. 

♦  Luke  24  •  52,  (uxd  %a(iae  fit  ydXijt, 


3  John  14  :  12. 
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which  are  above  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,i 
for  in  this  is  shown  the  practical  value  of  the  fact  for  all  times. 
The  fellowship  of  love  attained  by  sharing  in  suffering  with  the 
Lord,  continues  to  exist  in  the  form  of  an  earnest  longing  for 
Iliin  who  is  glorified ;  it  frees  the  soul  from  sensual  desire,  and 
draws  it  upward  to  an  abiding  union  with  the  Beloved,  when  the 
earthly  material  is  laid  aside  by  death.  The  consolation  afforded 
by  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  this ; — the  ascension  must  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  departure  of  the  faithful  into  the  presence 
of  God,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  members  docs  to  that  of  the 
Head.  But  not  the  soul  merely  shares  in  it ;  the  risen,  glorified 
body  of  believers  is  also  scaled.  This,  for  the  most  part,  seems 
to  be  abandoned,  because  a  local  confinement  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  God;  be¬ 
cause  no  place  of  abode  for  the  body  can  be  conceived  where 
man  is  nearer  to  God  than  he  is  in  any  other  place ;  and  be¬ 
cause  a  material  body  remains  as  an  inconceivable  object,  even 
when  considered  as  glorified,  and  released  from  its  earthly  bonds. 
How  this  contrariety  to  mechanical  laws  is  removed  by  the  as¬ 
cension  is  not,  indeed,  level  to  our  comprehension,  but  it  is  prom¬ 
ised  as  future.  The  doubt  in  respect  to  the  possibility  is  removed 
by  fact.  Christ  lives  in  a  human  body,  and  still  is  removed  from 
the  earth.  What  is  true  of  the  first  fruits,  is  a  guamnty  for  the 
harvest.  In  this  respect,  the  Church  has  rightfully  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  ascension,  as  well  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
We  accordingly  recognize  the  fact  of  the  ascension  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  demand  both  of  Christian  feeling  and  of  history ;  we  see, 
further,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  sotcrology 
and  antlifopohgy,  so  that  in  this  way  its  tnith  is  already  demon¬ 
strated.  Indeed,  such  a  demand  seems  to  be  wholly  su})crfluous, 
because  there  is  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  evangelists  and 
the  apostles.  To  reinvestigate  this  testimony  and  to  give  a  be¬ 
lieving  assent  to  it,  appears  to  be  the  only  problem  relating  to  tliis 
subject  with  which  the  church  is  concerned.  With  such  a  design, 
the  following  essay  is  planned.  Yet  here,  on  the  ground  of  com- 
pamtive  interpretation,  one  will  be  more  fully  justified  in  enter¬ 
taining  doubts  from  the  fact,  which  we  must  presuppose  as  the 
first  point  of  this  inquiry,  viz.  “  That  the  notices  wliicli  the  New 
Testament  furnish  on  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  the  time, 
place  and  circumstances,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  each  other.” 


‘  Phil.  3:  20.  Col.  3:  1. 
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It  is  proper  to  allow  the  first  place  to  the  Grospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles ;  since  only  these  writings  narrate  an  historical  fact 
in  an  historical  manner.  It  is  easier  to  consider  them  together,  from 
the  fact,  that  the  first  evangelist  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  ascension.  John  (whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  only 
eye-witness  among  the  evangelists)  omits  allusion  to  the  subject, 
at  least  at  the  end  of  his  gospel,  it  being  the  twentieth  or  twen¬ 
ty-first  chapter,  where  he  introduces  JeSus  to  us,  appearing  for  the 
last  time  on  earth  to  his  disciples.  But  criticism  is  here  justified  if 
it  at  once  assumes  as  its  first  difficulty  the  fact  that  these  principal 
witnesses  are  here  silent.  In  respect  to  John,  indeed,  the  solution  is 
not  so  hard.  He  takes  up  that  only  in  relation  to  Christ  which  is 
morally  significant ;  Christ’s  miracles  ever  serve  only  as  a  link  to 
his  discourses ;  these  discourses  point  upward,  from  the  visible 
miracle  to  that  great  spiritual  wonder  of  God,  that  he  sent  his  Son 
clothed  in  flesh.  The  ascension  may  here  be  compared  with  the 
sacraments.  John  does  not  relate  the  fact  of  their  introduction,  but 
he  gives  the  words  of  Jesus,  from  wliich  their  symbolical  charac¬ 
ter  is  manifest ;  instead  of  the  supper,  the  discourse  relates  to  the 
partaking  his  flesh  and  blood ;  instead  of  baptism,  regeneration  by 
water  and  spirit  is  mentioned.  One  would  likewise  be  led  to  think 
that  the  external  fact  of  the  ascension  would  be  passed  over  by 
John,  since  Jesus  had  spoken  in  various  forms  of  its  moral  value, 
in  what  he  had  said,  in  respect  to  going  home  to  the  Father.  Fi- 
nfidly,  one  might  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  at  least  pre¬ 
dicted  his  ascension  to  Mary  Magdalene,  John  20 :  17.  Since  John 
always  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  making  a  selection  of  his  ma¬ 
terials,  being  by  no  means  inclined  to  furnish  a  complete  account 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  it  follows  that  his  omitting  to  notice 
the  wonderfid  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  gives  us  as  little  ground  to 
doubt  of  the  fact,  as  a  hke  omission  in  the  history  of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus  would  lead  to  doubt  in  that  case ;  although  a  termination 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  the  ascension  (in  case  tliis  was  an  his¬ 
torical  fact),  appears  at  least  not  exactly  artist-like,  since  the  mind 
of  the  reader  remains  unsatisfied. 

But  the  case  is  different  in  Matthew.  He  has  manifestly  the 
design  of  giving  a  full  narration,  of  rounding  off*,  as  it  were,  the 
life  of  Jesus  ;  and  as  he  has  revealed  to  us  the  mystery  of  a  vir¬ 
gin  bearing  a  son,  it  would  be  inferred,  that  he  would  accompany 
Jesus  even  to  the  limit  of  his  earthly  life.  Here  comes  in  an  im¬ 
portant  circumstance.  The  last  words  of  Jesus,  according  to  Mat¬ 
thew,  are  such  that  they  clearly  appear  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Messianic  labors.  This  theocratic  king  already  has  power  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth ;  only  that  all  may  acknowledge  it  he  sends  out 
his  messengers  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  promise,  “  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,”  could  have  been  spoken  only  at  the  moment  of  separation, 
when  such  a  consoling  promise  was  needful,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  momentary  pain  of  that  separation.  The  farewell,  and  of 
course  the  ascension,  occurred  at  the  end  of  this  discourse.  That 
Matthew  does  not  state  the  manner  in  which  the  ascension  fol¬ 
lowed,  can  be  explained  in  part,  indeed,  from  the  rhetorical  natiure 
of  the  composition ;  he  would  close  with  a  sublime  word ;  yet  it 
seems  impossible  that  a  fact  so  slightly  noticed  should  be  the  same 
with  that  glorious  ascension  as  Luke  has  described  it  to  us  in  the 
Acts.  But  the  discrepancy  in  regard  to  place  is  still  greater.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Luke,  the  ascension  took  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem ; 
according  to  Matthew,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where,  as  it 
seems,  the  Lord  had  assembled  his  disciples  for  a  last  interview. 
Consequently  the  two  testimonies  threaten  to  contradict  each 
other ;  both  of  which  have  equally  decided  claims  to  credibihty, 
the  first  on  account  of  its  near,  though  indefinable  connexion  with 
the  original  Aramaean  text  of  an  apostle  and  the  other,  viz.  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  copiousness  of  its  delineation  and  its 
various  scenery. 

In  Mark  the  life  of  Jesus  is  also  continued  up  to  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection.  Here,  however,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  two  places  are  mentioned.  According  to  ch.  16:7 
the  disciples  were  to  proceed  to  Galilee ;  and  this  is  accompanied 
with  the  promise  from  the  angel  that  there  they  would  see  Him. 
TTius  far  the  author  agrees  with  Matthew.  Then  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  16 :  9,  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Luke,  narrates  with 
the  greatest  brevity  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  which  is 
more  exactly  given  by  John,  then  the  vision  at  Emmaus,  concluding 
(‘afterward,’  vazsQov)  by  relating  an  appearance  to  the  Eleven. 
The  spread  of  the  gospel  is  then  mentioned,  together  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  in  respect  to  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  these  heralds 
were  entrusted,  both  for  their  own  preservation  and  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  others.  From  this  statement  of  the  words  of  Christ,  the 
term  vaisgov  means  nothing  more  than  this,  viz.  that  all  the  dis- 

*  The  author  here  refers  to  a  theory,  maintained  by  many,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean.  See  Guerike,  Ein* 
leitung  in  N.  Test.  p.  235. — Tb. 
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courses,  after  the  resurrection  of  Cfirist,  were  designed  to  explain 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  Acts  1:  3.  Yet  the 
fact,  that  the  Lord  upbraided  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples,  be¬ 
cause  that  they  even  did  not  believe  those  who  had  seen  Him, 
shows  clearly  the  time  of  this  appeamnce.  Eight  days  after  the 
resurrection,  only  Thomas  of  the  Eleven  continued  to  doubt ;  it  is 
therefore  obvious,  that  we  have  here  the  discourse  on  the  evening 
of  the  resurrection,  to  which  John  and  Luke  also  allude.  Here  it 
is  remarkable,  that  of  a  manifestation  in  Galilee,  previously  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  7th,  nothing  further  is  said ;  yet  the  short  notice 
of  the  ascension  is  appended  so  closely  to  this  conversation,  that 
the  supposition  is  not  without  foundation,  that  the  ascension  took 
place  immediately,  and  consequently  that  the  visit  in  Galilee  (in 
case  one  happened  at  all)  occurred  subsequent  to  it. 

If  we  now  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  Luke,  we  shall  find 
the  same  representation  in  his  gospel,  24:  36 — 53;  and  tliis 
specially  leads  us  not  to  reject  the  account  in  Mark,  as  that  of  a 
later  epitomizer.  Here  also,  the  last  conversation  of  Christ 
relates  to  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Luke  that 
Christ  shows,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  his  death  is  necessary. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  conversation  was  in  the 
form  of  a  continued  discoiurse,  from  the  moment  when  Jesus  came 
to  his  disciples  with  friendly  salutations,  up  to  v.  50,  when  with 
them  he  left  the  city.  The  chronologizing  Luke  makes  no  men¬ 
tion,  at  least,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation  belonged  to  a 
later  vision.  But  now  this  conversation  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  the  resurrection ;  while  the  disciples,  who  had  been  to  Em- 
maus,  were  still  speaking,  Jesus  stands  in  the  chamber,  v.  24, 36. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  conversation,  the  ascension  takes  place, 
and  manifestly  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection.  Since  now 
Mark  here  confirms  Luke,  the  supposition,  which  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  that  Luke  gives  in  the  Acts  only  a  more  exact  and  full 
history  of  this  same  ascension,  does  not  exactly  abide  the  test  of 
compamtive  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that  Luke  hastens  to  the 
conclusion  in  the  gospel,  that  here  he  makes  an  epitome,  which 
he  will  enlarge  in  the  Acts.  But  the  age  was  not  of  that  scrib¬ 
bling  and  over-active  character,  that  an  evangelist  was  compelled 
to  hasten  on  in  order  to  engage  in  another  employment ;  especial¬ 
ly  one  would  not  do  this,  who  took  the  pains  with  his  book,  which 
Luke’s  preface  implies  that  he  did.  And  certainly  in  the  last  dis¬ 
courses  and  narrations  of  his  gospel,  there  is  no  rapidity ;  a  rich 
fulness  only  is  apparent.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  both  books 
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were  written  by  one  man,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first,  Luke 
might  reserve  his  materials  for  the  following  book.  But  that  the 
design  of  the  narrative  of  the  ascension  in  the  Acts  is  to  give 
something  essentially  new,  follows,  in  our  estimation,  as  clear  as 
day,  from  the  first  verses  of  the  book.  According  to  the  method 
pmetised  by  the  Greeks,  “  This  narmtive,”  he  says,  “  I  have 
brought  down  to  the  day,  when  Jesus,  having  given  command¬ 
ment  to  his  disciples,  was  received  up.”  Then  are  added,  “  to 
whom  he  presented  himself  alive,”  etc.  v.  4.  Does  this  continua¬ 
tion,  expressed  by  xa/,  resemble  a  mere  repetition  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  ?  Or  is  there  not  rather  an  actual  progress  in  the  historical 
account  ?  In  addition  to  this  difterence  of  time,  two  other  reasons 
appear,  which  show  that  the  ascension  recorded  in  the  Acts  can¬ 
not  be  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  Luke’s  gospel.  The  place 
and  the  attendant  circumstances  are  different.  According  to  the 
gospel,  Christ  ascends  at  Bethany ;  according  to  the  Acts,  the  dis- 
ci])les  return  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, — two  localities  near  to¬ 
gether,  but  not  the  same.^  Again,  after  the  ascension,  the  disci¬ 
ples,  according  to  the  Gospel,  assemble  in  the  temple ;  according 
to  the  Acts,  they  remain  awhile  in  an  ‘upper  room’  {vntQ^iov), 
which  indicates  a  private  house.  This  difference  Strauss  has  de¬ 
tected,  and  made  use  of  in  his  way.  “  At  first,”  Strauss  remarks, 

“  nothing  wrong  could  be  discovered  in  permitting  the  disciples, 
after  their  return  from  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  to  hold  their  devout 
meetings  in  their  national  sanctuary ;  but  soon  this  appears  too 
Jewish,  and  they  must  at  last  repair  to  a  private  vneti^ov  ;  the 
Christian  place  of  meeting  must  be  distinct  from  the  Jewish  tem¬ 
ple.”  The  reflection  here  supposed  to  be  indulged  by  Luke,  is 
shown  to  be  false  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  temple  bears  its  part  as  the  place  of  worship  for 
those  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  ninth  hour  (and  tliis  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  hour  of  prayer)  the  leading  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  enter  the  temple.  Acts  3 :  1.  There  Paul  him¬ 
self  pmys  with  feelings  so  spiritual,  that  he  fell  into  a  trance,  22  : 
17 ;  and  on  a  later  occasion,  he  fulfilled  a  vow  in  the  temple,  21  :* 
26.  But  still  more  decisive  in  respect  to  the  entire  chiurch  is 
the  passage  Acts  5  :  12.  After  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
which  united  the  company  together  in  the  closest  bonds,  “  they 
were  all  with  one  accord  in  Solomon’s  porch.”  We  may  thus 
see  how  frivolously  this  critic  at  times  indulges  in  conjectures. 

'  Yet  Bethany  was  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
One  road  from  the  village  to  Jerusalem,  leads  directly  over  the  summit  of  Oli¬ 
vet.— Tr. 
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So  it  was  no  anti-Jewish  pmdcry  of  Luke  that  occasioned  the  in¬ 
fant  church  “  to  occupy  the  vmQfpov.”  This  difference,  then,  in  the 
place  of  meeting  remains,  and  if  we  separate,  in  the  way  indicated, 
the  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  and  the  so- 
called  ascension  on  the  fortieth  day,  the  discrepance  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  While  the  pouring-out  of  the  Spirit  was  expected  as 
near  at  hand,  the  Christian  church  secluded  themselves  from  the 
outward  world  in  order  to  pray  for  preparation.  At  a  later  period, 
when  an  inward  union  was  established,  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  gladly  mingled  again  with  the  world.  But  certainly  the 
two  naiTations  of  Luke  cannot  contain  the  same  fact. 

Before  we  deduce  a  definite  result  from  these  notices,  appa¬ 
rently  so  contradictory,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  a  passage  in  the 
epistle,  which  seems  still  further  to  increase  this  confusion.  We 
have  from  Paul  (in  addition  to  several  passages,  whose  testimony 
presupposes  the  fact  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven,  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  want  of  particular  circumstances,  are  not 
of  value  for  our  inquiry)  a  more  special  notice,  not,  indeed,  of 
the  ascension,  but  of  several  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
which  are  of  interest  for  our  investigation.  This  is  the  familiar 
passage,  1  Cor.  15:  1 — 8,  which  is  not,  indeed,  related  in  an  his¬ 
torical  manner,  but  which  simply  narrates  several  appearances  in 
proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  the  record  appears  so  man¬ 
ifestly  in  connection  \vith  eira,  tneita  and  ioxccrov,  that  it  is  clear 
that  Paul  would  exactly  follow  the  order  of  time.  And  this  also 
gives  us  an  interesting  point  with  which  to  compare  the  period 
when,  according  to  the  evangelists,  the  ascension  should  be  placed. 
In  this  Pauline  catalogue,  the  appearances  to  the  women  are 
omitted.  Hence  the  appearance  to  Peter,  which  Luke  also  recog¬ 
nizes  and  assigns  to'  the  day  of  the  resurrection, i  here  stands  as 
the  fust.  Then  follows  one  to  the  twelve,  which  can  readily  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  one  narrated  in  the  gospels.  But  the  third 
manifestation  is  irreconcilable  with  those  related  in  the  gospels. 
He  appeared  to  “  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.”  The 
,  number  itself  occasions  difficulty.  According  to  the  Acts,  Christ 
assembled’^  all  his  disciples  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  all 
were  expecting  the  out-|)ouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  their 
number  was  but  one  hundred  and  twenty,  ch.  1:  15.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed,  that,  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  ddekqot,  and 
also  from  not  being  in  Jerusalem,  deprived  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Accordingly,  the  simple  conclusion  is,  that  the  appearance 


^  Luke  24:  34,  Si/iojvt, 


^  Acts  1:  4,  ovyodiiop(voe> 
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to  the  five  hundred  brethren  was  after  the  forty  days,  yea  after 
the  Pentecost,  since  immediately  subsequent  to  that,  the  number 
of  disciples  was  increased  by  thousands.  We  are  also  compelled, 
by  an  additional  remark  of  the  apostle,  to  bring  down  this  appear¬ 
ance  as  late  as  possible.  “  Most  of  these  five  hundred  were  still 
living,”  he  says,  “  t)ves  de  The  first  epistle  to  the 

Corinthians  was  written,  by  the  way,  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  ascension,  and  yet  in  this  length  of  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  and  the  rest¬ 
less  activity  of  these  first  converts,  only  “  some  ”  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  dead.  In  case  now  it  is  presupposed,  that  Christ  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  earth  only  before  the  ascension,  then  the  last  ascen¬ 
sion  must  be  placed  considerably  later  than  the  forty  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke  (in  his  Gospel),  the 
ascension  occurred,  as  we  liave  seen,  considerably  earlier  than 
the  fortieth  day. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  considered  this  combination  of  the 
different  aceounts  lumecessary.  Still,  Paul,  after  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  an  appearance  to  James,  speaks  of  another  to  all  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  and  that  Christ,  last  of  all,  appeared  to  him.  And  the  narra¬ 
tive  goes  on  in  such  an  even  flow,  that  one  clearly  sees,  that 
Paul  makes  no  distinction  between  the  appearances  before  and 
those  after  the  forty  days.  Even  the  ancient  church  seems  not  to 
have  done  this.  At  least  Paul,  who  must  have  often  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  vindicate  his  apostleship,  never  defends  himself  against 
the  objection,  that  his  call  was  merely  through  a  vision,  and  thus 
different  from  the  commission  of  the  other  apostles.  The  opposers 
rather  relied  on  this,  that  he  had  not  lived  with  Christ ;  to  which 
he  sometimes  replies,  that  he  had  at  least  known  Christ  person¬ 
ally,  2  Cor.  5:  16.  Consequently,  according  to  1  Cor.  15:  1,  8,  it 
seems  to  be  firmly  established,  that  there  were  appearances  after 
the  forty  days.  From  seven  to  ten  years  subsequently,  Paul  was 
favored  with  such  an  appearance ;  at  the  second  time  he  saw 
Christ  in  the  temple,  (then  certainly  Paul  was  in  an  iv  ixazdasi. 
Acts  22 :  17,  18) ;  in  the  interval  of  time,  the  appearances  to  the 
five  hundred,  to  James  and  to  the  twelve  occiur.  Also  the  dying 
Stephen  saw  Christ  in  glory,  7:15.  Still  this  appearance  was  in 
a  vision.  All  the  appearances  after  the  forty  days,  however,  were 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  those  before  the  close  of  that  period ; 
and  all  show  sufficiently,  that  the  ascension  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
was  not  considered  by  the  early  church  as  such  a  decided  fact, 
such  an  absolute  separation  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  life 
14* 
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of  Christ,  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to  regard  it.  It  follows,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  glorification  was  not  so  exclusively  con¬ 
nected  by  them  with  the  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  as  it 
is  by  us.  It  is,  then,  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  with  the 
common  opinion,  viz.  that  Jesus  continued  his  earthly  life  up  to 
the  fortieth  day,  and  that  on  this  day  with  his  ascension  from  Oli¬ 
vet,  his  glory  with  the  Father  began,  all  the  accounts  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  except  the  one  in  Acts ;  since  on  the  one  hand,  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  ascension  as  having  taken  place  earlier,  and,  on  the 
other,  they  do  not  view  the  ascension  from  Olivet  as  a  decisive 
separation  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  life  of  Christ. 

Upon  these  confused  accounts  (which  have  not  been  acutely 
apprehended  by  most  critics,  which  have  been  recognized  in  a 
measure  by  some,  and  employed  by  Strauss  to  disprove  the  en¬ 
tire  fact  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ),  a  surprising  light  is  cast  by 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  mention  of  which  leads  us  to  our  second 
proposition,  which  is  to  show,  “  that  Christ’s  glorification,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  ascension,  must  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
the  resurrection.” 

Christ’s  own  explanations  must  here  have  the  strongest  weight 
as  proofs ;  these  we  find  in  the  desired  abundance  in  the  last  dis¬ 
courses  by  which  he  prej)ared  himself  and  his  friends  for  his 
approaching  death.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  general,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fundamental  character  of  these  discourses,  that  they 
are  throughout  the  words  of  one  who  is  departing,  bidding  fare¬ 
well.  The  supper  itself  as  a  memorial-feast,  the  new  command¬ 
ment  that  the  disciples  should  love  one  another,^  left  behind  in 
the  form  of  a  legacy,  (by  which  in  the  place  of  the  Redeemer, 
whom  they  anxiously  seek,  and  will  sadly  miss,  v.  33,  love  to 
the  brethren  is  presented  to  them,  as  an  object,)  the  peace 
that  was  to  remain  behind,  14  :  27, — all  bears  the  stamp  of  a  com¬ 
plete  separation  from  a  present  earthly  condition,  and  indeed 
of  a  final  separation.  That,  also,  which  according  to  Matthew, 
the  Lord  prophetically  declared  at  the  sacramental  cup,  viz.  that 
he  would  no  more  in  this  world  drink  with  his  disciples  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  and  consequently  that  bodily  communion  would 
cease,2  harmonizes  still  more  exactly  with  the  words  of  John. 
Certainly  something  is  said  of  a  “  return,”  but  it  is  one  wholly 
spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  declared  explicitly,  ch.  14 :  18,  ova  dcpijao) 
vfidg  oQqavovg  •  tQjK^oyai  ngog  vyug,  and  v.  19,  the  promise  is  given 
to  them,  that  the  world  should  not  see  him,  but  they  should  see 


>  John  13  :  14. 


*  Matt.  26  :  29. 
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him  {viietg  de  {^eojQeui  fte).  But  the  reason  which  is  here  ex¬ 
pressed  by  on,  shows  with  perfect  clearness  how  this  seeing 
should  be  understood,  viz.  “  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.” 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Christ  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  in¬ 
ward  life  of  the  disciples,  just  as  in  v.  21,  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  proof  of  love,  exhibited  by  keeping  his  commandments. 
Visible  appearances,  such  as  that  to  the  unconverted  Paul,  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  intended,  but  that  mystical  union  with  Christ, 
which  is  produced  in  the  hearts  of  believers  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  is  referred  to,  1  John  5:  11,  12.  Our  Lord  himself 
gives  the  same  explanation  of  this  union  in  reply  to  Judas,  viz. 
that  the  Father  and  Son  would  make  their  abode  with  him  who 
from  love  to  them  should  keep  their  commands ;  an  union, 
which  by  the  very  mention  of  the  Father,  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  visible  things  to  that  of  the  spiritual  life.  The 
“  coming  again  ”  was  rather  referred  to  that  moment  when  he 
should  take  them  to  the  heavenly  mansions,  which  he  was  going 
to  prepare.  More  explicitly  the  Lord  (ch.  16 :  20)  seems  to  prom¬ 
ise  a  bodily  return ; — “  after  the  transient  grief,  I  will  see  you,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice from  earlier  verses  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  {fiixQov)  before  tliis  “  coming 
again.”  Yet  it  is  quite  remarkable,  that  v.  16  is  given  as  the 
ground  why  they  should  see  him  again,  viz.  “  because  I  go  to  the 
Father.”  How  could  this  be  conceived  of  as  seeing  him  again  in 
a  physical  sense  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  goes  to  the  Father,  at 
least  is  not  this  one  reason,  that  they  shall  see  liim  no  more  in  the 
flesh  ?  The  word  ozi  can  only  be  explained  as  a  ground  of  a 
spiritual  visitation ;  from  heaven  he  sends  the  Spirit  as  the  bond 
of  a  new  and  most  intimate  communion.  Besides,  the  clause 
which  is  added,  viz.  ‘  that  on  his  return  they  should  ask  him  no¬ 
thing,’  was  not  true  in  relation  to  the  bodily  appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  resurrection,  for  certainly  some  still  had  the  inquiry 
“  whether  he  would  not  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,”  Acts  1:  6. 
It  follows  that  the  declaration  of  Christ  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  would  be  first  disclosed  to  them  through  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  Spirit.  All  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  Je¬ 
sus  is  here  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  an  actual  separation 
from  his  disciples  in  respect  to  his  eartldy  fife ;  consequently  it 
cannot  be  presupposed,  that  he  would  continue  this  earthly  fife 
forty  days  after  the  resurrection.  If  Jesus,  in  the  sentences 
hitherto  considered,  meant  simply  to  say,  “  I  shall  die,  but  after 
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three  days  I  shall  rise  again,  and  see  you,”  it  is  certainly  incon¬ 
ceivable  why  he  did  not,  when  it  was  his  special  object  to  com¬ 
fort  his  disciples,  simply  say  this,  as  was  liis  manner  on  other  oc¬ 
casions.  His  dark  words,  which  were  not  comprehended  by  his 
disciples,  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  them  the  far  deeper  and  more  spiritual  truth  of  an  ever¬ 
lasting  inward  union  between  the  Head  and  the  members. 

Several  sentences  of  these  last  discourses  remarkably  agree 
with  the  view  presented,  and  confirm  it  in  a  positive  manner.  In 
ch.  16:  12,  Christ’s  loving  and  sympathizing  heart  would  gladly 
say  many  things  more  to  the  disciples,  but  they  cannot  bear  them 
now.  Without  doubt  they  could  have  borne  these  words  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  resunection ;  but  not  a  syllable  is  said,  implying 
that  he  will  explain  them  after  that  event ;  this  office  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Spirit.  Still  more  clear  is  that  word  of  consolation 
in  ch.  14 :  2,  “  I  go  away  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  It  is  obvious 
tliat  he  assigns  tins  as  the  object  of  his  separation  from  them ; 
but  if  tliis  was  not  to  occur  till  the  lapse  of  forty-three  days,  how 
strange  that  he  should  allude  to  it  now.  Besides,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Christ  never  speaks  of  this  separation  as  death,  but  as  going 
to  the  Father.  “  I  go  to  the  Father,”  is  his  thrice-repeated  decla¬ 
ration  in  this  discourse,  always  using  the  present  tense,  with  the 
diflbrent  verbs,  vnayeiVt  unA  noQtvEa&ai,  14:  6,  28;  16: 

5,  10.  17  :  3  seq.  It  might  be  said,  that  there  is  a  prolepsis  [an¬ 
ticipation  of  any  word,  by  referring  to  it  as  already  sjwken] ;  and 
who  can  deny  that  the  Lord,  tmnsj)orting  himself  in  his  divine 
consciousness  beyond  the  present,  considers  liis  death  as  already 
past  and  swallowed  up  in  victory  ?  Such  a  prolejtsis,  however,  is 
not  well  conceivable,  unless  that  which  is  uttered  at  the  present 
moment,  approximates  to  that  which  I  now  imagine ;  events,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  month  and  a  half  from  my  present  existence,  could 
with  difficulty  elevate  my  mind  to  take  such  a  flight.  Still,  Cluist 
does  not  regard  himself  as  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends,  but  to 
the  world,  “  I  leave  the  world,”  16 :  28 ;  yea  as  already  actually 
separated  from  it,  “  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,”  17 :  11.  How  does 
this  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  earthly  existence  protracted  to  such 
an  extent,  as  the  common  view  of  Christ’s  condition  after  the 
resurrection  demands  ?  That  itoafios  cannot  be  here  understood  in 
a  moral  sense,  and  that  the  words  of  Christ  already  quoted,  can¬ 
not  mean  that  he  would  continue  to  hold  bodily  communion  only 
with  his  disciples,  and  not  with  the  unbelieving  world,  is  proved 
from  ch.  17 :  13,  where,  still  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  he  says : 
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“  and  these  things  I  speak  in  the  world the  term  xoa/iog,  there¬ 
fore,  clearly  means  the  visible  earth,  in  distinction  from  his  own 
abode  with  the  Father,  and  not  the  spiritual  world.  He  even  ren¬ 
ders  the  idea  of  this  “  going  to  the  Father,”  intensive,  by  sub¬ 
joining  the  word  vvv :  “  Now  I  come  to  thee,”  17 :  13.  One  would 
say  this  only  when  he  has  now  in  contemplation  to  accomplish 
that  of  which  he  speaks.  A  return  to  the  Father,  immediately 
after  death,  appears  therefore  to  be  undeniably  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  But  what  now  does  this  “  going  home  ”  mean  ? 
Can  it  be  objected  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  merely  spiritual 
sense  ?  or  that  the  soul  of  Jesus,  immediately  after  death,  as¬ 
cended  to  the  Father,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the  body?  Here 
one  might  at  first  view  find  a  basis  in  those  dying  words :  “  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,”  and  not  less  in  his  consola¬ 
tory  words  to  the  murderer :  “  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,”  Luke  23:43,  which  secures  the  elevation  of  his  soul, 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  to  its  heavenly  abode.  But 
not  taking  into  the  account,  that  this  spiritual  division  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Jesus,  into  halves,  as  it  were,  does  not  satisfy  all  the  pas¬ 
sages,  especially  those  where  he  takes  a  formal  leave  of  the  world, 
it  can  be  shown,  moreover,  that  in  this  way  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  not  exhausted.  For  example,  Christ  uses,  at  various 
times,  the  word  do^d^sad^ai  as  a  synonym  with  the  phrase  “  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Father.”  In  John  13  :  32,  he  expresses  his  confidence 
that  the  Father  would  glorify  him,  and  it  is  subjoined,  “  and  he 
shall  straightway  glorify  him.”  And  in  17 :  5,  this  confidence  takes 
the  form  of  a  prayer :  “  Glorify  thou  me,  O  Father,”  where  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  word  vvv,  ‘  now,’  again  occurs.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  glorification  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
return  to  the  Father.  The  Redeemer  beholds  it  as  sorhething 
just  impending.  Modem  interpreters,  in  support  of  the  orthodox 
view,  which  assigns  the  glorification,  or  what  is  expressed  by  his 
“  sitting  on  the  throne  of  God,”  to  the  day  of  his  visible  ascension, 
have  here  spiritualized  the  glorification,  and  have  understood  it  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  by  his  death,  Christ’s  moral  dig¬ 
nity  is  displayed  in  the  clearest  manner.  But  they  shoidd  care¬ 
fully  observe,  whether  they  can  anywhere  find  Christ  represent¬ 
ing  his  death  as  a  glorification, — his  death  on  the  erased  tree, 
which  at  least  with  Paul  appears  as  the  lowest  step  of  humiliation ; 
but  in  the  passages  referred  to,  they  certainly  cannot  find  such  a 
representation ;  for  in  13 ;  32,  Christ  says :  “  God  shall  glorify  him 
in  himself,  i.  e.  in  God’s  own  peculiar  region,  in  his  immediate 
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presence  and  communion,  and  in  17  :  5,  Christ  prays  for  th^t  glory, 
which  he  had  with  Gk>d,  nuQd  aot,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  This  glorification  is,  however,  conditioned  on  the  ascen¬ 
sion  ;  even  the  man  Jesus  shared  in  it,  and  consequently  his  body. 
All  these  passages  imperatively  demand,  that  the  ascension  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  death  of  Christ  as  possible. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  inquire,  what  answer  other 
passages  in  these  discourses  will  furnish.  What  had  Christ  to  do 
on  the  earth  after  his  resurrection  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  answer 
this  inquiry.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  settled,  that  for  himself  such 
a  tarrying  was  without  any  object.  His  soul  needed  no  purifica¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  sorrows  or  joys  of  earth,  for  it  had  been, 
from  the  beginning,  a  pure  image  of  the  Godhead.  His  body 
must  be  considered  as  already  glorified  in  the  grave.  He  appear¬ 
ed  “in  another  form,”  poQ(f^,  Mark  16;  12;  he  was  not  at 

once  recognized  by  his  friends,  and  passed  through  doors  that 
were  closed,  John  19  :  20,  26.  To  suppose  that  he  was  gradually 
freed  from  earthly  materials,  is  not  probable.  At  least  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  of  Christ,  no 
such  gradual  change  will  take  place,  but  they  rise  glorified  bodies. 
In  respect  to  those  then  alive  there  will  be  a  change  in 

the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  1  Cor.  15 :  52.  It  would  on  the  one 
hand,  mar  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  and  on  the  other  hand 
greatly  magnify  it,  if  it  should  be  extended  over  forty  days  in  the 
sense  of  gradually  freeing  Jesus  from  his  earthly  body.  But  such 
a  gradual  process  cannot  be  proved ;  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  resurrection,  Christ  still  ate  earthly  food ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  he  did  this,  also,  in  his  far  later  manifesta¬ 
tion  at  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  at  least,  the  question,  “  Children  have 
ye  any  meat  ?”  the  producing  of  the  fish  and  bread,  and  finally  his 
concluding  invitation,  “come  and  dine,”  John  21 :  5,  9,  12,  seem 
to  involve  the  supposition  that  he  himself  partook.  If,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  divesting  himself  of  the  conditions  of  his  earthly  fife 
had  been  gradual,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been  affected 
by  them  in  the  same  degree  both  at  an  earlier  and  a  later  period. 
In  relation,  therefore,  to  Jesus  himself  and  the  necessities  of  his 
being,  the  conclusion  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  (as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  earnest  longing  for  the  Father,  which  is  especially 
manifest  in  the  high-priest-hke  prayer  which  he  offered,)  that  this 
freeing  from  bodily  necessities  took  place  immediately  after  the 
resurrection,  when  the  soul  was  again  united  with  the  body  and 
elevated  it  from  the  earth.  If  he  now  no  more  from  a  natural  ne- 
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cessity  remains  on  earth,  his  forty  days’  tarrying  on  it  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  on  the  ground  of  the  wants  of  the  beloved  human 
race.  Mankind,  however,  in  the  view  of  Christ  are  divided  into 
two  great  parties,  the  *  world’  and  *  his  own.’  With  the  former  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  after  the  resurrection ;  to  them  he  could 
only  appear  as  judge.  Yet  his  office  in  executing  punishment  is 
not  assumed  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  internal  “  reproving” 
{iiXsyhg)  of  the  world  is  undertaken  by  the  Spirit,  John  16:  8,  11. 
So  there  remains  as  a  sphere  of  labor  for  Christ’s  earthly  existence, 
only  the  company  of  those  who  believed  on  him.  Yet  for  these, 
Christ  finishes  his  work  with  his  death  and  resurrection.  Not 
faintly,  when  expiring,  but  with  a  loud  voice.  Matt.  27 :  50,  he 
uttered,  in  exulting  triumph  on  the  cross,  his  last  word,  tBriXeataiy 
John  19:  30.  Should  any  one  suppose  that  this  was  uttered  in 
such  close  connection  with  the  work  of  expiation,  as  not  to  admit 
of  its  having  been  spoken  of  the  completion  of  the  work  of  re¬ 
demption,  then  we  may  adduce,  in  favor  of  the  contrary,  those 
other  words  of  Christ,  “  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do,”  John  17 :  4.  In  connection  particularly  with 
the  third  verse,  it  is  readily  seen,  that  he  here  means  his  mani¬ 
festation  in  the  flesh ;  the  same  appears  according  to  the  en¬ 
suing  words,  where  he  speaks  of  making  known  the  name  of 
God  to  the  disciples  and  of  the  communication  of  the  words  of 
the  Father.  Besides,  the  work  of  perfectly  illuminating  the  mind 
and  of  giving  it  understanding  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  is  referred 
to  another  Comforter,  John  16:  13.  Accordingly  when  the  work 
of  redemption  is  completed,  in  behalf  “  of  his  own,”  by  his  mani¬ 
festation  in  the  flesh  and  by  his  expiation,  and  after  the  labors  of 
his  life  were  so  perfectly  accomplished,  the  earthly  existence  of 
Christ  as  a  man  seems  to  be  without  object.  The  design  of  later 
manifestations  can  only  be  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  bodily  life, 
or  at  all  events  to  speak  with  his  disciples  on  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Acts  1:  3.  But  for  this  a  continued  earthly 
existence  was  no  longer  necessary.  Besides,  after  the  ascension 
of  the  fortieth  day,  there  were  not  less  than  four  appearances,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  among  which  those  to  Paul  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  words  and  instruction.  And  if  Christ,  on  account  of 
the  disciples,  tarried  on  the  earth,  why  did  he  not  remain  a  longer 
time  with  them  ?  And  what  is  more  difficult,  where  did  he  re¬ 
main  in  the  very  long  intervals  ?  These  intervals,  accordingly, 
seem  to  be  wholly  superfluous  ?  Finally,  that  Christ  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  made  that  mysterious  descent,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
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Confessions  by  the  descensus  ad  inferos,  and  by  Peter  as  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison, ^  is  certainly  impossible.  Supposing  that 
Sheol  and  Hades  are  a  dark  realm,  it  is  certain  that  only  an  imem- 
bodied  spirit'  can  enter  it.  Christ’s  soul  could  go  there  only  while 
his  body,  separated  from  it,  lay  in  the  grave.  And  as  there  was  no 
necessity  that  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  should  be  either  on  earth 
or  in  hell,  there  remains  for  him  as  the  third  thing  possible,  an 
abode  in  heaven.  Consequently,  it  follows  as  a  postulate,  that 
Christ  rose  to  heaven  immediately  after  the  resurrection. 

But  how  is  this  conclusion  established,  since  it  not  merely  re¬ 
mains  a  postulate,  but  is  expressed  in  so  many  words  by  John, 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in  relation  to  Christ  ?  Evidence  is 
found  in  a  conversation,  (most  important  in  support  of  our  view,)  of 
the  risen  Saviour  with  Mary  Magdalene,  John  20 :  14,  18,  which 
has  been,  and  remains  to  our  day,  a  crux  interpretum.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dilRculty  resulting  from  the  forty  days’  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  due  honor  has  not  been 
awarded  to  words,  whose  sense  is  clear. 

The  special  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  yuQ  in  the  17th  verse.  It 
leads  us  to  imagine  reasons  why  Jesus  forbade  Mary  to  touch  him. 
But  how  the  fact  that  he  was  not  yet  ascended  to  his  Father 
could  be  a  reason  for  this  prohibition,  is  not  easily  seen.  Mani¬ 
fold  explanations  are  brought  forward,  and  changes  of  the  text 
are  also  proposed.  These  changes  we  may  let  rest,  for  the  text 
is  too  firmly  established.  Bauldry’s  punctuation,  {I am  not 
the  gardener^  yov  nnrov  [convince  yourself  of  it)  is  untenable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  ungrammatical  use  of  fii^ ,  and  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility,  that  Mary  could  convince  herself  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
that  he  was  not  the  gardener.  But  why  elsewhere  should  Jesus 
require  his  disciples  to  touch  him  ?  Had  they  such  slight  doubts 
in  respect  to  his  body  at  all,  that  they  could  confound  him  with 
another  man  ?  If  a  doubt  of  this  nature  were  obvious  in  the  case 
of  Mary,  then  Lamy’s  opinion  would  have  the  preference,  since 
its  object  is  to  explain  the  yaQ.  According  to  this  view,  Mary 
takes  Jesus  to  be  a  spirit  who  has  come  down  from  heaven.  The 
sense  then  is,  “  You  need  not  convince  yourself  by  touching  me ; 
I  am  actually  in  the  body,  I  am  not  yet  a  glorified  spirit.”  Still 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Jesus  permitted  other  doubters  to  touch  him. 
How  came  he  to  use  an  expression  so  plain  and  almost  angry, 
towards  a  woman,  whose  infirmity  needed  intimations  of  love  ? 
Cocceius  supposes  that  Mary  now  believed  that  Jesus  had  re- 
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turned  in  order  to  take  away  his  friends  agreeably  to  his  promise, 
(a  promise  indeed  which  Jesus  had  made  only  to  the  Eleven, 
John  14:3).  With  these  feelings  Mary  would  embrace  him; 
“  Not  yet,”  Christ  would  repel  her,  “  I  shall  myself  be  there,  where 
I  shall  see  you  \vith  me.”  But  how  could  Mary,  in  her  over¬ 
flowing  feelings  on  seeing  him  again,  have  had  such  a  reflection  ? 
She  has  him, — which  is  enough  for  her  trusting  female  nature. 
Related  to  this,  but  on  a  better  basis,  is  a  modem  view.  Jesus 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  though  he  was  yet  on  earth, 
still  while  so  remaining,  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  disciples ; 
he  would  wean  them  from  their  former  affectionate  relationship. 
This  accords  particularly  with  the  commission  to  the  disciples ;  it 
only  labors  in  not  sufficiently  accounting  for  the  ydo.  This  is 
more  fully  done  in  a  prevalent  explanation  from  the  time  of 
Theodoms  of  Mopsuestia,  and  admitted  by  Beza.  Jesus  urges 
haste,  for  without  delay  the  disciples  should  receive  the  news  that 
he  was  risen.  “  Later,”  says  he,  in  a  quieting  tone,  “  you  will  have 
the  enjoyment  of  me,  for  now  I  am  not  ascended.”  One  might 
appeal  to  2  Kings  4: 24.  Luke  10:  4,  where  the  hastening  messen¬ 
gers  are  symbolically  forbidden  even  to  salute  any  one  on  the 
way.  And  certainly  this  affords  the  most  consistent  explanation  of 
jwot;  untov.  Would  not  the  view  of  Schleiermacher,  it  may  be 
asked  in  passing,  and  those  kindred  to  it,  degrade  the  miracle 
of  the  resurrection?  These  represent,  that  Christ’s  body  was 
still  tender,  that  the  change  into  a  glorified  body  was  gradual,  and 
that  he  himself  was  fearful  of  permitting  the  fresh-healed  wounds 
to  break  out  if  they  were  touched.  Is  it  conceivable, — so  soon  as 
one  allows  the  natural  explanation  of  this  view  to  appear  only  in 
the  slightest  degree, — that  Jesus  in  the  afternoon  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  could  have  gone  to  Emmaus  on  foot  ? 

Accordingly,  if  we  should  adhere  to  the  above  interpretation  of 
/ijy  fiov  dntov  [that  adopted  by  Beza]  we  shall  find  a  new  obstacle 
in  this  urgent  haste,  since  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that 
the  disciples  shall  receive  the  news  of  the  resurrection  one  minute 
sooner.  For  once,  already,  unless  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  first 
evangelists,  other  women  had  announced  the  resurrection  from 
the  angel’s  mouth,  and  Peter  and  John  (according  to  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel,)  must  at  least  have  known  that  the  grave  was  empty.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  narrative  of  Mary,  by  no  means,  produced  conviction, 
since  at  least  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus  were 
wholly  inconsolable,  and  the  absence  of  his  body  rather  terrified 
than  filled  them  with  hope.  The  message  was  not,  then,  so  ur- 
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gent,  that  Jesus  could  not  permit  Mary  to  enjoy  a  moment’s  per¬ 
sonal  communion  with  him.  Accordingly,  as  the  words  of  Jesus 
without  doubt  express  haste,  we  are  compelled  to  find  better 
ground  why  he  W'ould  not  remain  with  Mary. 

One  sends  a  messenger  only  when  he  cannot  himself  come.  It 
would  be  strange  that  Jesus  did  not  at  once  assure  the  discijdes 
personally  that  he  w^as  aliv'e,  did  we  not  conclude  that  he  had 
previously  to  accomplish  another  object.  What  that  w'as  is  so 
clear  from  the  message  sent  to  the  disciples,  that  no  doubt  can 
remain.  I asceml”  (uva^aivo),  he  says  at  the  end  of  v.  17,)  “to 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God.”  He  does 
not  speak  in  the  future  tense ;  it  cannot  be  understood  as  future, 
for  it  would  be  wholly  without  an  object,  that  Jesus  should  have 
had,  at  this  moment,  nothing  more  urgent  to  say  to  his  discijdes, 
than  that  he  should  ascend  to  heaven  forty  days  afterwards. 
Time  enough  to  communicate  that  information  remained  in  every 
succeeding  interview.  But  it  stands  in  the  present,  the  plainest 
present  tense.  What  could  Jesus  have  now  had  to  announce  to 
his  disciples  ?  He  w^ould  simply  certify  why  he  did  not  person¬ 
ally  manifest  himself  to  them.  “  Announce  to  them,”  he  says, 
“  that  my  ardent  desire  {/unv  ardent  it  was  declared  in  his  last 
discourse)  draws  me  first  of  all  to  the  Father;  that,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  I  ascend  to  Him.  Touch  me  not,  I  cannot  tarry  with  thee, 
nor  with  my  disciples,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  wdth  the  Father, 
and  there  must  I  first  be !” 

In  the  morning  Christ  forbade  his  disciples  to  touch  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  yet  ascended ;  in  the  afternoon,  he  permitted 
and  commanded  it  to  be  done.J  The  conclusion  is  the  most  nat¬ 
ural,  that  between  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the  reason  wdiich 
at  first  existed  for  not  touching  him,  had  disappeared,  consequent¬ 
ly  that  the  ascension  had  taken  place.  And  so  at  once  the  stone 
of  stumbling  is  removed  ;  and  we  have  in  John  also  the  annunci¬ 
ation  of  the  ascension  in  plain  W’ords. 

But  that  John  himself  so  considered  the  thing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  action  which  Jesus  perfonned  in  the  afternoon,  con¬ 
sequently,  according  to  our  view,  after  returning  from  heaven. 
He  sends  them  forth  as  his  messengers ;  declaring  their  com¬ 
mission,  he  breathes  on  them,  and  says,  “  Beceive  the  Holy 
Ghost.”2  To  understand  this  imperative  as  a  future  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  promise,  (though  Theodoms  of  Mopsuestia,  Liicke  in  his 
first  edition  and  Tholuck  have  vindicated  this  arbitrary  interpre- 
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tation),  is  perfectly  untenable,  because  Jesus  connects  with  it  an 
outward  sign, — the  breatliing  on  them.  A  real  communication  of 
the  Holy  Si)irit  is  thus  here  asserted.  The  fact  that  Luke  relates 
that  the  Pentecost  miracle  happened  much  later,  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  this.  That  miracle  implies  the  communication  of  spirit¬ 
ual  povv'ers  which  opemted  in  a  visible  manner, — in  the  power  of 
working  miracles  and  of  the  gift  of  tongues ;  hence  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  remarkable  external  signs.  But  the  communication 
in  question,  mentioned  in  John’s  Gospel,  relates  to  the  inward 
awakening  of  a  new  life  in  the  Apostles,  which  was  thenceforth 
to  be  independent  of  the  })ersonal  presence  of  Christ ;  it  relates 
to  the  knowledge  and  illumination  which  was  needed  by  them  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Lord,  who  were  “  to  loose  and  to  bind.” 
Comp,  the  following  verse.  Still,  nvtvfta  ayiop,  without  the  article, 
seems  to  imply  that  this  was  only  a  partial  communication.  Now, 
however,  the  Spirit  was  to  take  the  place  of  Jesus.  He  is  called 
another  Helper,  aV.oi;  7iuQ(ty.hiT0<»',  John  14:  16,  as  if  Jesus  were 
the  first;  such  a  communication  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  con¬ 
ceivable  only  after  Jesus  had  left  his  disciples  and  the  earth. 
There  must  have  been,  however,  in  the  moment  referred  to,  [m 
the  gosjiel  of  John]  an  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  disciples 
would  not  feel  that  they  were  forsaken  of  God,  and  without  which, 
for  example,  Peter’s  energetic  words  and  actions  in  the  matter  of 
choosing  an  apostle  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained.  But  that  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  presupposed  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Jesus  from  the  world,  was  already  hinted  by  John. 
In  ch.  7  :  30,  he  refers  the  stream  of  living  water  which  was  to 
flow  forth  from  believers,  to  the  Spirit ;  but  that  was  still  future, 
“  for  the  Si)irit  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori¬ 
fied.”  The  communication  of  the  Spirit,  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  cannot  take  place,  till  Jesus  is  glorified.  But  with 
the  glorification  the  ascension  is  necessarily  connected,  for  through 
this  Christ  obtains  his  glory.  Therefore  if  Jesus  on  the  evening 
of  the  resurrection,  imparts  the  Spirit,  so  it  is  clear  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  evangelists,  that  liis  ascension  must  have  taken  place 
before  this  evening. 

The  last  appearance  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Matthew,  may  here 
be  compared  in  the  way  of  approximation.  The  common  view, 
against  which,  besides,  nothing  is  objected — places  this  meeting 
in  Galilee  with  the  disciples  before  the  ascension  of  the  fortieth 
day.  But  Christ  there  uses  expressions  which  presuppose  an 
ascension.  “  All  power  is  given  to  me,”  he  says,  Matt  28 :  IS, 
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not  only  on  earth,  as  this  had  been  ascribed  to  him  before  his 
sufferings,  (“over  all  other  flesh,”  John  17 :  2)  “but  also  in  hea¬ 
ven.”  This  is  what  Mark  means,  18:  19,  by  sitting  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  It  is  the  dominion  over  all  creatures,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  Son,  which  he  will  maintain  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  the  Father  will  again  enter  upon  the  kingdom,  1  Cor.  15: 
28.  The  assumption  of  this  power  is  to  be  considered  as  clearly 
connected  with  the  ascension.  But  to  understand  the  word 
“  given,”  as  a  prolepsis,  in  this  brief,  quiet  discourse  would  be 
tame ;  even  in  Matthew  it  would  be  almost  unheard  of.  Christ 
rather  has  this  power  already ;  his  is  the  world  and  its  fulness  ; 
only  because  fully  conscious  of  this  can  he  now  send  out  the 
messengers,  who  are  to  require  his  subjects  to  do  homage  to  the 
Lord  by  the  reception  of  baptism  and  the  keejnng  of  his  com¬ 
mands.  Hence  the  entrance  on  this  power,  and  consequently  the 
ascension  are  also  here  jjresupposed  ;  only  we  cannot  so  exactly 
define  the  time  in  Matthew  as  in  John. 

This  view  is  the  more  decisive,  because  in  Luke,  Christ  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  resurrection,  speaks  of  himself  as  now  glorified.  In 
conversation  with  the  two  disciples  wlio  were  going  to  Emmaus, 
he  again  places  his  death  and  glorification  in  the  closest  connec¬ 
tion.  “  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  these  things  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  ?”i  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  both  appear  as  ])ast.  Luke 
therefore,  at  all  events,  does  not  share  in  the  view  that  the 
ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  was  the  first,  since  he  liimsclf,  (be¬ 
fore  the  ascension  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  which  he 
mentions  subsequently  in  the  gospel,)  gives  us  the  declaration  of 
Christ  that  he  had  already  entered  into  glory.  The  first  entrance 
into  glory  must  thus  coincide  with  the  ascension  mentioned  by 
John,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  resurrection. 

We  now  sum  up  our  previous  investigations.  According  to  John 
one  ascension  of  Jesus  occurred  immediately  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  before  Christ  had  seen  his  male  discqjles ;  in  favor  of  this, 
Christ  himself  furnishes  testimony  in  Luke.  According  to  Mark 
and  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Christ  ascended  on  the  evening  of  the 
resurrection,  consequently  after  the  first  conversation  with  the 
disciples.  Matthew  gives  confirmation  indirectly  from  the  words 
of  Christ,  that  an  ascension  took  place  before  the  appearance  in 
Galilee,  whether  we  place  this  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  beginning  of  this  investigation,  we  felt 

*  Oi'Xl  ravra  t'Set  naO'ttv  top  Xqiotov  xoi  eiasX&iiP  tie  tt}p  So^av  at^iuv  f 
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compelled  to  place  the  departure  of  Christ,  and  so  the  ascension, 
after  this  conversation  on  the  mountain ;  this  occurred  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  Finally,  the  Acts  record  a  glo¬ 
rious  ascension,  accompanied  by  angels,  forty  days  after  the  res¬ 
urrection.  In  all  these  ascensions,  in  addition  to  the  most  mani¬ 
fest  differences  in  time,  there  are,  also,  differences  in  place  and 
circumstances.  We  have  no  right  to  cast  away  all  these  testimo¬ 
nies,  in  order  to  make  out  one,  single  narrative,  and  so  identify  all 
the  ascensions.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  ascension  a  fact, 
single,  and  standing  alone,  as  now  the  church  expressly  under¬ 
stands,  on  the  ground  of  the  history  in  the  Acts,  and  thus  cele¬ 
brates  the  fortieth  day,  then  must  the  moment  in  which  it  occur¬ 
red  have  been  known  to  all  the  disciples.  Thus  we  are  compelled, 
on  all  sides,  confidently  to  affirm  as  the  result  of  our  investigations, 
that,  “  Christ  arose  to  heaven  several  times,  and  indeed  after  each 
single  appearance  to  his  disciples,  sometimes  so  that  he  only  van¬ 
ished  from  them,  at  others,  rising  visibly  before  them,  so  that  the 
ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  appears  particularly  important,  only 
because  with  it  the  regular  appearances  and  communications  to 
his  disciples  ceased.” 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  why  we  modestly  believe  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  fact  will  solve  all  difficulties  and  remove  all 
discre[)ancies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pauline  passage  will  receive  its  full  elu¬ 
cidation.  In  it  we  find  the  striking  circumstance,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearances  before  and  after  the  resurrection,  are  looked  upon  as 
equally  significant,  and  equally  convincing,  although  those  which 
occurred  after  the  ascension  might  be  easily  regarded  as  visions, 
and  so  their  reality  be  doubted.  According  to  our  view,  however, 
all  the  appearances  narrated  in  1  Cor.  15 :  5 — 8,  occurred  later 
than  the  first  ascension,  which  John  places  on  the  resurrection 
day.  So  in  real  value  these  appear  on  precisely  the  same  ground ; 
and  more  particularly,  by  this  interpretation,  Paul  stands  on  the 
same  equality  with  the  other  apostles,  as  he  has  placed  himself ; 
for  thus  all  the  apostles  were  clothed  with  their  office  after  the 
ascension,  and  were  sent  forth  as  the  peaceful  heralds  of  a  king, 
who  had  already  assumed  his  dominion.  We  may  put  down  the 
appearance  to  the  five  hundred  bretliren  at  some  time  between 
seven  and  ten  years  after  the  ascension  commonly  so-called.  A 
more  exact  determination  is  not  possible,  since  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  which  occurred  after  the  appearances  of  Christ  referred  to, 
cannot  be  cluonologically  fixed  from  the  original  documents.  At 
15* 
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all  events,  it  becomes  easier  to  show  why  some  only  of  the  five 
hundred  brethren  had  died  when  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  was  written.  That  Paul  does  not  mention  all  the  appearances 
before  the  ascension  of  the  fortieth  day,  wliich  we  find  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  creates  no  difficulty.  He  had  to  do  only  with  the 
principal  witnesses.  The  separate  appearances  to  Cephas  and 
James,  he  mentions,  because  both  these  men  enjoyed  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  apostoheal  community.  Our  view  which  admits 
that  several  of  the  Pauline  appearances  took  place  after  the  for¬ 
tieth  day,  rather  aids  us  to  escape  easily  and  happily  from  those 
painful  efforts  which  seek  to  combine  the  last  three  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  (to  the  five  hundred,  to  James,  and  to  all  the  apostles),  with 
those  of  the  gospels,  or  tliat  would  insert  the  former  among  the 
latter.  Even  according  to  the  common  view,  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Paul  had  enumerated  all  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Saviour  which  we  find  in  the  gospels  ;  there  are  wanting,  e.  g.  the 
appearance  to  the  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus,  and  that  at  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  John  xxi. 

So  our  result  may  be  an  exegetical  gain  for  the  gospel  of  John. 
It  explains  to  us  several  dark  things  in  the  last  sayings  of  Christ, 
and  first  gives  to  that  gospel  a  proper  conclusion. 

In  respect  to  the  last  point,  it  is  proved,  that  the  predictions  of 
Christ  in  this  Gospel  respecting  his  rising  from  the  earth,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Father,  etc.,  are  fulfilled  by  the  ascension  actually  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  evangelists ;  and,  also,  from  the  fact  that  we  may  now 
consider  the  “  breathing  of  Christ  on  his  disciples,”  as  undeniably 
a  real  communication  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  the  evangelist  shows 
us  that  promise  fulfilled,  which  is  with  Christ,  in  his  last  dis¬ 
courses,  the  predominant  promise.  Here  may  be  seen  the  artist¬ 
like  composition  of  this  Gosjjel,  (a  gosi)el,  by  the  way,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  arranged  with  far  more  design  and  art  than  the 
common  view  allows).  We  have  both  the  prediction  and  fidfil- 
ment ;  a  conclusion  is  there,  ndvia  Teztkearai.  But  particularly 
through  our  view,  that  crux  interpretum,  the  conversation  of  Christ 
with  Mary  Magdalene,  appears  to  be  removed.  A  more  adequate 
reason  for  Christ’s  haste  is  discovered ;  both  the  Preterite  dvu(it'- 
and  the  Present  uvu^uivto  retain  their  just  rights ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  not  changed  into  the  Present,  nor  the  latter  into  the  Future  ; 
while  the  message  to  the  disciples  has  a  pertinent  meaning. 

Besides,  this  explication  seems  to  be  of  value  as  it  gives  to  each 
evangelist  liis  own  due.  Were  the  ascension  a  single  fact,  as  it 
is  related  in  the  Acts,  then  it  must  be  narrated  by  all  in  the  same 
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manner,  and  in  that  case  it  must  he  presupposed  that  all  would 
communicate  the  last  words  of  Christ  as  nearly  identical.  But  if 
there  arc  several  ascensions,  so  that  Clirist  arose  to  heaven  after 
each  manifestation,  or  after  each  group  of  manifestations,  (e.  g. 
the  appearance  at  Emmaus  does  not  seem  to  be  separated  by  an 
ascension  from  that  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection),  then  we 
can  explain  very  fully  why  each  of  the  evangelists  has  brought 
out  prominently  that  conversation  and  with  it  that  ascension, 
which  seemed  to  him  the  most  important,  and  why  Matthew  has 
wholly  omitted  the  fact  of  the  ascension,  (which  was  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  which  sometimes  appears  not  to  have  been  visible) 
since  he  did  not  wish  to  have  Christ  instantly  disappear  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
notices,  the  last  conversation  of  Christ  seems  to  coincide,  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  maimer,  with  the  tone  and  fundamental  character  of  each 
of  the  evangelists.  Matthew  in  his  Gospel  presents  Jesus  as  the 
theocratic  Messiah.  Hence  in  perfect  consistency,  he  concludes 
with  mentioning  Ins  dominion.  This  granting  all  power  in  heav¬ 
en  and  earth  to  the  Son  of  Man,  is  an  actual  anti-type  to  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  tyjie  in  Daniel ;  the  kingdom  of  David’s  Son,  as  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  is  expressed  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament  em¬ 
blems,  in  these  sublime  closing  words  :  “  And  lo !  I  am  with  you 
alway  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Different  is  the  manner  of  Mark.  He  is  the  evangelist  of  fact. 
His  Christ  appears  as  the  mighty  worker,  the  man  of  miracles. 
He  is  not  fond  of  cpioting  discourses  except  such  declarations  as 
are  themselves  accompanied  by  deeds.  The  people  throng 
around  Christ  to  the  danger  of  his  life ;  he  must  every  where 
yield  to  them ;  he  has  no  time  to  eat  bread,  and  the  disciples  force 
him  away,  since  he  is  beside  himself  i  Everywhere  and  always 
it  is  fact  which  is  the  key-note  of  this  genuinely  Homan  gospel. 
So  also  in  the  last  words  of  Christ.  Deeds  and  mighty  works 
will  proceed  from  the  apostles ;  therefore  powers  of  working  mira¬ 
cles,  which  shall  force  a  way  for  the  gosjjel,  will  be  bestowed  on 
them ;  these  are  Elijah’s  mantle,  which  the  departing  mighty 
Prince  leaves  behind  for  his  friends.  Ev^en  the  last  verses  are  facts. 
Clirist  seats  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  just  as  if  the  evan¬ 
gelist  himself  had  seen  it ;  his  heralds  go  out  into  the  world. 
The  Lord  attends  them  with  liis  power,  and  signs  follow  them. 

The  liberal-minded  Greek  physician  next  conies  in  a  way 
wliich  proves  his  spiritual  affinity  to  Paul.  He  brings  out  prorni- 
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nently  in  the  Gospel  the  preaching  to  all  the  heathen,  24 :  27,  and 
in  the  Acts,  expressly  that  to  the  Samaritans, — being  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  his  great  master,  the  apostle  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  in  whom  the  universality  of  the  Christian  faith  became 
the  essence  of  his  inward  life.  Besides,  being  averse  to  the 
carnality  of  the  Jews,  in  the  very  words  of  Jesus  he  discourages 
that  view  which  would  represent  that  an  external  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  was  soon  to  appear ;  and  instead  of  this  he  brings 
forward  the  hope  of  a  more  spiritual,  abiding  union  with  Christ, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  accordingly  he  substitutes  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  church  for  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  theocracy.  Acts, 
1 :  6,  8. 

But  one  of  the  finest  conclusions  of  these  communications  of 
Jesus  after  liis  resunection,  the  elevated  John  has  selected  for  his 
gospel.  Ilis  book  was  written  for  a  generation  which  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  on  Cluist  as  an  historical  person,  no  more  to  be 
seen  by  the  eye,  but  only  by  faith ;  for  this  generation,  it  was  the 
legacy  of  one  of  the  last  of  those  who  had  seen  Christ.  We,  and 
all  coming  generations,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ  and 
to  John’s  gospel.  Hence  this  evangelist  causes  Christ  to  appear 
once  more  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  with  tliis  admonition  and 
challenge  to  all  future  ages,  viz.  “  to  believe  even  without  seeing, 
and  thus  to  be  blessed.” 

I  close  with  one  request.  If  our  thoughts  here  advanced  shall 
be  confirmed  on  biblical  grounds,  let  no  one  turn  away  from  them 
because  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  imchurchlike.  The  church 
has  certainly  rejected  the  idea  of  there  having  been  several  as¬ 
censions,  but  with  a  meaning  wholly  different  from  ours.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Socinian  doctrine,  Christ,  who  is  a  mere  human  being, 
was  raised  up  to  heaven  before  his  entrance  on  his  office,  where 
a  revelation  was  communicated  to  him ;  which  view  is  fortified 
from  misunderstanding  the  passage  John  3 :  13.  “  And  no  one 
hath  ascended  to  heaven,  except  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven.”  According  to  our  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  doctrine  of  the  ascension  remains  entirely  unshaken. 
One  can  only  object  that  the  church  has  celebrated  the  feast  at  a 
wrong  time.  But  this  is  only  apparent.  For,  in  agreement  with 
our  view,  the  ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  remains  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  one,  both  because  it  was  the  most  visible  and  glorious,  and 
hence  is  related  most  in  detail,  and  because,  in  a  certain  sense  it 
truly  closes  the  earthly  labors  of  Jesus.  Previously,  says  Luke, 
Clirist  was  seen  of  his  disciples  for  forty  days,  speaking  of  the 
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things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tlien  there  were  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Christ  later ;  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  earlier  visits 
differed  from  the  later  only  in  the  fact  that  they  occurred  with  a 
certain  regularity ;  from  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  visit  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  and  that  to 
Thomas,  one  might  be  led  to  think,  that  Jesus  always  selected 
the  Lord’s  day  ;  we  might,  also,  here  find  one  of  the  grounds  of 
the  very  early  obser\-ance  of  Sunday  by  Christians,  which  gave 
to  them  the  name  subsequently  of  Sun- worshippers.  That  the 
conclusion  of  the  regular  communion  of  Christ  with  the  earth  is 
to  be  viewed  as  on  the  fortieth  day,  follows  also  from  the  men¬ 
tion  of  angels  Acts  1 :  10,  who  here  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  in  the  beginning, — in  his  infancy.  From 
the  fortieth  day,  the  regular  visions  cease ;  they  became  un¬ 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  inward  union  between  Christ 
and  the  church,  of  which  the  Spirit  was  the  author.  But  ever 
and  anon,  perhaps  in  the  great  unfolding  epochs  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  dear  and  well-known  form  of  the  Lord  still  appeared 
to  his  disciples,  until,  as  no  one  survived  who  had  seen  him  in 
life,  such  visions  would  altogether  lose  their  convincing  and 
strengthening  power.  This  view  of  the  matter  which  still,  as  it 
were,  sees  the  heavens  opened,  is  much  more  precious  to  the 
Christian’s  feelings  than  if,  with  the  fortieth  day,  we  should  make 
an  abnipt  transition  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  existence  of 
Christ.  But  though  there  may  have  been  many  ascensions,  the 
church  at  all  events  has  the  right  to  celebrate  upon  one  day 
these  momentous  facts,  (which  we  sought  to  present  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  discussion,)  and  to  hold  fast  to  one,  and  that  the 
most  glorious  manifestation  of  the  truth  involved  in  the  ascension. 
The  church  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this,  as  it  does  to  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  as  a  Helper  had  been  al¬ 
ready  granted  to  the  disciples.  Matt.  10 :  20,  when  they  were  first 
sent  out ;  they  receive  the  Spirit  from  Christ’s  breatliing  on  them 
upon  the  day  of  the  resurrection ;  fifty  days  later  the  Spirit  was 
granted,  together  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  But  who 
will,  on  that  account,  deny  the  church  the  right  to  celebrate  a 
single  Pentecostal  feast  ?  Hardly  different,  also,  is  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  The  church  is  affected  by  exegetical  criticism, 
only  when  the  historical  basis  of  one  of  her  doctrines  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  life  of  the  Redeemer,  is  either  wholly  removed,  or  is  so 
spiritualized  as  to  evaporate ;  but  not  when  one  of  these  doctrines 
is  separated  into  parts  or  into  a  repetition  of  the  same  facts.  Thus 
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there  remain  the  three  powers  which  rule  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Protestant,  viz.  the  Gospel,  the  Church  and  Science,  all  enjoying 
full  honor,  and  whose  conflict  in  respect  to  the  ascension  seems 
to  be  removed. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  METHODOLOGY. 

Tran!<Iatcd  from  the  unpiiblisliL-d  Lectures  of  Prof.  Tluduck  of  Halle,  liy  Edwards  A.  Park. 

Translator’s  Preface. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Halle  during  the  winter  semester  of  1842,  3,  and  have  juobably 
been  repeated  in  substance  during  the  present  winter.  An  ex¬ 
tended  copy  of  them  was  taken  by  one  of  the  author’s  friends, 
diligently  compared  with  other  copies  that  had  been  written  in 
preceding  years,  and  was  recently  forwarded  to  this  country  for 
publication.  Prof.  Tholuck  had  previously  given  his  consent  to 
the  translator,  that  these  lectures,  thus  carefully  copied  and  col¬ 
lated,  should  be  published  in  the  English  language,  although  they 
have  never  been  printed  in  the  German.  One  object  in  jirescnt- 
ing  them  to  our  readers  is,  to  give  a  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  particular  view  of  not  merely  the  course,  but  also  the 
spirit  of  theological  study,  as  it  is  pursued  in  the  German  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  system  there  adopted  is  well  known  to  be  in  some 
respects,  far  more  scientific  and  extensive  than  that  adopted  in 
other  lands.  Another  object  is,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  con¬ 
nection  which  subsists  between  the  several  branches  of  theologi¬ 
cal  science  and  their  auxiliaiy  studies, — a  connection  which  is 
often  forgotten  by  theologians,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is  fraught 
with  evil.  A  third  object  is,  to  suggest  the  names  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  various  works,  which  are  of  prominent  importance  in 
theological  literature,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  opinions  of 
Prof.  Tholuck  will  be  thought  worthy  of  deference.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  as  may  wish  to  procure  the  volumes,  their  titles 
are  given  in  the  language  in  which  the  books  are  written,  and  are 
also  giv'en  in  English  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  German.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Prof.  Tholuck 
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is  selected  for  publication,  in  preference  to  similar  works  publish¬ 
ed  by  other  theologians,  partly  because  it  is  more  recent  than 
theirs,  and  therefore  its  bibliography  is  extended  to  a  later  day ; 
partly  because  it  is  more  interesting  to  an  evangelical  divine,  and, 
if  inferior  to  some  Encyclopaedias  in  respect  of  rigidly  scientific 
arrangement,  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  yet  published  in  its 
animating  influence  upon  an  evangelical  and  Christian  scholar. 
Tl)c  lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts,  which,  though  treated 
se])amtely  in  resj)ect  of  form,  have  yet  so  intimate  a  connection  in 
respect  of  substance,  as  to  require  frequent  references  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  general  principles 
whiclr  he  at  the  foundation  of  theological  science,  the  studies  pre¬ 
paratory  and  auxiliary  to  it,  the  best  modes  of  discipline  in  the 
acquisition  of  it,  etc.  The  second  part  has  more  distinctive  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  specific  branches  of  theology  proper,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review. 

PART  I. 

Methodological  Prelimi.varies  ix  Reference  to  the  Various 
Departments  of  Theology. 

Tlie  science  of  Hodegetics’  is  that  which  introduces  the  pupil 
into  liis  academical  studies.  It  must  be  inquired,  first,  whether  it 
'be  desirable  to  pursue  a  course  of  education  at  a  public  Seminary ; 
secondly,  whether  the  organization  of  the  German  Universities  be 
preferable  to  that  of  other  literary  institutions ;  and  thirdly,  wheth- 

'  Tlio  German  word  Ilodegetik,  from  tlie  Greek  or  rather 

and  « jw,  denotes  that  system  of  rules  which  will  direct  the  pupil  into  the  right 
method  of  study.  Another  name  for  this  science  is,  Methodologie  or  Methodik, 
(Methodology),  from  tlje  Gre«‘k,  fifltuSoe.  It  is  also  called  Propildeutik. 
(Propaedeutics),  from  7r(>o  and  TTniHsi'm,  7Tn7s,  and  again  Isagogik,  (Isagoge) 
from  ti(  and  nyoj.  “  'Phe  Ilodegetics  of  academical  study  is,”  says  Scheldlcr, 
“the  summary  view  of  the  fundamental  irieas,  principles,  and  maxims  or  rules 
whicli  pertain  to  the  most  successful  mode  of  prosecuting  study  ;  this  abstract 
of  the  main  i<leas  being  arranged  in  a  scientific  form  and  constituting  an  organ¬ 
ized  whole,  a  system.  This  science  is  a  guide  to  the  student  in  his  academi¬ 
cal  course,  shows  him  the  right  method  of  attaining  his  t'bject,  and  warns  him 
against  the  circuitous  and  wrong  methods  wli'ch  he  might  be  tempted  to  pur¬ 
sue.”  See  Scheidler's  Grnndlinien  der  Ilodegetik,  S.  3,  4.  The  ditfererc'J 
between  the  Ilodegetics  and  the  Kncyclopaedia  of  Theology  is,  that  the  former 
has  rt'gard  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  student,  his  methods  of  study, 
his  preparatory  helps,  etc  ;  whereas  the  latter  has  regard  to  the  state,  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  and  systems  of  the  science  itself — Tk. 
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er  the  acroamatic  style  of  lecture,  (that  of  the  teacher’s  continu¬ 
ous  address  ex  cathedra),  be  better  than  any  other  form  of  in¬ 
struction. 

First,  as  to  the  worth  of  a  public  education.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  as  we  have  such  valuable  published  books,  an  industrious 
pcmsal  of  them  in  private  will  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  a 
university-course.  So  thought  many  “  Philanthropists  ”  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century ;  as  Salzmann,  author  of  Carl  of  Carlsberg.  But  we 
ought  to  consider,  first  the  great  advantages  which  redound  to 
young  men,  from  their  striving  in  sympathy  with  one  another  af¬ 
ter  excellence.  These  advantages  are  the  greater,  where  there 
are  large  universities,  in  which  men  from  diflcrcnt  parts  of  the 
world  are  brought  into  contact.  We  must  consider,  secondly,  that 
in  many  particulars  our  books  arc  deficient  for  the  private  scholar. 
They  were  written  for  the  community  in  general,  not  for  youthful 
students  in  particular.  But  lectures  shoidd  be  adapted  not  to  men 
in  general,  but  to  students  ;  and  not  to  students  in  general,  but  to 
the  members  of  the  particular  seminary  where  the  lectures  are 
delivered.  The  means  for  the  education  should  be  fitted  precisely 
to  the  individuals  to  be  educated.  We  should  consider,  thirdly, 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  power  in  the  living  voice  of  the  lecturer. 
The  teacher  should  impart  such  truths  as  he  has  made  good  in  his 
own  thought  and  life ;  he  shoidd  indicate  the  eftect  which  has 
been  produced  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  subjects  he  discusses. 
His  own  individual  impressions  are  blended  in  their  influence 
with  the  tnith  itself  We  must  consider,  fourthly,  that  the  teacher 
should  labor  with  the  pupil,  sympathize  with  him,  not  merely 
communicate  scientific  truth,  but  stand  by  his  side  to  advise  him. 
The  instructor,  therefore,  should  not  remain  a  stmngcr  to  the 
events  and  influences  of  the  passing  day,  but  by  familiarity  with 
these,  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the  excitements  of  the  pupil’s 
mind.  The  student,  therefore,  ought  to  give  especial  heed  to  the 
lectures  which  are  delivered,  and  from  which  he  may  expect  to 
receive  a  quickening  impulse  to  his  own  mind. 

Secondly,  we  yv’ere  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  German 
universities,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  literary  institutions. 
The  peculiarity  of  these  universities  is  the  degree  of  independence 
which  they  allow  the  student,  in  respect  of  his  studies  and  liis 
conduct.  In  the  English  universities,  there  is  a  continued  super¬ 
vision  over  the  pupil's  demeanor  and  literary  progress.  It  is  said, 
that  the  want  of  such  supervision  is  the  source  of  great  evil, 
since  the  student,  when  left  to  himself,  often  pursues  a  wrong 
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method  of  study,  and  also  falls  into  immoral  habits.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  attain  a  true  self-government  and  power  of  independ¬ 
ent  action  without  incurring  the  danger  of  false  steps ;  and  that 
only  is  the  true  property  of  a  man,  which  himself  has  made  such 
by  his  own  etfort  Meanwhile  it  may  be  true,  that  the  grossest 
forms  of  evil  are  prevented  by  an  arrangement,  which  unites  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  the  English  with  certain  of  the  German  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  as  has  been  done  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Tiibingen.i 
Thirdly,  let  us  sj)eak  of  the  mode  of  continuous  lecture  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  German  universities.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to 
adopt  the  form  of  question  and  answer  ?  Theremin  replies  in  the 
affirmative.  But  this  dialogical  method  can  be  pursued  only  in 
very  few  sciences.  In  the  majority  of  studies  the  materials  must 
be  given  by  the  teacher.  He  has  often,  moreover,  too  many  hear¬ 
ers  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  Socratic  form.  The  free  lec¬ 
ture  is  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  beneficial.  If  the  thought 
of  the  teacher  first  occurs  to  him  and  develops  itself  during  his 
address  to  his  j)upils,  then  are  their  minds  aroused  to  activity,  and 
their  power  of  thinking  for  themselves  is  increased.  The  free 
lecture,  then,  is  conducive  to  the  mental  discipline  of  the  student. 
If,  however,  he  simply  hear  it,  without  writing  what  he  hears,  he 

*  It  has  often  been  considered  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  under  such  despotic 
governments  as  tliose  of  Germany,  there  should  prevail  so  deep  an  attachment 
to  freedom,  or  as  some  would  say  lawlessness,  in  the  university-course.  Con¬ 
straint  is  regarded  as  tlie  greatest  of  evils  in  the  education  of  youth,  who  have 
left  the  gymnasia.  The  university  is  looked  upon  as  the  place  for  self-education, 
“where  every  student  shall  stand  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own  feet,  where 
the  individuality  of  each  shall  be  respected,  and  where,  in  the  words  of  Lessing, 
all  trees  shall  not  be  forced  to  grow  under  the  same  bark,”  where  the  young 
man  shall  be  left  to  his  own  guidance,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  respect,  and 
govern,  and  depend  upon  himself ;  where  he  may  acquire  energy  of  character 
in  directing  liis  own  free  impulses  to  virtue ;  and  where,  if  he  misuse  his  liber¬ 
ty,  he  may  yet  learn,  by  a  sad  experience,  one  phasis  of  man's  prerogative,  tliat 
of  being  his  own  master.  “This  freedom,”  says  Fichte,  “  is  the  breath  of  the 
university  ;  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  all  its  fruits  expand  most  cheering- 
ly,  and  come  to  ripeness.”  The  object  of  education  is  said  to  be,  not  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  ideas,  but  the  awakening  of  a  scientific  spirit.  This  enkindling  of 
the  soul  is  pronounced  an  impossibility  under  any  coercive  system.  “  He  who 
was  born  a  freeman  cannot  learn  a  science,  when  he  is  constrained  as  a  slave,” 
says  Plato ;  and  it  is  an  oft-quoted  remark  of  Jean  Paul’s :  “  the  freedom  of  the 
man  must  grow  out  of  the  freedom  of  the  youth ;  a  student  bowed  down  under 
constraint  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  magistrate  creeping  auf  alien  vierm." 
One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  exemption  of  students  from  legal  restraint  is 
Sclileiermacher,  in  his  Gedanken  Uber  UniversiUUen  in  deutschen  Sinn.  See 
Scheidler’s  Grund.  der  Hodeg.  S.  183 — 201.  —  Tk. 
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will  soon  forget  what  he  has  learned.  He  may  gain  some  degree 
of  mental  discipline,  but  he  will  not  retain  the  specific  instructions 
which  he  has  received.  In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  also  to 
avoid  the  severe  labor  of  communicating  truth  in  free  speech, 
without  dependence  on  a  manuscript,  many  have  introduced  the 
practice  of  reading  their  lectures  so  slowly,  that  every  word  may 
be  written  down  by  the  pupil.  This  mode  of  dictating  instruction 
is  said  to  indicate  a  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  printers.  ( It  su¬ 
persedes  the  necessity  of  the  teacher’s  publishing  his  works.) 
The  better  method  is,  for  the  instructor  to  employ  the  free,  un¬ 
fettered  mode  of  address,  and  for  the  pupil  to  write  down  on  the 
spot  as  much  of  the  lecture  as  is  possible,  and  afterwards  to  ru¬ 
minate  upon  it.  Seldom  is  real  benefit  derived  from  mere  and 
slight  hints  in  the  student’s  note-book,  which  are  not  diligently  re¬ 
examined  and  scrutinized.^ 

*  The  professors  in  the  European  universities  were  originally  united  in  the 
plan  of  delivering  their  lectures  in  the  free  style,  in  nearly  the  same  style  which 
is  adopted  in  the  pulpit.  But  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  practice  of  slow  dictation  was  introduced  in  Paris,  and  it  continued  to 
be  practised  until  modern  times,  although  it  has  been  often  prohibited  by  law. 
It  was  forbidden  in  Paris  as  early  as  1355.  In  13ti!)  it  \vas  forbidden  in  the  High 
School  at  Vienna.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  preva¬ 
lent  mode  in  the  university  at  Ingolstadt,  but  was  afterwards  prohibited  by 
new  statutes.  The  prohibition  was  ineffectual,  and  was  repealed  in  174G. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden  in  WUrzburg.  The  Jesuits  were  the  most 
prominent  advocates  of  the  plan,  especially  in  Italy.  Numerous  evils  arose  from 
it.  Rich  young  men,  in  the  Italian  cities,  sent  their  servants  to  transcribe  the 
dictated  lectures,  and  thus  obtained  the  honors  of  the  university  without  having 
performed  its  required  labors.  “  Nothing  more  is  wanting,”  said  Riccobini, 
“  than  that  the  professors  send  their  servants  to  dictate,  and  then  will  all  our 
scholastic  duties  be  performed  by  substitutes.”  In  15!>2,  this  practice  of  slow 
reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  note-takers  was  condemned  in  Venice,  and  a  fine 
of  twenty  ducats  was  imposed  upon  every  professor  who  should  disregard  the 
prohibition.  It  was  however  disregarded,  and  the  objectionable  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  not  abandoned,  until  it  bt'came  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  the  ‘  paper- 
doctors,’  as  they  were  called,  were  influenced  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  adopt  a 
more  intellectual  style  of  address.  The  method  of  dictation  has  been  discoun¬ 
tenanced  in  Germany  by  many  able  men,  as  Diesterweg  and  Schleiermacher, 
but  their  opposition  has  not  been  altogether  successful.  It  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  will  of  independent  youths,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  transfer  their 
teachers’  instruction  to  their  note-books,  than  labor  to  incorporate  it  with  their 
own  minds.  Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  practice  of  dictating  the 
more  fundamental  parts  of  a  lecture,  is  attended  with  advantages  which  over¬ 
balance  its  evils.  See  Scheidler’s  Giundlinien  der  Hodegetik,  S.  298 — 
304. --Tr. 
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^  1,  Nature  and  Design  of  tJte  Introduction  to  Theology. 

Tlie  Introduction  to  any  particular  science  contains  a  general 
notice  of  what  is  included  in  that  science,  and  of  what  is  required 
for  its  practical  application  ;  and  by  this  means  gives  to  every  one 
who  pursues  that  specific  branch  of  learning,  a  clear  idea  of  what 
he,  as  an  individual,  is  called  to  perform.  It  takes  a  cursory  view 
of  the  science  as  a  whole,  states  the  general  outlines  of  it,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  apprehension  of  any  particular  part  of  it.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  rapid  glance  at  the  general  plan  and  con¬ 
tents  of  a  book,  which  comprehensive  survey  is  taken  by  the 
reader  before  he  peruses  the  separate  sections.  The  Introduc¬ 
tion  develops,  moreover,  the  best  method  of  mastering  the  various 
branches  of  the  science.  It  is  divided  into  three  departments. 
Tlie  first  is  the  Encyclopaedia,  which  includes  a  representation  of 
the  structure  of  the  science,  the  fitness  of  its  various  branches  to 
the  design  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  the  relative  influence  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  branches.  ^  The  second  department  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  theology  is  Methodology,  which  is  subjective,  whereas 
the  Encyclopaedia  is  objective.  Methodology  unfolds  the  maimer 
in  which  the  subject  himself,  the  student,  can  make  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  object,  the  science,  which  has  been  unfolded  in  the  En- 
cycloi)aedia.  The  third  department  of  the  Litroduction  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Literature  of  the  science  ;  or  a  statement  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  merits  of  the  books  pertaining  to  the  objects  under  con¬ 
sideration.  This  department  is  properly  a  branch  of  the  Method¬ 
ology.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bibliograiihy. 

*  Ilagenbach,  in  his  Theological  Encyclopaedia,  gives  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  :  “  By  the  term  theological  Encyclopaedia  we  understand,  a  general  sketch 
of  all  the  studies  which  pertain  to  theological  science,  or  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  helps  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
science.  The  Encyclopaedia  does  not  aim  to  promote  superficial  study,  by 
communicating  fragmentary  views  of  theological  subjects ;  but  rather  to  en¬ 
courage  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  in  opposition  to  a  vain  empiricism  among  theo¬ 
logians.  This  it  does  by  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  science,  as  it  stands  related  to  other  sciences,  and  as  its  various  branches 
are  related  to  each  other  ;  also  by  giving  the  characteristic  marks  of  eacli  dis¬ 
tinct  department  of  theology.”  p.  1.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  unautlio- 
rized  Greek  word,  * EyxvxXoTTaiStia,  found  in  Quinct.  Instit.  1.  10.  1,  which 
comes  from  tyxi-xhot  TiaiUtia,  instruction  in  a  circle,  xvxXog,  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction.  “Hence,”  says  Hagenbach,  “  the  Encyclopaedia  of  any 
science  cannot  be  written  until  the  science  itself  is  filled  up,  and  rounded  off 
into  a  complete  system.” — Encyc.^  S.  105. 
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'j  2.  Literature  pertaining  to  the  Introduction  to  Theology. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  Erasmus 
published  a  work,  called.  Ratio  verae  Thcolo^iae,  1519.  This  work 
was  issued  in  a  new  edition  by  Semler  in  17f:>2.  It  is  not  written 
with  any  strict  method,  after  any  definite  i)lan.  It  contains  a  ^reat 
variety  of  matter,  exhibits  a  warmth  of  interest  in  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  its  Latin  style  is  excellent.  The  most  im})ortant 
work  which  was  issued  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  was 
from  a  pupil  of  Melancthon ; — Chytraus,  (or  Kochsaff,  Prof  of 
Theol.  in  Rostock),  De  Studio  Thcologico  rccte  instituendo,  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  1590.  The  chief  work  which  a})pcarcd  from  the  Calvin- 
istic  Church  is,  Ilyperius,  Ratio  Studii  thcologici,  1550.  The 
school  of  Spener  and  Francke,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  labored 
with  peculiar  zeal  upon  Introductions  to  Theology.  Melancthon 
has  uttered  the  following  remarkable  words :  “  lam  conscious  that 
I  hav’e  never  discussed  theological  subjects  with  any  other  design 
than  this — to  make  myself  better.”  Rut  the  Lutheran  Theology 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  entirely  forgotten  this  practical 
earnestness  of  the  Christian  religion.  Sjrener  labored  to  produce 
the  felt  convection,  that  no  divine,  who  is  not  a  })ious  man,  is  able 
to  understand  the  nature  of  piety,  and  obtain  the  right  conception 
of  theological  science.  His  disciples  strov'e  to  inculcate  tlie  same 
principle,  in  the  Introductions  which  they  composed.  They  did 
not,  howev'er,  adopt  the  right  method  for  attaining  their  end. 
They  introduced  practical  comments  on  religion  into  their  scien¬ 
tific  treatises  on  theology ;  interspersed  the  hortatory  with  the  dog¬ 
matical,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  the  science  itself,  when  con¬ 
structed  in  a  Christian  spirit,  has  a  pnictical  and  edifying  charac¬ 
ter.  The  most  distinguished  books  from  the  school  of  Spener  are, 
Spener,  De  Impedimentis  Studii  theologici ;  Fmnckc,  Idea  Studii 
thcologici ;  Joach.  Lange,  Institutioncs  Studii  thcologici ;  and  Rud- 
deus,  Isagoge  ad  Theologiain  universam,  1720.  The  last  named 
is  the  most  Icanicd  work  which  has  appeared  from  this  school. 

Li  the  modern  Introductions  to  theology  we  discover  a  great 
want  of  an  earnest  consideration  and  a  clear,  deej)  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  learning  which  these  Intro¬ 
ductions  contain  has  too  exclusiv’e  reference  to  the  externals  of 
theology,  and  does  not  stand  in  a  living  connection  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  This  criticism  will  apply  to  the  work  of  Planck, 
entitled,  Introduction  to  the  Theological  Sciences,  (Einleit.  in  die 
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Theolog.  Wissenchaften,)  in  two  volumes,  1790.  An  Abridgement 
of  Planck’s  work  appeared  in  1813,  under  the  title.  Ground- plan 
of  the  theological  Sciences  ( Gmndriss  der  Theol.  Wissenschaften). 
Other  works  on  the  subject  are  Nbsselt’s  Manual  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  young  Theologians  ( Handbuch  zur  Bild.  angehend.  Theol.), 
edited  by  Memeycr,  1813;  Staiidlin’s  Encyclopaedia,  Hanover, 
1822 ;  Danz’s  Encyclopaedia,  1832,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  notice  of  books,  and  therefore  does  not  correspond 
with  the  object  of  an  Encyclopaedia ;  Schleiermacher’s  Brief  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Theological  Studies  (Kurze  Darst.  des  theol.  Stud.), 
1811,  which  is  a  sketch  containing  much  solid  instruction,  but  not 
easily  understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  Schleiermacher’s 
peculiar  theories.  Ilagenbach  ( Prof  in  Basle )  published  an  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  in  1832,  which  is  not  without  evidences  of  talent  and 
spirit,  but  does  not  exhibit  an  accurate  or  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  different  departments  of  theology. 
It  displays  also  too  great  a  degree  of  dependence  on  Schleierma- 
cher.  The  studies  of  Hagenbach  have  not  been  extensive  enough 
for  the  authorship  of  such  a  work.  Rosenkranz  published  an  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  the  theological  Sciences  in  1831  (Enc.  der  Theol. 
Wissenschaften).  He  adopts  the  theological  peculiarities  of  Mar- 
heinecke,  and  Marheinecke  is  a  follower  of  Hegel.  Rosenkranz  is 
in  many  respects  obscure  in  his  statements,  and  does  not  exhibit 
the  requisite  maturity  of  mind  in  his  conceptions.  His  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  theology  may  be  more  properly  called  an  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  sciences. 

There  are  other  works,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  are 
not  written  in  the  form  of  manuals  for  study,  but  in  a  freer  style. 
Such  are  the  following.  Herder’s  Letters  on  the  Study  of  The- 
ology  (Briefe  iiber  das  Studium  der  Theologie).  This  book  is 
written  with  great  earnestness  and  talent,  and  excites  the  mind 
in  an  especial  manner  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is, 
however,  in  part  devoted  to  questions  and  topics  which  have  no 
particular  interest  for  our  time. — Sack’s  addresses  to  the  young  on 
the  worth  and  attractions  of  Theology,  (Worth  imd  Reiz  der 
Theologie),  published  in  1814,  are  beautifully  written,  but  are  not 
comprehensive,  and  their  contents  are,  on  that  account,  of  in¬ 
sufficient  value.  The  form  of  addresses  is  very  appropriate. — 
Unger  published  in  1834,  addresses  to  the  future  Clergy,  (Reden 
an  Kunft.  Geistlichen),  which  are  adapted  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  theology,  and  they  give  some  fine  liints  in  reference  to  several 
branches  of  the  science. — Harless’s  Encyclopaedia,  published  in 
16* 
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1837,  contains  an  excellent  development  of  theological  science, 
but  is  too  historical  for  a  general  treatise,  and  is  therefore  better 
fitted  for  the  mere  history  of  the  various  departments  in  theology. 

To  the  young  theologian  are  especially  recommended  the  above 
cited  works  of  Erasmus,  Unger,  Herder,  Harless  and  Hagenbach.^ 

§  3.  The  Revealed  Christian  Religion. 

Religion  in  the  subjective  sense,  is  the  reference  of  our  life  to 
God ;  first  and  immediately  in  our  feelings,  then  and  mediately 
in  our  knowledge  and  volition.  In  the  objective  sense,  religion  is 
the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  prescripts  for  worship,  which 
are  founded  on  our  above-named  subjective  relation  to  God.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  revelation  will  not  be  here  definitely  and 
positively  stated,  but  will  be  reserved  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
dogmatic  theology.  We  will  only  say,  negatively,  that  revealed 
religion  forms  the  correlate  of  natural  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  reason ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  human  investigation,  nor  was  it 
communicated  to  men  by  their  fellow-men ;  but  is  the  result  of 
an  extraordinary  communication  from  God,  is  therefore  infallible, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  processes  of  human  thought  are 
more  or  less  subjected  to  error.  Hence  can  we  explain  why  it  is, 
that  every  religion  gives  itself  out  to  be,  not  a  product  of  the  rea¬ 
son  merely,  not  anything  which  originated  from  human  inquiry 
and  study,  but  a  result  of  divine  revelation.  For  every  religion 
must  have  a  firm  and  stable  ground,  since  it  aims  to  govern  the 
whole  life.  The  teachings  of  Christ  are,  therefore,  a  revelation. 
He  declares  that  he  did  not  receive  his  doctrine  from  himself,  as 
an  individual  man,  but  from  his  union  with  God,  John  7:  16;  not 
therefore  from  human  investigation,  not  from  the  authority  of 
.other  men.  He  declares  his  knowledge  of  God  to  bo  absolute 

'*  In  addition  to  the  books  cited  bj  Tholuck,  llagenbach  mentions  tlie  work 
of  Chrysostom, ItQOjavvtji ;  tliatof  Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Ciiristiana,  as 
containing  the  germs  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  certain  departments  of  theology; 
also,  (less  valuable),  the  work  of  Isodorus,  Originum  sive  Etymologiarum  Libri 
XX;  Rabbanus  IVlaurus,  De  Clericoruin  Institutione  ;  Gersoji,  De  Reformatione 
Theologiae.  Of  a  later  date  are  Gausseni  (Steph.)  Dissertationes,  (very  higlily 
commended;  Calixtus,  Apparatus  theologicus  ;  Pfaff,  Introductio  in  Historiam 
Theologiae  literariam,  1724  ;  Walcli,  Einleitung  in  die  theologischen  .W'®8en- 
schaflen,  1753;  Bertholdt,  Theologische  Wissenschaft’s-Kunde.  In  more 
modern  times  have  appeared  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Wachler,  1795 ;  Thyni, 
1797;  Tittmann,  1798 ;  Kleuker,  1800,  1801 ;  Schmidt,  1811 ;  Francke,  1819; 
Kdnig,  1830.  From  the  Catholic  church,  Wiesner,  Dobinayer,  Thanner,  Drey, 
OberthUr,  Klee.  See  Hagen.  Encyc.  S.  105 — 119. — Tr. 
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and  free  from  all  error,  and  he  establishes  his  claim  to  infallibility 
upon  his  wonderful  union  with  the  Father;  see  Matt  11:27. 
John  G :  4G,  comp.  John  7:  28.  14  :  7. 

But  the  direct  teachings  of  Christ  do  not  include  the  whole  of 
Christian  tnith.  He  continued  them  but  a  short  time.  He  often 
refers  to  the  fact  that  his  apostles  must  finish  his  work  ;  see  John 
4:  38.  14:  12,  comp.  17  :  18.  He  declares  that  the  apostles  were 
not  in  a  proper  state,  during  his  life,  to  comprehend  the  weighti¬ 
est  truths  of  religion;  see  John  IG:  12.  He  aUudes  to  the  fact 
that  himself  will  come  again  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  will  lead 
his  select  disciples  into  the  truth,  see  Acts  1:  8.  Luke  24  :  48,  49. 
John  IG  :  14.  He  communicates  therefore  to  the  twelve  the  same 
authority  which  he  himself  possesses;  see  Luke  10:  IG.  Matt. 
10:  40.  John  13  :  20.  Consecpicntly  the  teachings  of  the  apostles 
in  the  writings  which  they  have  left  us,  are  part  and  parcel  of 
Christianity.  Their  authority,  however,  can  extend  no  further 
than  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  form  also  in  which  they 
perceived  this  truth  is  an  imperfect  one.^  The  right  ideas  are 
represented  by  them  in  imperfect  images  and  figures.  Christ 
could  never  have  said,  as  Paul  did.  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall 
I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known,  1  Cor.  13  :  12 ;  for  Christ  while 
on  earth  saw  the  whole  truth  clearly  and  in  perfect  form,  John  G : 
4G.  ( The  relation  of  the  knowledge  which  Christ  possessed  to 

that  which  the  apostles  possessed,  is  explained  in  Tholuck’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^  G.) 

After  we  have  taken  this  general  view  of  the  compass  of  the 
revealed  Christian  religion,  we  may  inquire  for  the  one  principle 
which  characterizes  it.  This  principle  is,  that  all  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  scheme  point  to  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  to  the  redemption  which  was  effected  thereby.  Christianity 
refers  also  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  acknowledges  its  authority, 
as  in  John  5:39.  It  is  a  query,  what  relation  the  scheme  of  the 
New  Testament  has  to  that  of  the  Old.  We  cannot  describe  this 
relation  better  than  in  the  words  of  John,  in  connection  with  those 
of  Paul ;  see  John  1 :  17.  Coloss.  2 :  17.  Heb.  10 :  1.  The  Old 
Testament  has  the  law  and  shadows,  (or  forms,  sketches,  etchings 
that  give  an  idea  of  the  true  system,)  the  New  Testament  has 
grace  and  tmth.  In  the  Old,  goodness  comes  to  the  aid  of  man 
in  the  form  of  command,  and  the  truth  is  addressed  to  liim  in  the 

*  Imperfect,  in  comparison  with  the  mode  of  conception  which  distinguished 
Christ  as  the  Omniscient  one. — Tr. 
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form  of  symbols  and  dark  predictions.  This  is  appropiiate  to  the 
lower  position  in  which  men  stood  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  from  which  they  looked  at  religious  doctrine.  Thus  the 
child  stands  in  need  of  law,  and  of  pictorial  exhibitions  of  truth. 
Accordingly  Paul  characterizes  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  that  of  the  childhood  of  our  race,  see  Gal.  4  :  3,  4.  By  this  re¬ 
ligion  was  man  awakened  to  feel  his  need  of  redemption.  Good¬ 
ness  was  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  grace  is  proffered 
in  the  New,  is,  communicated  to  us  in  a  spiritual  way,  as  an  in¬ 
ward  incitement  to  duty.  Instead  of  the  symbol  we  now  have 
tlie  clear  j)erception  of  the  idea. 

If  we  ask  then,  in  what  respects  is  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  imporUint  for  a  Christian  divine,  we  answer,  first,  that 
it  reveals  to  us  the  love  which  God  has  exercised  towards  our  race 
in  educating  it;  and  secondly,  that  the  instmetions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  presupposed  by  the  New,  and  therefore  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Christian  scheme.  We  must,  for  example,  be  apprized 
that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned ;  that 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  etc. — we  must  be  aware  of 
tliis  as  a  previous  tmth,  in  order  to  perceive  the  relations  and 
consecpiences  of  the  death  of  Christ;  see  Rom.  5:  12 — 21.  All 
those  jwrtions  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  scheme  of  the  new,  arc  to  be  looked  upon  as 
antiquated,  as  -abrogated.  The  Christian  must  regard  them,  as 
the  painter  regards  those  lines  in  liis  original  sketch  wliich  are 
not  transferred  to  the  canvass  :  they  are  no  parts  of  the  finished 
picture,  are  at  present  of  no  use  further  than  as  mementoes  of 
something  gone  by. 


H.  Christian  Theology. 

Tliis  is  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion.  By  the  term  sci¬ 
ence,  we  mean  a  systematic  exhibition  of  a  class  of  ideas,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  whole,  to  be  surveyed  in  one  view, 
and  which  are  susceptible  of  a  division  into  distinct  parts,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  organization.  The  opposite  of  a 
science  is  an  aggregate.  Theological  science  is  divided  into  four 
main  departments.  The  first  is  the  Exegetical.  This  brings  to 
our  knowledge,  in  a  definite  order,  the  materials  upon  which  the 
Christian  religion  is  established.  The  second  is  Systematic 
Tlieology ;  which  is  divided  into  the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Moral. 
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Dogmatic  theology  is  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  which  are 
presented  to  our  hiith  l>y  the  Christian  records,  and  the  corrobor¬ 
ation  of  the  same  by  the  authority  of  reason.  The  science  of 
morals  is  the  representation  of  a  Christian  life  as  it  is  regulated 
by  doctrinal  faith.*  The  third  department  is  the  Historical.  Tliis 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  mode  and  degree,  in  which  the  Christian 
church  has  at  various  times  realized  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  life,  illustrated  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  The 
fourth,  is  the  Practical  dei)artincnt.  This  develops,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Christian  system,  those  principles  according  to  which 
the  faith  and  the  love,  which  this  system  has  introduced,  may  be 
established  and  spread  abroad. 


^  5.  The  Necessity  of  Theological  Science  for  Clergymen  in  their 
liractical  duties. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  there  was  a  tendency  in 
many  minds  to  regard  classical,  aesthetic  and  philosophical  study 
as  a  mere  article  of  mental  luxury,  and  to  direct  all  the  energies 
of  man  to  his  outward  good  and  the  means  of  advancing  it.  This 
was  the  so-called  Philanthropism,  of  which  Salzmann,^  and 
Campc  were  the  apostles.  This  system,  in  its  theological  rela¬ 
tions,  sanctioned  Deism.  Christianity  was  rejected,  because  it 
had  been  established  by  Jews  who  had  never  reverenced  this 
modern  illumination.  According  to  the  Philanthropists,  the  study 
of  theology  should  he  reduced  to  that  of  morals  and  rhetoric,  and 
the  time  which  might  remain  after  these  dejiartments  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  should  he  devoted  to  that,  which  would  make  the  parson 

*  Moral  IMiilosopli)'  is  taught,  by  tlie-cvangelical  divines  of  Gerrnarjj,  in  afar 
more  scriptural  and  decidedly  Christian  forirr  than  by  the  moralists  of  England 
and  America.  It  is  considered  a  part  of  systematic  theology,  and  is  therefore 
derived  from  the  inspired  volume. — Tr. 

®  Salzmann,  author  of  the  fictitious  work,  Carl  of  Carlsberg,  in  6  volumes, 
and  Cam])e,  wore  both  originally  preachers,  but  afterwards  devoted  themselves 
to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  the  publication  of  books  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  education.  The  system  of  philanthropism,  of  which  Basedow  was  the 
founder,  and  Wolke,  Iselin,  Campe,  Trapp  and  Salzmann  were  effective  sup¬ 
porters,  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  was  founded  on  Locke’s  and  Rousseau’s  maxims  of  education,  and  after 
effecting  much  both  of  good  and  of  evil  was  abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  It  has  the  merit  of  abolishing  certain  objectionable  features, 
which  had  previously  been  countenanced  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  but  like 
many  other  reformations,  it  corrected  an  old  abuse  by  originating  a  new  one, 
and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  one  extreme  rushed  into  the  opposite. — Tr. 
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much  more  useful  than  Dogmatics  could  render  him,  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  the  mode  of  curing  sick  cattle,  agricul¬ 
ture,  etc.  By  such  an  education,  the  country  j)astor  would  be¬ 
come  a  riglit  fatherly  friend  of  his  parishioner.  With  this  view 
and  with  such  principles,  did  Dr.  Barth  write  the  epistle  to  tlie 
minister  Zedlitz,  on  the  study  of  theology  as  pursued  in  the  (icr- 
man  universities.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  })hilanthro[)ists,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  our  universities,  has  been  thus  characterized: 
“  we  regard  science  as  a  lofty  and  heavenly  goddess,  which  is  to 
be  reverenced,  the  philanthropists  regard  it  as  a  cow  which  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  milk.” 

But  there  is  another  objection,  worthy  of  more  respect,  some¬ 
times  urged  against  theological  science.  It  s[)riugs  from  a  con¬ 
cern  for  practical  piety.  The  objector  alleges  that  the  study  of 
theology  robs  our  faith  of  its  childlike  and  simple  character,  and 
pulls  up  the  sj)irit,  1  Cor.  8:1.  It  is  said  to  be  fully  suflicieiit  for 
a  practical  clergyunan,  that  he  possess,  first  of  all,  a  pious  heart, 
which  will  enter  with  interest  into  his  ministerial  duties  ;  secondly, 
a  general  education ;  and  thirdly,  the  gift  of  eloquence,  where 
this  is  possible.  The  Quakers,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Metho¬ 
dists  have  expressly  contended  against  theological  education.  In 
reply  to  their  objections  we  say,  that  scientific  theology  does  not 
indeed  preserve  in  us  the  childlike,  undisturbed  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  faith  which  unlettered  Christians  have ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere 
misfortune  that  the  child  must  be  matured  into  a  man.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  true,  that  a  danger  of  pride  is  connected  with  learning,  as 
with  every  other  possession,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  throwing 
away  all  that  we  j)ossess. 

Every  one  must  acknowledge,  that  the  church  has  at  some 
times  been  in  need  of  a  learned  ministry.  Christian  truth  is 
taught  by  the  inspired  pennien  in  a  foreign  s[)eech,  in  foreign 
forms  of  thought,  in  a  certain  historical  drapery.  It  has  required 
learning  to  accommodate  this  truth  to  nations  which  ado{)t  difler- 
ent  modes  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  thought ;  to  procure  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible,  to  explain  its  text,  etc.  In  process  of  time, 
the  truths  which  the  apostles  preached  were  misrepresented  and 
discolored,  and  these  misunderstandings  coidd  hav'e  been  cor¬ 
rected  only  by  learned  theologians.  The  reformation  would  hav’e 
been  impossible,  had  there  not  been  well  read  divines  on  the 
stage  at  that  period. 

But  we  say  not  only  that  the  church  has  needed  learning  in  her 
ministers  at  some  times,  she  needs  it  at  all  times.  Her  ministers 
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are,  properly,  the  representatives  of  theological  science.  The 
difference  between  Christian  theologians  and  Christian  laymen 
is  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  one  class  blends  itself  with  the 
other ;  there  are  in  Christianity  no  exoteric  and  esoteric  systems. 
Every  reflecting  layman  acquires  at  the  present  day  some  theo¬ 
logical  education.  The  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  the  system¬ 
atic  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  the  popular  histories  of  the 
church  constitute  the  beginning  of  his  theological  course.  Unless 
he  have  some  insight  into  the  faith  which  he  adopts,  then  is  he 
blind  in  his  faith.  Accordingly,  the  church  needs  men  who  shall 
bo  the  depositaries  of  science,  devoting  themselves  to  study,  so 
that  they  may  supply  the  necessities  of  their  congregations.  It  is 
natural  to  demand,  that  these  depositaries  of  learning  should  be 
the  practical  working  clergy'mcn.  One  such  educated  man  should 
he  stationed  over  every  church.  The  pastor  will  not  be  able  to 
discharge  his  official  duties  thoroughly,  unless  he  have  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  theological  science.  This,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  sufficient 
without  j)ersonal  piety  and  a  love  to  his  parishioners,  which  will 
induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  for  their  good.  But  this  piety  and 
this  love  are  so  much  the  more  efficient  and  useful,  when  they 
are  conjoined  with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  various  theo¬ 
logical  departments. 

The  pastor  needs,  first,  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  sacred 
criticism.  Then  only  can  he  with  confidence  apply  the  scriptures 
to  the  heart,  when  he  has  obtained  a  full  conviction  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original  text.  He  must  be  convinced  on  critical  grounds 
of  the  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  if  he  would  reason  from  them 
with  assurance.  He  should  also  understand  the  peculiar  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  precise  circumstances,  in  which  Christ  and  the 
apostles  lived  and  spoke,  in  order  to  interpret  their  instmetions 
rightly  and  definitely,  as  well  as  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  them. 

He  needs,  in  the  second  place,  an  acquaintance  with  dogmatic 
theology  and  with  morals.  Ho  must  defend  his  faith,  as  agreea¬ 
ble  to  human  reason.  He  must  understand  the  specific  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  in  their  connection.  He  must  understand  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  religious  truth  to  the  nature  of  man. 

The  pastor  needs,  thirdly,  an  acquaintance  with  historical 
theology.  The  evangelical  church  can  be  understood  only  when 
we  perceive  how  she  has  become  what  she  at  present  is.  All 
favorable  developments  in  past  ages  are  patterns  for  the  present 
age ;  all  exploded  errors,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  still 
seive  as  warnings  for  the  future. 
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Tims  do  we  see  the  heneficinl  influences  of  theological  study, 
even  on  the  ground  that  the  pastor’s  congregation  are  united  in  the  > 
true  faith.  But  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  assume  such  a 
ground.  Where,  then,  the  clergyman  finds  himself  standing  in 
opposition  to  educated  skeptics,  he  must  obtain  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reasons  for  their  skepticism ;  and  must  be  able,  with 
the  help  of  theological  science,  to  commend  the  true  faith  to  their 
adoption.  There  are  now,  besides,  many  differing  confessions  and 
sects.  The  preacher  should  he  able  to  defend  his  own  creed,  and 
to  use  for  this  object  the  weapons  of  emdition.  It  rccpiires  learn¬ 
ing  to  sustain  his  faith,  when  he  comes  into  conflict  Avith  sectari¬ 
ans,  and  also  to  communicate  the  a|)propriate  arguments  to  his 
lay-parishioners,  so  that  they  also  may  refute  gainsayers. 

$  6.  Studies  auxiliary  to  Theology. 

Biblical  exegesis  rests  on  the  basis  of  classical  and  oriental  phi¬ 
lology ;  dogmatic  theology  upon  the  basis  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion  ;  ethics  n})on  the  philosophy  of  onr  nmtnal 
relations  ;  ecclesiastical  history  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
fane  history' ;  and  practical  theology  rests  on  the  principles  of  an¬ 
thropology,  psychology  and  rhetoric.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed,  that  Christian  theology  is  a  mosaic,  of  which  the  above- 
named  secular  studies  arc  the  comi)oncnt  materials.  The  proper 
theological  character  of  these  studies  is  derived  from  their  pecu¬ 
liar  relation  to  Christian  tnitli.  The  secular  historian  cannot  write 
a  good  histoiy  of  the  church  without  previously  becoming  a  theo¬ 
logian.  No  one  can  give  a  proper  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
that  have  transpired,  unless  he  have  a  thorough  understanding, of 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  this  jjresupposes  an  acquaintance 
both  with  exegesis  and  doctrinal  theology.  The  history  of  the 
church  is  a  history'  of  doctrines ;  and  a  man  cannot  understand  the 
development  of  these  doctrines,  the  controversies  concerning  them, 
unless  he  have  studied  the  doctrines  thcrnselv'cs.  In  like  manner 
can  no  merely  classical  philologist  interpret  the  New  Testament 
aright.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  contents  of  it  cannot  be 
appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  doctrinal  theology  and  ethics. 

G.  Hermann,  in  his  Programma  (published  in  183.>)  on  Gal.  3 :  20, 
has  illustrated,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  completely  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  a  mere  philologist  can  fail  of  detecting  the  meaning  of  a 
biblical  phrase.  Hermann  has  not  diflered  from  theologians,  in 
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his  recepdon  of  the  text  of  this  passage ;  but  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  sense,  not  in  the  words,  and  so  little  has  he  done  to¬ 
ward  clearing  up  this  difficulty,  that  Riickert  confesses  hiniself 
unable,  with  all  his  study,  to  detect  any  meaning  in  Hermann’s 
explanation.  Besides,  this  eminent  classical  scholar  has  falsely 
explained  many  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
through  inattention  to  the  peculiarities  of  Paul’s  style.  Thus  he 
translates  the  words  xard  dnoxdXvxpip  in  Gal.  2 :  2,  by  the  phrase’ 
"  Explicationis  causa,”  whereas  the  meaning  of  the  words  is,  “  by 
an  impulse  from  God,”  or,  more  literally,  “  because  of  a  revelation.” 

f  7.  What  is  demanded for  the  right  prosecution  of  Theological  Study. 

First,  the  theologian  must  himself  believe  the  doctrines  which 
he  studies  in  their  scientific  form.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  requisite  interest  in  the  science.  If  a  student  have  the 
impression,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  taught  nothing  more 
than  the  Jewish  theology  prevalent  in  their  day,  he  cannot  have 
the  same  enthusiasm  in  his  studies,  which  he  would  feel,  if  he  be- 
knew  that  Christ  had  uttered  what  he  fully  and  absolutely 
lieved  to  be  the  truth;  see  Matth.  11:  27.  Now  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  scientific  apprehension  of  religious  doctrines 
presupposes  a  religious  experience.  Without  this  moral  qualifica¬ 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  theological  dog¬ 
mas.  He  who  knows  not  from  experience  what  devotion  is,  can¬ 
not  understand  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  state  of  mind  suitable- 
for  devotion.  So  likewise  he  who  regards  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
new  birth,  the  need  of  redemption,  etc.,  as  mere  terms  destitute 
of  important  meaning,  cannot  rightly  understand  a  scientific  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  doctrines  intimated  by  those  words.i  Besides,  the 

‘  It  is  often  asserted,  that  the  course  of  theological  study  ia  Germany  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  intellect  alone,  and  makes  no  demand  on  the  affections.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  German  criticism,  that  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  of  an  author  is  essential  to  the  correct  appreciation  of  him. 

An  inward  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  theology,”  writes  Hagenbach,  **  is  need¬ 
ful  for  a  biblical  interpreter.  As  we  say  that  a  philosophical  spirit  is  demanded 
for  the  study  of  Plato,  a  poetical  taste  for  the  reading  of  Homer  or  Pindar,  a  sen¬ 
sibility  to  wit  and  satire  for  the  perusal  of  Lucian,  a  patriotic  sentiment  for  the 
enjoyment  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  just  so  certain  is  it  that  the  fitness  to  under¬ 
stand  the  profound  truths  of  Scripture,  of  the  New  Testament  especially,  pre¬ 
supposes,  as  an  indispensable  requisite,  a  sentiment  of  piety,  an  inward  religious 
experience.  So  is  it  ever  true,  that  the  Scriptures  will  not  be  rightly  and  spir¬ 
itually  comprehended,  unless  the  Spirit  from  God  become  himself  the  true  in- 
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Evangelical  church^  positively  requires  that  the  theologian  shall 
maintain  the  faith  that  is  taught  in  her  creed,  and  obliges  him,  at 
his  ordination,  to  take  an  oath  that  he  will  teach  this  faith.  If 
therefore,  as  the  case  often  is,  the  student  do  not  freely  adopt  the 
articles  of  our  creed,  then  it  should  be  the  object  of  his  theological 
study  to  bring  his  mind  through  his  doubts  into  the  belief  of  these 
articles ;  and  as  our  church  presupposes  that  these  articles  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  every  clergyman,  so  should  it  be  the  effort  of  every 
clergyman  to  make  himself  especially  familiar  with  those  modes 
of  discussion,  which  aim  at  establishing  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  reconciling  them  with  what  is  known  to  be  true. 

.  Secondly,  the  study  of  theology  demands  a  good  degree  of  nat¬ 
ural  talent.  Tme,  the  circle  of  a  theologian’s  knowledge  need 
not  be  so  extensive  as  the  circle  of  a  philologist’s  or  physician’s  ;2 
still,  the  study  of  our  doctrines  requires  a  power  of  sharp  discrimi¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  department  of  practical  theology  demands,  in  a 
special  degree,  soundness  of  judgment.  See  2  Tim.  2:15. 

Thirdly,  in  the  Protestant  church  every  clergyman  is  a  preacher. 
Therefore  a  natural  talent  for  eloquence  is  demanded  of  the  cler¬ 
gyman.  He  must  have  no  defect  in  his  vocal  organs,  no  great 
degree  of  bashfulness.  In  general  is  it  desirable  that  he  have  a 
hveliness  of  sensibility,  by  means  of  which  his  power  in  the 
pulpit  will  be  increased.  There  is  a  natural  eloquence,  and  he 
who  possesses  it  can  derive  most  profit  from  the  rhetorical  ndes 
which  are  prescribed  in  the  books.  The  man,  however,  who  is 
deficient  in  this  natural  gift,  may  in  some  measure  supply  the  place 
of  it  by  the  vivacity  and  elevation  of  spirit,  which  come  from  a 
heartfelt  faith  in  the  objects  about  which  he  discourses  (see  2  Cor. 
4 :  13),  and  from  love  to  the  hearers  whom  he  addresses.  The 
living  emotion  always  suggests  the  appropriate  language.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  who  wants  the  talent  for  preaching  may  console  himself 
■with  the  thought,  that  he  can  supply  his  deficiencies  for  the  pulpit 
by  labors  in  the  care  of  souls,  by  catechising  the  children,  etc. 

Fourthly,  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  devotes  himself 

terpreter  of  his  words,  the  angelus  interpres,  who  will  open  to  us  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Bible.”  See  Locke’s  Preface  to  his  T.  Hermeneutics  — 
Hagen.  Encyc.  S.  171). — Tr. 

*  The  name  of  the  church  of  Prussia,  since  the  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Lutheran  into  one  national  establishment. — Tr. 

*  “  A  minister  can  succeed  in  a  manner  "  said  Dr.  Witherspoon,  “  without 
the  same  degree  of  talent  and  learning  which  are  necessary  for  an  accomplished 
statesman  or  lawyer  or  physician  ;  but  a  minister  who  would  magnify  his  office, 
must  be  second  to  no  other  man.” — Tr. 
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to  theological  science,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  advanta¬ 
geously  to  the  wants  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  servant.  He  is 
never  allowed,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  to  lose  from  his  vis¬ 
ion  the  grand  object  of  the  sacred  ministry.  His  regard  to  this  ob¬ 
ject  will  preserve  in  his  mind  a  conviction  of  the  high  value,  which 
he  ought  to  attach  to  theological  science.  When  the  philologist 
has  not  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  right  manner,  the  evil  that 
ensues  is  this  :  he  cannot  form  nor  impart  an  animating  and  lively 
picture  of  antiquity,  but  has  merely  a  faint  image  of  it.  When  the 
jurist  has  pursued  a  wrong  system  in  his  study,  the  evil  that  en¬ 
sues  is  this :  he  puts  in  hazard  the  earthly  good  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  thus  sanctions  injustice.  Wlien  the  physician  has 
failed  in  his  scientific  education,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  endangering 
the  life  of  his  fellow-mortals.  But  when  the  divine  has  erred  in 
the  j)rosecution  of  his  studies,  he  encounters  a  far  greater  evil,  he 
leads  men  astray  from  the  path  of  endless  hfe. 

The  high  importance  of  the  pastor’s  office  is  exhibited  in  a  re¬ 
markably  impressive  style  by  Baxter,  in  his  Reformed  Pastor  (2d 
edit.,  1834).  The  rich  blessings  that  may  flow  from  the  efforts  of 
a  single  clergyman  are  portrayed  in  Schubert’s  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  Oberlin,  1832. 

$  8.  Studies  auxiliary  to  Exegesis. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  needs  the  assistance 
which  can  be  derived  from  oriental  philology.  The  interpreter  of 
the  New  Testament  needs  the  aid  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
oriental  and  occidental  philology".  Philology  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  linguistics  or  tlie  study  of  mere  words.  The  province  of  phi¬ 
lology  is  to  reproduce  and  bring  into  our  ideal  presence,  the  whole 
life  of  a  people  who  have  been  separated  from  us  both  in  time 
and  space.  Words  are  only  a  means  for  this  end.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  language,  that  we  can  learn  what  were  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  distant  people ;  and  it  is  in  the  stnicture 
of  their  speech,  that  we  detect  some  features  of  their  character 
and  their  mode  of  life.  The  beau  ideal  of  a  philologist  is  well  de¬ 
lineated  by  Wolf  in  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Roman 
History  (Rdmisch.  Gesch.),  also  in  his  Epistle  to  a  young  student 
of  philology,  which  is  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Life  and 
Letters  (Leben  und  Briefe).  The  same  is  given,  in  an  animating 
style,  in  his  Museum  of  ancient  Literatiure,  Vol.  L  (Mus.  der  Alter- 
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thumswiss.).  Compare,  also,  Bemhardy’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Phi¬ 
lology,  1832.  (Encyc.  der  Phil.) 

^  9.  Oriented  Philology. 

A.  In  reference  to  grammatical  and  lexicographical  literature. 

A  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages  is  requisite  for  the  tho¬ 
rough  understanding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  requi¬ 
site  for  the  Old  Testament,  because  the  Hebrew  forms  of  speech 
are  far  better  comprehended  when  they  are  compared  A^th  the 
cognate  dialects ;  because  the  signification  of  many  Hebrew  words 
can  be  learned  only  by  aid  of  these  tlialects ;  because  some  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  in  the  Chaldaic  idiom ;  because 
there  are  some  very  important  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  oriental  languages ;  and  lastly,  because  there  are  some  in¬ 
structive  rabbinical  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  A 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages  is  requisite  for  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  because  the  Syriac  version 
of  this  Testament,  which  is  a  work  of  the  second  century,  is  very 
important  in  respect  of  exegesis  and  criticism ;  because  in  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Aramaean  dialect  was  commonly  spoken  in 
Palestine,  and  therefore  many  expressions  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  can  be  explained  by  the  Aramaean ;  because,  lastly,  the 
spirit  of  the  oriental  literatiue  is  discernible  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writings,  at  least  in  respect  of  style  and  form.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  our  Lord’s  prayer  is  found  the  word  oq^fiX^fiaja  ( Matt. 
6:12),  which  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  culpa.  This  application 
of  the  word  to  a  moral  delinquency  is  to  be  explained  by  the  Ara¬ 
maean  dialect,  which  applies  the  word  3'n  to  denote  moral  guilt 
Again,  the  idiomatic  expression  in  Matt.  7  :  4  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  Arabic  proverb,  “  A  man  who  has  no  splinter  in  his  eye,” 
i.  e.  a  sharp-sighted  man.  Once  more,  the  words,  “  thought  it  no 
robbery,”  in  Phil.  2 :  6,  are  illustrated  by  a  phrase  which  is  found 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  “  to  look  upon  a  thing  as 
booty ;”  and  which  denotes  the  striving  to  get  possession  of  the 
thing,  as  quickly  as  a  robber  seizes  his  prey.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  therefore  the  following :  although  the  Redeemer  might 
have  made  use  of  his  divine  power  at  any  time,  yet  he  wandered 
upon  the  earth  in  the  fashion  of  a  servant,  and  waited  for  God  to 
raise  him  to  his  pristine  state. 

Collections  of  oriental  writings,  useful  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  found  in  Von  Bohlen’s  Symbolae  Persicae  ad  ex- 
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plicandum  codicem  sacrum,  1822 ;  and  in  Geseniiis’s  Contributions 
to  Rosenmuller’s  exegetical  Repertorium,  Th.  1. 

The  Arabic  language  is  usually  recommended  to  the  theologian, 
as  the  most  useful  of  the  cognate  dialects.  This  tongue  has  in¬ 
deed  the  most  extensive  literature,  and  yields  an  uncommonly 
rich  amount  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  information.  It 
has  received  the  labors  of  philologists  with  whom  the  Arabic  was 
the  vernacular  tongue.  But  on  account  of  this  very  exuberance  is 
the  study  of  the  language  so  difficult  that  only  he  can  qualify  him¬ 
self  to  judge,  in  an  independent  manner,  of  its  idioms,  and  thus 
to  derive  benefit  from  their  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  who  is  able  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  Arabic  study.  An  attention  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  the  Syriac  tongues  will  be  more  fertile  of  good 
to  the  ordinary  clergyman,  than  attention  to  the  Arabic.  The  lite¬ 
rature  of  these  two  dialects  is  indeed  not  extensive ;  but  the  lan¬ 
guages  themselves  are  also  circumscribed  in  their  lexicographical 
limits,  and  are  simple  in  their  grammatical  forms.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  two  languages  are  only  one ;  the  difference  between  them 
being,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  pronunciation.  The  Chaldaic 
language  gives  the  key  to  the  reading  of  Daniel  and  of  some 
passages  in  Ezra.  A  great  part  of  the  Talmud,  also,  is  written  in 
an  impure  Chaldaic.  The  Syriac  enables  us  to  understand  the 
Peschito,  which  is  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Syriac  language ;  also,  to  understand  a  number  of  important  works 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  church.  From  the  study  of  the 
Rabbinic,  is  to  be  gleaned  more  of  new  information  than  from  the 
other  dialects.  Tliis  word.  Rabbinic,  is  used  in  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  signification.  In  the  more  extensive  meaning,  the  term  is 
employed  to  denote  the  language  found  in  all  the  works  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Jews  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  wide 
acceptation  is,  however,  a  misuse  of  the  term ;  for  some  of  these 
Jevdsh  works  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  some  in  Chaldaic, 
some  in  corrupt  Hebrew.  In  the  narrower  sense,  the  word  signi¬ 
fies  a  new  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  a  dialect  which  has  been  used 
since  the  twelfth  century  by  Jewish  authors,  and  which  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  pure  Hebrew,  which  the  Latin  of  the  Monks 
has  to  that  of  Cicero.  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  are 
written  in  this  dialect ;  also  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  very  instructive,  others  full  of  absurdities.  These  books, 
and  the  Talmud  also,  exhibit  so  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
New  Testament,  both  in  respect  of  matter  and  form,  that  some 
philologists,  as  Gfrorer  and  others,  have  supposed  the  Christian 
17* 
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doctrines  to  be,  with  a  single  exception,  purely  rabbinical.  The 
only  difference  between  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  those  of 
the  rabbins  is  supposed  to  be  this :  the  rabbins  taught  that  Christ 
was  to  come  once  for  all ;  the  apostles,  that  he  was  to  come  twice. 
Both  parties  still  look  for  his  appearance,  but  the  one  party  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  will  be  his  second  appearance,  the  other  party  that  it 
will  be  his  first  It  is  undeniable,  that  very  much  may  be  learned 
from  the  rabbinnical  writings  for  the  explanation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  style,  the  dialectics  of  Paul,  etc.. 

Many  contributions,  which  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
literature  of  the  rabbins,  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  Horae  Tal- 
mudicae,  1679 ;  in  Schoettgen,  Horae  Talmudicae,  1733 ;  in  the 
Notes  of  Wetstein’s  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

B.  Oriental  philology  in  reference  to  matters  of  fact  which  are  connected  with 
it ; — (Archaeology.) 

Among  these  matters  of  fact  we  include  the  antiquities  of  the 
East,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  habits  and  life  of  the  people 
were  stamped  upon  their  religion.  We  include  also  their  forms 
of  government,  their  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  their  family 
arrangements,  etc.  As  the  Hebrews  were  an  oriental  people, 
their  character  and  state  may  be  illustrated  in  various  particulars, 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  whole  eastern  world.  The  theologian 
can  therefore  derive  profit  from  reading  the  books  which  oriental 
travellers  have  written;  particularly  from  the  very  instructive 
Journal  of  Professor  Robinson.  The  inhabitants  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  remain  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  with  that  of  their  pro¬ 
genitors  ;  and  the  influence  of  climate  and  of  natural  scenery  upon 
them  is  altogether  unchanged.  A  man  therefore  can  experience 
scenes  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  which  correspond  very 
strikingly  with  the  scenes  described  in  Genesis.  Buckingham  in 
his  Journey  to  Mesopotamia  (German  Translation,  S.  24)  relates 
that  when  he  was  in  the  region  where  Abraham  sat  and  looked 
out  upon  the  strangers  who  were  coming  towards  him,  see  Gone- 
sis  xviii.— on  that  identical  plain  he  saw  a  Turkish  officer  sitting 
down  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  and  this  officer  entertained  both 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  travelling  companion,  in  the  same  style 
which  was  adopted  by  Abraham  in  the  reception  of  his  guests  so 
long  before.  The  officer  went  even  so  far  as  to  wait  upon  the 
visitants  himself,  wash  their  feet,  set  before  them  milk  to  drink, 
food  to  eat,  etc.  An  instructive  collection  of  contributions  to  this 
species  of  oriental  literature  is  found  in  RosenmuUer’s  Ancient 
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and  Modern  Orient  (altes  imd  neues  Morgenland),  1818,  in  six 
parts.  The  work  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the  descriptions 
given  by  oriental  travellers,  and  is  useful  for  the  illustration  of 
many  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  Hebrew  life  and  the 
life  of  other  eastern  nations  is  not,  in  all  particulars,  complete. 
The  great  difference  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the  religion  of 
other  countries  introduced  a  corresponding  diversity  into  their  re¬ 
spective  habits.  The  dissimilitude  of  the  Jewish  theology  to  that 
of  other  nations  lies  chiefly  in  this ;  other  nations  adopted  more 
or  less  of  the  worship  of  nature ;  the  Jews  believed  in  God,  who 
was  holy  and  lifted  up  above  nature.  One  result  from  this  theo¬ 
logical  difference  was,  that  the  Hebrews  manifested  in  their  daily 
life  a  sobriety  and  a  considerateness,  which  were  not  found  among 
their  neighbors.  The  spirit  of  the  various  systems  of  religion 
prevalent  in  the  East  has  been  very  aptly  described  by  Gdrres  in 
his  account  of  Oriental  Fables  (Morgenland.  Mythengeschichte), 
1820.  No  modern  writer  is  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  spirit  of  the  oriental  literatme  than  Herder,  in 
his  memorials  of  antiquity  (Denkmalem  der  Vorzeit),  his  poeti¬ 
cal  fables  (Paramythien),  his  spirit  of  Hebrew  Poesyi  (Geist  der 
Hebraischen  Poesie),  and  his  work  on  the  oldest  records  of  the 
Human  Race  (alteste  Urkunde  des  Menschengeschlechts).  The 
following  works  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  Riickerton  the  Edi¬ 
fying  and  the  Contemplative  from  the  Orient  (ErbauUches  und 
Beschauliches  ausdem  Morgenlande),  1836 ;  also  Riickerfs  Tales 
and  Histories  of  the  East  (Sagen  und  Greschicht.  aus  dem  Morg.), 
1837.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  oriental  religious  litera¬ 
ture,  and  well  vouched  illustrations  of  the  extreme  fanaticism 
prevalent  in  the  East,  are  given  in  Tholuck’s^  Anthology  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Mysticism  ( Bliithensammlung  der  Morg.  Myst),  1825. 

HO.  Tlie  Occidental  Philology. 

A.  In  reference  to  Grammatical  and  Lexicographical  Literature. 

Whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  classical  authors  be  productive 

*  Translated  by  Prof.  Marsh  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

‘  The  customs  and  tastes  of  the  Germans  allow  an  author  to  refer  to  his  own 
works,  much  more  freely  and  frequently,  than  is  allowed  among  ourselves.  The 
celebrated  Bruno  Bauer  remarked  in  one  of  his  recent  writings,  that  the  names 
of  all  the  professors  in  the  University  at  Halle  will  be  forgotten  by  posterity,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned,  (for  the  most  part  in  a  condemnatory  style), 
in  his  own  writings. — Tr. 
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of  great  benefits  to  the  theologian,  is  a  query  wliich  will  receive 
diflerent  answers  according  to  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of 
the  style  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  it  was  supposed  even  by  some  eminent  philolo¬ 
gists,  such  as  Henry  Stephens,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  pure  and  classical.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  Eichhom  and  Bretschneider  in  modern  times,  that  the 
apostles  did  not  use  the  Greek  language  in  performing  their  men¬ 
tal  processes,  but  that  they  thought  in  the  Aramaean  dialect,  and 
afterwards  translated  their  Aramaean  expressions  into  Greek. 
The  right  medium,  however,  has  been  adopted  by  Winer.  He 
supposes  that  Paul  especially  had  been  used  to  speak  the  Greek 
language  from  childhood,  that  he  spoke  it  in  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  many  Greeks  lived.  He  supposes  also  that  other  writers, 
who  were  natives  and  citizens  of  Palestine,  had  yet  learned  to 
speak  Greek  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  Not  until  the  time  of 
Hug  have  scholars  generally  adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  Greek 
language,  as  well  as  the  Aramaean,  was  used  in  Palestine,  and 
that  of  course  the  natives  of  that  land  were  accustomed  often  to 
converse  in  it.  Their  Greek  style,  however,  was  not  the  classi¬ 
cal  but  the  y.omi.  It  was  the  Alexandrine  dialect.  This  dialect 
was  probably  learned  by  the  apostles  from  conversation ;  they 
used  therefore  chiefly  the  style  of  familiar  intercourse.  It  were, 
of  course,  a  very  valuable  attainment  for  a  theologian  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Alexandrine  dialect,  as  it  was  used  in  do¬ 
mestic  converse.  And  some  documents,  written  in  this  idiom, 
have  been  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  till  the  present  time. 
They  are  found  in  i)archment-rolls  in  the  Libraries  of  Leyden, 
Paris,  Turin  and  Berlin.  They  are  in  part  forms  of  legacies, 
mercantile  contracts,  catalogues,  etc.  They  have  not  as  yet  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Next  to  the  above  named  documents  are  we  interested  in  the 
literary  works  of  the  Alexandrines,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Philo’s 
Writings ;  also  the  books  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Greek  tongue,  Josephus’  Works,  the  Apocryphal  writ¬ 
ings  (die  Pseudepigrapha)  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  example 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of 
the  twelve  Patriarchs,  etc.  and  those  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  of  Jewish  authorsliip. 

In  the  next  place  are  those  classical  authors  to  be  consulted, 
who  flourished  not  far  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  Herodian, 
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Polybius,  Arrian,  and  others.  Passages  parallel  to  such  as  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament  have  been  collated  from  these 
classical  writers.  Krebs  in  his  Observationes  has  collected  such 
passages  from  Josephus ;  Lovner  has  collected  them  from  Philo ; 
Eaphel  from  Polybius  and  Arrian.  No  philological  use  has  been 
made  by  theologians  thus  far  of  the  Greek  style,  which  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  fathers.  This  may  con¬ 
tribute  much  new  matter  for  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  text 
Those  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  written  in  the 
most  purely  classical  style,  are  found  in  the  last  chapters  of  the 
Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Apocalypse,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  Hebraistic  in  its  diction, 
and  next  in  degree,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  displays  so  little  elegance  of  style,  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  Revelation  in  other  particulars, 
and  also  with  the  whole  Christian  economy.  The  reason  for  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  Paul  assigns,  for  his  want  of  all  ex¬ 
cellence  of  speech  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  1  Cor.  2  :  4,  5.  If 
indeed  the  Christian  religion,  when  preached  without  the  aid  of 
human  art,  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence,  then  is  it  the 
more  obvious  that  the  facts  and  the  truths  of  our  rehgion,  and  not 
their  adventitious  attractions,  have  overcome  the  world. 

B.  Occidental  Philology,  in  reference  to  the  matters  of  fact  which  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  it ; — (Archaeology). 

The  sacred  narrative  is  concerned  in  great  part  with  Palestine, 
with  Jews  and  other  orientals.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
western  antiquities  and  history  is  not  so  important  for  theologians 
as  that  of  the  eastern.  Still,  Greeks  and  Romans  are  often  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  scriptural  history.  One  part  of  the  narrative,  that 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  that  of  our  Saviour’s  passion, 
is  intimately  connected  with  classical  scenes.  The  historical 
features  of  Luke’s  account  of  the  Apostles  are  very  remarkable, 
on  account  of  the  coincidence  between  two  or  three  hundred  data 
which  he  gives,  and  the  antiquarian,  geographical,  historical  data 
given  by  the  classical  authors.  See  Tholuck’s  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  History,  ( Glaubwiird.  der  N.  T.  Geschichte)  c.  IV. 
J  3.  See  also  Krebs,  de  usu  et  praestantia  Romanae  Historiae  in 
interpretatione  Novi  Testamenti,  1744. 
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$11.  Sciences  auxiliary  to  Systematic  Theology. 

An  acquaintance  with  other  religious  systems,  than  that  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  Bible,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  theologian.  It  shows 
him  how  far  removed  all  human  schemes  are,  from  the  purity  and 
clearness  of  that  which  Grod  has  taught  us.  It  shows  him  also, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  in  unison 
with  sentiments  feebly  expressed  by  other  religions.  This  is  one 
evidence  that  Christianity  rests  upon  an  essential  want  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man ;  that  the  presentiments  and  longings  of  the  human 
breast  are  a  prediction  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  also  an  evidence, 
that  other  religions  are  altogether  unable  to  bring  mankind  to  the 
goal  toward  which  the  race  aspires.  This  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  divine  revelation.  It  may  be  said  that  heathenism 
is  the  night-sky  of  religion,  and  the  sky  is  sown  with  stars ;  that 
Judaism  is  the  moonlight,  and  Christianity  is  the  sun. 

BationaUsm  regards  many  truths  as  the  easy  and  simple  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  sound  understanding ;  but  yet  these  very  truths  are  so 
easy  and  so  simple,  solely  because  a  revelation  has  educated  and 
improved  our  rational  powers.  It  appears  for  example  that  no 
doctrine  is  more  obvious,  none  lies  nearer  our  minds,  than  that  of 
one  holy  and  personal  God ;  and  yet  among  the  seven  hundred 
million  inhabitants  of  the  earth  there  are  only  three  hundred 
million  worshippers  of  one  personal  Divinity,  and  the  faith  of 
these  men  rests  exclusively  upon  the  Bible.  Even  the  Moham¬ 
medans  denominate  their  religion  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and 
the  Koran  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  So 
likewise  the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies  appears  to  be  extremely 
obvious,  and  yet  Socrates  has  taught  that  such  a  love  is  not  obli¬ 
gatory.  In  a  peculiar  manner  is  it  useful  for  the  theologian  and 
the  teacher,  to  learn  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  classical 
world.  It  is  very  common  for  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  only  the  bright  side  of  this  picture.  How  few  there  are,  for 
example,  who  know  that  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  hundreds  of  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  were  offered,  that  Aristides  sacrificed  with  his  own 
hand  to  Dionysius  three  persons,  whom  he  had  taken  jirisoners, 
even  the  three  sons  of  the  sister  of  the  Persian  king.  This  dark 
side  of  the  religious  life,  which  is  found  among  the  classical  na¬ 
tions,  has  been  described  by  Tholuck  in  his  essay  on  the  moral 
influence  of  heathenism,  published  in  Neandef  s  Denkwiirdigkei- 
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ten,  Th.  1.1  The  bright  side  also  of  the  picture  deseiA'^es  to  be 
more  fully  disclosed  than  it  has  been.  The  theologian  finds  in 
the  traditions  of  various  countries,  and  also  in  the  fables  of  the  an¬ 
cient  classics,  many  correspondencies  with  the  biblical  history; 
such  correspondencies  as  intimate,  that  these  traditions  were  de¬ 
rived  from  this  history.  Of  such  a  nature,  are  the  tales  concern¬ 
ing  a  golden  age  of  our  race,  an  apostasy,  a  general  flood,  a  future 
restoration.  See  Rosenmuller’s  Ancient  and  Modem  Orient  (Alt. 
und  Neu.  Morg.),  Part  I,  especially  chap.  III.  See  also  the  fourth 
supplement  to  Tholuck’s  Tnie  Consecration  of  a  Skeptic  to  God 
(wahre  Weihe  des  Zweiflers).  It  may  with  safety  be  inferred 
from  these  traditions,  that  the  records  in  the  book  of  Genesis  con¬ 
cerning  the  Apostasy,  etc.,  are  not  philosophical  yixioi ;  for  were 
they  nothing  more  than  the  emanations  of  some  Hebrew  philoso- 
j)her,  how  could  they  have  been  spread  abroad  among  all  nations  ? 
These  popular  traditions  point  us  to  the  time  when  the  human 
family  were  collected  into  one  place,  and  afterwards  separated 
into  various  branches.  In  this  separation,  every  tribe  took  with 
it  the  traditions  that  were  common  to  all.  The  supposition  that 
one  traditionary  narrative  may  have  been  propagated,  from  the 
most  remote  periods  of  antiquity  through  successive  ages  and  na¬ 
tions,  has  been  defended  with  peculiar  success  by  Creuzer. 

The  theory  of  Rammler,  Manso  and  Voss,  that  the  classical  my¬ 
thology  exhibits  in  its  fables  nothing  more  than  a  poetic  play  of 
the  fancy,  is  too  superficial.  In  many  fables  it  is  easy  to  detect 
deep  moral  tmths,  which  arc  as  the  back-ground  of  a  picture. 
Many  of  them  might  be  regarded  as  divinations.  The  fable  of 
Prometheus,  who  would  fliin  overstep  the  limits  assigned  to  his 
race  and  steal  fire  from  Jupiter,  and  whose  liver  was  preyed  upon 
by  a  vulture  until  he  was  freed  by  Hercules,  impresses  us  as  a 
symbol  of  a  humanity  which  is  fallen,  and  which  is  also  redeemed 
by  the  Son  of  God  and  man.  In  the  like  method  can  we  discern 
a  moral  significance  in  the  fables  of  Pandora,  Tantalus,  Narcissus, 
of  the  Titans,  of  the  Furies.  The  Furies  are  daughters  of  the 
night,  and  were  begotten  at  the  very  instant  when  the  first  crime 
was  committed  upon  earth,  they  sprung  from  the  drops  of  blood 
’which  Uranus  shed  when  he  was  wounded  (entmannt)  by  his 
son,  Saturn.  The  hand  of  a  fury  carries  a  dagger,  she  steps  for¬ 
ward  with  a  nish,  her  glance  confounds  the  beholder,  she  is  the 
awful  image  of  an  affrighted  conscience. 

*  Translated  fbr  the  Bib.  Repository,  Nos.  V.  and  VI,  by  Prof.  Emerson  of 
Andover. 
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But  it  is  not  in  the  fabulous  histories  alone,  that  we  discover 
traces  of  Christian  truth.  We  also  find  in  the  classical  writings 
many  features,  which  may  be  regarded  as  prophetic  intimations 
of  the  ideas  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Homer  has  ex¬ 
pressed  religious  sentiments,  which  are  uncommonly  pure  and 
beautiful.  Take,  for  example,  the  admirable  passage  concerning 
repentance  and  guilt  in  the  ninth  Book  of  the  Biad,  and  also  that 
concerning  the  answer  to  prayer,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles  also  are  equally  rich  in  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  There  may  be  com¬ 
piled  from  the  classical  authors  a  collection  of  dicta  probantia  for 
a  large  number  of  Christian  truths.  These  classical  proof-texts 
are  indeed  nothing  better  than  presentiments,  premonitions  of  re- 
I  vealed  doctrine.  If  they  should  be  collected,  they  must  pre- 

;  viously  undergo  a  severe  critical  scrutiny,  and  then,  being  arrang- 

i  ed  with  discrimination,  they  would  exert  a  great  influence  upon 

3  the  present  age.  Already  have  we  one  work  of  this  kind ;  Pfan- 

ij  ner’s  Theologia  Gentihs,  1679.  If,  for  example,  offence  is  taken 

j  at  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  find 

3  this  doctrine  taught  by  the  classical  authors.  Plutarch  says,  that 

I;  the  passions  are  bom  in  man,  and  do  not  first  come  to  him  from 

without.  The  two  prose  authors  of  antiquity,  who  are  the  richest 
in  their  developments  of  religious  sentiment,  are  Plato  and  Plu- 

ii  tarch.  From  the  moral  writings  of  the  latter  may  much  instruc- 

I  tion  be  gleaned,  particularly  from  his  work  De  Sera  Numinis  Vin- 

:  dicta,i  which  gives  us  a  commentary  on  the  following  scriptural 

'I  sentiment,  God  punishes  sin  even  unto  the  fourth  generation. 

I  We  are  at  this  time  in  great  need  of  a  good  history  of  rehgion. 

||  There  are  indeed  many  writings,  which  treat  of  this  subject,  as 

3  the  works  of  Gottlob  Schlegel,  Haupt,  Gerlach,  (Fides,  oder  die 

!  Darstellung  aller  Culte,  The  Representation  of  all  Systems  of 

j  Worship),  1830.  But  these  writings  exhibit  no  labored  investiga- 

1|  tion  into  the  character  of  the  religions  described,  and  no  fimda- 

I  mental  understanding  of  Christianity.  A  learned  work  of  great 

!  value  on  this  subject  is  that  from  Stuhr,  The  Religions  of  the 

East,  and  the  Greeks,  (die  Religionen  des  Orients  und  der  Hel- 
lenen).  The  German  Mythology  also  of  Jacob  Grimm,  publish- 

II  ed  in  1836,  is  a  treasure.  Gorres  too,  has  given  a  very  good  rep- 

J  resentation  of  the  religions  taught  in  fabulous  history.  His  work 

j  is  particularly  instructive  in  reference  to  the  Eastern  religions. 


*  An  edition  of  this  work  has  been  recently  published  at  Andover  with  valu¬ 
able  notes  by  Prof.  Hackett,  of  Newton. 
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The  Symholik  of  Creuzer  treats,  in  the  first  four  volumes,  of  the 
Oriental,  Egy’^ptian,  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology;  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  (edited  by  Mone),  it  treats  of  the  northern  My¬ 
thology.  The  work  of  Baur  on  Symbolics  and  Mythology  ( Sym- 
bolik  und  Mythologie,)  is  also  spirited  and  exciting.  It  is  in 
three  parts,  and  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Schlei- 
ermacher.  Another  important  work  on  this  subject  is  Nagels- 
bach  on  the  Theology  of  Homer  (die  homerische  Theologie), 
1841. 


M2.  TkUusophy,  cspec'uHhj  Metaphysics  and  the  Philosophy  of 

Religion. 

The  design  of  philosophy  is,  to  trace  all  things  to  the  laws 
which  govern  them,  and  to  show  the  necessary  relation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts  to  the  whole  system.  Philosophy,  then,  must  be 
applied  to  the  ol)jects  about  which  theology  is  conversant  It 
was  aj)plied  ])y  the  ancients  to  developing  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  moral  action  and  of  nature,  and  was  therefore  divided  into  three 
departments.  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics.  But  the  laws  which  it  dis¬ 
covers  cannot  be  understood,  in  their  true  character  and  funda¬ 
mental  relations,  vathout  an  extension  of  our  views  beyond  and 
above  the  sjdierc  of  created  nature,  even  to  God.  Hence  comes 
the  science  which  Aristotle  denominated,  ytta  ru  qivomd,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  things  which  arc  above  the  reach  of  oiir  senses. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  Deity,  the  soul,  immortality,  etc.,, 
were  included  under  the  general  denomination  “  Metaphysics,” 
until  tlie  days  of  Wolf.  These  investigations  were  drawn  out 
and  presented  in  the  form  of  demonstrative  argument.  Kant  and 
Jacobi  introduced  a  new  method.  They  both  contended,  that  we 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  those  tniths  which  are  above  the 
sphere  of  sensation.  Jacobi  founded  liis  religious  philosoi)hy  up¬ 
on  our  immediate  consciousness  of  truths  pertaining  to  divine 
things.  We  believe  with  full  assurance  in  God,  and'in  the  soul’s 
unending  existence,  without  employing  any  media  of  proof.  Tliis 
belief  is  as  direct  and  firm,  as  our  conviction  that  there  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  world.  The  principles  of  Jacobi  are  followed  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion  published  by  Bouterweek  in  Gottingen,  by  Clo- 
dius  in  Leipsic,  and  by  Suabedissen  in  Marburg.  The  work  of 
the  last  named  author,  is  the  best  belonging  to  this  school. 

But  philosophy  assumed  a  new  form  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel.  Accorebng  to  him,  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in 
VoL.  1  No.  1.  18 
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But  it  is  not  in  the  fabulous  histories  alone,  that  we  discover 
traces  of  Christian  truth.  We  also  find  in  the  classical  writings 
many  features,  which  may  he  regarded  as  prophetic  intimations 
of  the  ideas  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Homer  has  ex¬ 
pressed  religious  sentiments,  which  are  uncommonly  pure  and 
beautiful.  Take,  for  example,  the  admirable  passage  concerning 
repentance  and  guilt  in  the  ninth  Book  of  the  Biad,  and  also  that 
concerning  the  answer  to  prayer,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles  also  are  equally  rich  in  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  There  may  be  com¬ 
piled  from  the  classical  authors  a  collection  of  dicta  prohantia  for 
a  large  number  of  Christian  tmths.  These  classical  proof-texts 
are  indeed  nothing  better  than  presentiments,  premonitions  of  re¬ 
vealed  doctrine.  If  they  should  be  collected,  they  must  pre¬ 
viously  undergo  a  severe  critical  scrutiny,  and  then,  being  arrang¬ 
ed  with  discrimination,  they  would  exert  a  great  influence  upon 
the  present  age.  Already  have  we  one  work  of  this  kind ;  Pfan- 
ner’s  Theologia  Gentilis,  1679.  If,  for  example,  offence  is  taken 
at  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  find 
this  doctrine  taught  by  the  classical  authors.  Plutarch  says,  that 
the  passions  are  bom  in  man,  and  do  not  first  come  to  him  from 
without.  The  two  prose  authors  of  antiquity,  who  are  the  richest 
in  their  developments  of  religious  sentiment,  are  Plato  and  Plu¬ 
tarch.  From  the  moral  writings  of  the  latter  may  much  instruc¬ 
tion  be  gleaned,  particularly  from  his  work  De  Sera  Numinis  Vin- 
dicta,i  which  gives  us  a  commentary  on  the  following  scriptural 
sentiment,  God  punishes  sin  even  unto  the  fourth  generation. 

We  are  at  this  time  in  great  need  of  a  good  history  of  religion. 
There  are  indeed  many  writings,  which  treat  of  this  subject,  as 
the  works  of  Gottlob  Schlegel,  Haupt,  Gerlach,  (Fides,  oder  die 
Darstellung  aller  Culte,  The  Representation  of  all  Systems  of 
Worship),  1830.  But  these  writings  exhibit  no  labored  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  character  of  the  religions  described,  and  no  funda¬ 
mental  understanding  of  Christianity.  A  learned  work  of  great 
value  on  this  subject  is  that  from  Stuhr,  The  Religions  of  the 
East,  and  the  Greeks,  (die  Religionen  des  Orients  und  der  Hel- 
lenen).  The  German  Mythology  also  of  Jacob  Grimm,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1836,  is  a  treasure.  Gorres  too,  has  given  a  very  good  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  religions  taught  in  fabulous  history.  His  work 
is  particularly  instmctive  in  reference  to  the  Eastern  religions. 

*  An  edition  of  this  work  has  been  recently  published  at  Andover  with  valu¬ 
able  notes  by  Prof.  Hackett,  of  Newton. 
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The  Symholik  of  Creuzer  treats,  in  the  first  four  volumes,  of  the 
Oriental,  Egy^ptian,  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology;  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  (edited  by  Mone),  it  treats  of  the  northern  My¬ 
thology.  The  work  of  Baur  on  Symbolics  and  Mythology  (  Sym- 
bolik  und  Mythologie,)  is  also  spirited  and  exciting.  It  is  in 
three  parts,  and  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Schlei- 
ermacher.  Another  important  work  on  this  subject  is  Nagels- 
bach  on  the  Theology  of  Homer  (die  homerische  Theologie), 
1841. 


M2.  Pkilosojhy,  especially  Metaphysics  and  the  Philosophy  of 

Religion. 

The  design  of  philosophy  is,  to  trace  all  things  to  the  laws 
which  govern  them,  and  to  show  the  necessary  relation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts  to  the  whole  system.  Philosophy,  then,  must  be 
applied  to  the  ol)jects  about  which  theology  is  conversant  It 
was  applied  ])y  the  ancients  to  developing  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  moral  action  and  of  nature,  and  was  therefore  divided  into  three 
departments.  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics.  But  the  laws  which  it  dis¬ 
covers  cannot  be  understood,  in  their  true  chamcter  and  funda¬ 
mental  relations,  vathout  an  extension  of  our  views  beyond  and 
above  the  sphere  of  created  nature,  even  to  God.  Hence  comes 
the  science  which  Aristotle  denominated,  yeta  ra  q)vaixii,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  things  which  are  above  the  reach  of  oilr  senses. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  Deity,  the  soul,  immortality,  etc.,, 
were  included  under  the  general  denomination  “  Metaphysics,” 
until  the  days  of  Wolf.  These  investigations  were  drawn  out 
and  presented  in  the  form  of  demonstrative  argument.  Kant  and 
Jacobi  introduced  a  new  method.  They  both  contended,  that  we 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  those  tniths  which  are  above  the 
sphere  of  sensation.  Jacobi  founded  liis  religious  philosophy  up¬ 
on  our  immediate  consciousness  of  tmths  pertaining  to  divine 
things.  We  believe  with  full  assurance  in  God,  and’in  the  soul’s 
unending  existence,  without  employing  any  media  of  proof.  Tliis 
belief  is  as  direct  and  firm,  as  our  conviction  that  there  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  world.  The  principles  of  Jacobi  are  followed  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion  published  by  Bouterweek  in  Gottingen,  by  Clo- 
dius  in  Leipsic,  and  by  Suabedissen  in  Marburg.  The  work  of 
the  last  named  author,  is  the  best  belonging  to  this  school. 

But  philosophy  assumed  a  new  form  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel.  According  to  him,  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in 
VoL.  L  No.  1.  18 
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spontaneous  feeling,  and  there  exists,  in  connection  with  that 
feeling,  an  immediate,  an  assured  conviction  of  a  reality  in  its  ob¬ 
ject.  The  province  of  religious  philosophy  is,  to  show  how  much 
of  truth  lies  in  that  conviction.  God  is  the  Absolute,  and  he  is, 
consequently,  the  highest  logical  idea.  The  philo.so})hy  of  reli¬ 
gion  begins  with  the  most  degraded  creed,  that  of  the  idolater, 
and  ascends  to  the  loftiest,  that  of  Christianity,  unfolding  to  us, 
step  by  step,  how  much  of  solid  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  religious  systems  which  have  prevailed. 

Those  theologians  who  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  reve¬ 
lation,  must  of  course  regard  philosophy  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  theological  study.  If  reason  be  the  great  umj)irc  in 
questions  pertaining  to  God,  then  must  that  reason  Ijc  the  fittest 
umpire  which  is  most  scientifically  disciplined.  It  is  philosophy, 
which  gives  this  systematic  discipline.  But  the  theologian,  who 
surveys  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  must  renounce  all  claim 
to  certainty  in  his  convictions.  No  ])hilosoi)hy  can  impart  the 
perfect  and  absolute  truth,  for  no  philosophical  system  is  more 
than  the  consciousness  which  the  philosophers  of  a  certain  age 
have  of  their  own  thoughts.  Now  philosophers  arc  rei)rescnta- 
tives  of  their  times,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  their  times.  But 
times  change ;  the  spirit  of  every  age  is  different  from  that  of 
every  other ;  and  therefore  a  new  scheme  of  philosophy  must 
arise  with  the  new  developments  of  the  general  mind.  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  age  irreligious,  as  it  was  in  France  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century  ?  Then  are  the  philosophical  systems  also  ir¬ 
religious.  Therefore  if  we  are  dependent  on  mere  philosophy, 
we  can  never  obtain  the  absolute  truth.  Rationalists  have  indeed 
supposed,  that  thinking  men  in  all  ages  have  been  agreed  in  the 
essential  points  of  doctrine.  Wegseheider  says,  “  In  rebus  gmvis- 
simis,  qua?  ad  religionem  et  honestatem  pertinent,  fere  omnes 
philosophomm  scholas  inter  se  convenire  constat.”  But  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  thoroughly  refuted  by  history;  see  Hase’s  Ilutterus 
Redivivus,  $  31,  note  1.  It  is  indeed  true  that  all  systems  speak 
of  God,  of  goodness,  of  immortality,  but  the  definitions  of  these 
terms  are  so  diverse  that  the  objects  themselves  which  the  terms 
denote  are  no  longer  the  same.  When  Anaxagoras  speaks  of 
God,  he  means  by  the  term  the  vwig ;  when  the  Eleatics  speak  of 
God,  they  mean  the  Universe ;  when  the  French  materialists  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  word,  they  use  it  as  equivalent  to  chance ;  Spinoza 
uses  it  to  denote  the  absolute  substance ;  and  Fichte,  the  moral 
regulation  of  the  world.  Even  Cicero  has  said  concerning  the 
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idea  of  God,  lies  nulla  est  de  qua  non  solum  indocti,  sed  etiam 
docti  tantoperc  dissentiunt  (de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  2.). 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  term,  immortality.  Many 
philosophical  systems  have  entirely  denied  the  doctrine  of  our  fu-  • 
ture  existence.  The  new  development  of  Hegelism,  (that  of 
the  left  wing,  so  called)  is,  that  not  the  individual  man  but  only 
the  race,  the  genus  (die  menscheit)  is  immortal.  The  fact  is, 
philo.sophy  can  never  remain  stationary.  Aristotle  expressed  the 
hope,  as  Cicero  says  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  III.  28,  brevi 
tempore  absolutam  fore  philosophia  m.  Kant  also  in  modem 
times  has  said,  “  my  philosophy  will  bring  eternal  peace  to  the 
world”  (Vermischte  Schriften,  B.  III.  S.  339).  And  yet  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  philosoidiy  is  onward,  ever  onward,  without  delay.  The 
tmlhs  which  arc  recognized  by  one  system  are  discarded  by  an¬ 
other.  From  this  mutability  of  philosophical  dogmas,  however, 
is  the  truly  Christian  theology  exempt.  This  teaches  us  to  rely 
on  one  single  man  who  has  made  claim  to  infallibility  ;  Matth.  2 : 
30.  So  soon  as  wc  acknowledge  that  the  absolute  truth  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  Jesus,  then  have  we  such  a  ground  for  confidence  as 
can  never  be  shaken.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  there  is 
a  great  disciepancy  between  the  views,  and  theories  of  Christians 
with  regard  to  the  import  of  the  inspired  records.  It  may  hence 
appear  to  some,  that  we  are  not  yet  brought  even  by  Revelation 
to  an  immovable  basis  on  which  we  can  rest.  Still  there  is  one 
common  bond,  which  unites  all  Christian  parties.  Every  existing 
confession  has  acknowledged  the  apostolical  creed  as  an  epitome 
of  the  truth.  The  differences  of  the  various  confessions  relate 
chiefly  to  the  saemments,  to  the  diverse  modes  of  regulating  the 
church,  to  the  several  orders  of  ecclesiiistieal  officers.  The  apos¬ 
tolical  creed,  however,  contains  those  tmths  which  lie  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  Christian  duty  and  religious  life.* 

*  If  the  most  celebrated  confessions  of  faith  may  be  made  to  liarmonize  in  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity,  still  there  are  thousands,  who  publicly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  these,  confessions,  and  yet  reject  the  truths  which  Prof.  Tholuck  re¬ 
gards  as  fundamental.  If,  too,  the  agreement  of  all  these  confessions  with  the 
statements  in  the  apostles*  creed  prove,  that  these  confessions  are  alike  in  their 
essential  principles,  then  it  w'ere  easy  to  show,  that  all  philosophical  systems 
are  substantially  coincident  with  one  another,  for  they  may  all  be  made  to  har¬ 
monize  with  a  symbol,  which  is  as  definite  in  matters  of  philosophy,  as  the 
apostles’  creed  in  matters  of  theology.  Indeed  the  left  side  of  the  Hegelians 
are  fundamentally  one  with  the  evangelical  party  in  Germany,  if  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  undefined  e.vpressions  in  that  ancient  creed  be  the  test  of  unity ; 
for  Feurbach  and  Strauss  believe  in  “  God  the  Father  Almighty,”  if  they  may 
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If,  then,  the  theologian  differs  from  the  mere  philosopher,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  source  whence  he  derives  his  articles  of  faith ;  if  he 
does  not  betake  himself  to  philosophy  as  the  fountain  of  religious 
truth,  then  it  becomes  a  question,  In  what  respects  is  the  study  of 
philosophical  systems  important  for  a  theologian  ? 

First  of  all,  philosophy  has  an  historical  interest  for  the  divine. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  philosophy  has  at  all  times  exerted  an  influence 
on  theology,  particularly  upon  the  dogmatic  branch  of  it.  A  know¬ 
ledge,  then,  of  the  philosophical  systems,  which  have  prevailed  in 
former  tunes,  is  essential  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
theology  of  those  times.  The  theological  systems  of  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  Christian  era,  were  fonned  under  the  influence  of  Pla¬ 
tonism  ;  those  of  the  middle  ages  were  accommodated  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Aristotle ;  since  the  seventeenth  centur}^  the  theories  of 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf  have  modified  theology;  and  it  was  again 
modified,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
Kant. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  an  historical  aspect,  that  philosophical 
study  is  of  service  to  a  theologian.  It  is  also  inq)ortaut  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dogmatic  system.  The  educated  theologian  de¬ 
sires  to  preserve  a  harmony  between  his  Christian  faith  and  his 
habits  of  thinking.  His  habits  of  thinking  arc  philosophical ;  and 
he  will  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  prevails  among  the  scholars  of  his  own  time.  He  is  under 
a  ^lecessity  of  showing  the  consistency  of  his  faith  with  philo- 

be  allowed  to  define  the  term  ;  and  in  “Jesus  Christ,”  as  they  e.x plain  that 
name.  The  apostles'  creed  will  admit  as  many  diverse  e.\|)Ianations  as  it  con¬ 
tains  words,  and  if  that  be  a  bond  of  union,  it  will  unite  philosophers  as  well  as 
theologians.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  immutable, 
and  that  men  in  all  ages,  who  search  in  the  right  temper,  will  embrace  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  faith  ;  and  so  is  it  true  that  the  principles  of  philoso|>hy  are  un¬ 
changeable,  and  the  same  essential  dogmas  will  receive  the  assent  of  all  men, 
who  diligently  and  patiently  and  humbly  seek  for  the  truth.  The  revelation, 
which  God  has  made  through  the  human  mind,  is  as  really  true  and  stable,  as  that 
which  he  his  made  through  the  Bible ;  in  many  particulars,  however,  is  the 
former  less  perspicuous  and  far  less  glorious  than  the  latter.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  fact,  that  philosophy  must  change  in  its  essence  with  the  character  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  men ;  nothing  more  than  its  form  needs  to  be  modified 
by  the  modific.ations  of  human  tastes  and  prejudices.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
the  fact,  that  philosophy  is  in  this  respect  materially  different  from  theology ; 
for  the  form  of  the  latter  science  varies  with  the  varying  phases  of  society. 
The  substance  remain.s  the  same,  but  the  modes  change.  Who  would  now 
speculate  in  the  e.xact  style  of  Augustine,  or  even  Calvin,  and  yet  who  among 
evangelical  divines  will  hesitate  to  avow  as  his  own,  the  essential  principles 
which  these  two  masters  have  defended.’ — Tr. 
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sopliical  truth,  and  of  presenting  it  to  his  philosophizing  contem¬ 
poraries  in  a  form  which  shall  secure  their  esteem  and  acquies¬ 
cence.  If  the  prevalent  philosophy  contradict  his  faith,  then  a 
contest  arises  between  the  truth  which  is  newly  projwsed  to  him, 
and  that  which  he  has  already  possessed.  His  creed  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  scheme  of  pliilosophy  measure  themselves  with  each  oth¬ 
er  in  this  strife.  His  faith  rests  on  his  inward  experience,  on  that 
conviction  which  results  from  all  that  he  has  seen  or  felt,  and  at 
the  same  time  on  a  firm  historical  basis.  The  true  philosophical 
system  will  not  contradict  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  scheme.  The  remark  of  Bacon  applies  here  : 
“  philosophia  obiter  libata  a  Deo  abducit,  penitus  hausta  ad  Deum 
reducit.”  It  may  ha[)^)en,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  will  not  be 
able,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  out  the  right  weapons,  by  which  he 
may  refute  the  errors  of  philosophy.  Thus  the  Pantheism  of  Spi¬ 
noza  appeared  for  almost  two  hundred  years  to  be  a  consistent, 
logically  accurate  and  incontrovertible  system;  so  that  Jacobi 
said,  “  it  is  the  only  system  to  which  the  reason  can  arrive  in  its 
speculations,  and  that  nothing  but  religious  faith  can  save  man 
from  its  intluence.”  Yet  the  time  came,  at  length,  when  the  proper 
weapons  were  discovered  for  a  successful  struggle  against  tliis 
Pantheistic  scheme.  It  may  now  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
system  of  Hegel  has  disproved  that  of  Spinoza. 

We  can  distinguish  six  difierent  pliilosophical  systems,  wliich 
are  adopted  by  different  classes  of  men  at  the  present  day. 

First,  the  views  of  Kant  still  prevail  among  our  elder  philoso¬ 
phers.  They  prevail  in  part,  however,  with  those  modifications 
which  they  began  to  receive  from  Krug,  and  by  which  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  original  spirit  and  nerve.  According  to  tliis  sys¬ 
tem,  our  reason  must  inquire  at  first,  whether  it  be  competent  to 
ascertain  the  infinite  truth.  It  soon  perceives  that  its  progress  is 
imjieded  by  express  contradictions.  The  existence  of  God,  there¬ 
fore,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
must  be  regarded  as  postulates,  (for  insurmountable  difficulties 
are  supposed  to  lie  in  the  way  of  proving  them  by  argument). 
The  system  of  Kant,  thus  modified,  confines  its  interest  almost 
exclusively,  to  investigations  in  morals. 

Secondly,  some  philosophers  adopt  those  modifications  of  the 
Kantian  system,  which  have  been  proposed  by  Fries.  He  has 
given  especial  importance  to  a  class  of  our  spiritual  operations, 
which  have  been  altogether  neglected  in  the  structure  of  the  Kanti¬ 
an  philosophy.  The  feelings  are  made  prominent  in  liis  system.  He 
18* 
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denies  that  we  can  have  a  speculative  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
but  contends  that  we  may  have  a  faith  in  them  by  means  of 
feeling,  by  the  instinctive  presentiments  and  longings  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  Between  knowledge  and  feeling  there  exists,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  a  contradiction  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  De  Wette 
adopts  this  modification  of  the  Kantian  scheme. 

Thirdly,  a  class  of  our  philosophers  adopt  the  system  of  Kant, 
as  it  has  been  modified  by  Herbart.  This  scheme  resigns,  like  the 
preceding,  all  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  reason 
may  perceive  that  a  Gk)d  exists,  but  cannot  determine  what  is  his 
character.  The  term  “  God  ”  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  a 
name,  if  it  do  not  suggest  the  attributes  wliich  are  united  in  the 
object  of  that  term.  Herbart  deserves  high  praise  for  his  original¬ 
ity  in  unfolding  the  method  of  philosophical  study  in  its  various 
departments. 

Fourthly,  another  class  of  philosophers  adopt  the  system  of 
Jacobi.  He  wrote  in  opposition  to  Wolf  and  Kant.  He  contended, 
that  the  demonstmtion  of  truths  relating  to  God  is  impossible ; 
that  the  ground  of  a  demonstration  must  bo  higher  than  that 
which  is  demonstmted,  and  therefore  if  the  existence  of  God 
could  be  proved  in  this  manner,  the  ground  of  his  existence  must 
be  higher  than  he  himself  is.  Consequently,  the  reason  must  be¬ 
lieve,  immediately  and  intuitively,  in  the  truths  which  relate  to 
things  above  the  world,  just  as  the  understanding  behoves  in  the 
existence  of  an  external  universe. 

Fifthly,  Schellin  g’s  theories  are  adopted  by  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  Tliere  is  a  very  great  difference  between  his  present 
system,  and  that  which  he  formerly  advocated.  When  he  first 
came  upon  the  stage,  he  advanced  the  theory,  that  mind  and  na¬ 
ture  are  identical ;  that  nature  is  only  a  diflerent  mode  of  express¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  which  mind  expresses  ;  that  the  laws  of  the 
spirit  are  reflected  from  nature  ;  that  both  nature  and  mind  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  same  original  ground,  and  have  their  unity  in  that 
from  which  they  alike  emanate.  This  original  ground  is  called  the 
absolute  identity,  or  (simply)  the  absolute,  or  the  indifference. 
Therefore  is  Schelling’s  philosophy,  in  its  first  shape,  called  the 
Identity-system.  It  is  Pantheism.  But  in  1809  he  changed  the 
form  of  his  system,  and  issued  his  treatise  on  human  liberty.  He 
endeavors,  in  this  treatise,  to  free  himself  from  the  Pantheistic 
scheme,  and  displays  a  great  degree  of  ingenuity  in  his  struggle 
for  deliverance. 

Sixthly,  the  system  of  Hegel  continues  to  have  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  adherents.  When  this  philosopher  began  to  publish  his  pe¬ 
culiar  views,  they  promised  to  be  entirely  accordant  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  they  exist  in 
the  feelings,  were  recognized  as  true,  but  raised  to  the  rank  of 
ideas,  true  knowledge.  Gbschcl  published  at  that  time  a  work  in 
aid  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  was  entitled,  “Aphorisms  on  not 
knowing  and  on  knowing  absolutely”  (Aph.  iiber  Nichtwiss.  und 
absolut.  Wiss.),  1829.  Hegel  liimself  expressed  his  approbation  of 
Gbschel’s  principles  and  statements. 

But  the  Christian  attitude  of  the  philosophy  has  been  changed, 
since  the  death  of  its  author,  and  especially  since  the  publications 
of  Strauss.  This  last-named  writer  has  explicitly  shown  that  He¬ 
gel  combined  differing  elements  in  his  pliilosophy  of  religion, 
some  of  them  purely  Pantheistic,  and  some  positively  Christian, 
and  that  the  main  tendency  of  his  system  is  to  Pantheism.  See 
the  3d  vol.  of  Strauss’s  Controversial  Writings  ( Streitschriften). 
That  mode  of  interpreting  the  Hegelian  propositions,  which  was 
adopted  by  Strauss,  has  become  the  characteristic  of  a  new  philo¬ 
sophical  party.  It  is  a  party  who  regard  themselves  as  followers 
of  Hegel,  and  are  called  Hegelians  of  the  left  wing,  left  side. 
Those  of  the  right  wing,  the  conservative  side,  are  constantly  de¬ 
clining  in  numbers,  and  the  intermediate  party,  the  “  centnun,” 
as  Strauss  denominates  them,  of  whom  Rosencranz  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  have  been  approximating  more  and  more  to  the  left 
side.i 

*  These  designations,  riglit  and  left  side,  right  and  left  wing,  are  derived 
from  similar  designations  in  the  French  Cliamber  of  Deputies  and  other  halls  of 
legislation,  wliere  the  party  for  the  existing  administration  of  government  oc¬ 
cupy  the  riglit  side  of  the  hall,  and  the  parly  against  the  administration  occupy 
the  left.  The  right  wing  of  the  Hegelians  are,  at  present,  superior  to  the  left  in 
point  of  taste,  refinement,  and  general  character  ;  but  are  inferior  in  point  of 
acumen  and  exact  discrimination.  The  representatives  of  the  right  side  are 
Gdschel,  Marheineoke,  Gabel,  Heinrichs  and  others.  Daub  was  the  ablest  of 
all  the  right-hand  Hegelians,  and  his  works  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  acuteness 
as  well  as  learning.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  advocated  Kant's  system; 
when  Fichte  appeared,  he  changed  his  Kantian  for  the  Fichtean  views ;  the 
writings  of  Schelling  converted  him  from  the  philosophy  of  Fichte  to  that  of  the 
new  theorist ;  and  afterwards,  when  Hegel  had  introduced  a  newer  system,  he  left 
the  school  of  Schelling  and  became  an  Hegelian.  Thus  he  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  his  age;  but  he  died  before  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelians  had  ad¬ 
vanced  their  still  more  progressive  theories.  The  representatives  of  the  left 
side  are,  Strauss,  Michelet,  Gans,  Feuerbach,  Riige,  editor  of  the  celebrated 
Dcutscher  Jahrbticher,  Bruno  Baur,  formerly  privat-docent  in  the  university  of 
Bonn,  but  deposed  from  his  office  in  consequence  of  the  irreligious  tendency  of 
his  speculations.  Vatke,  also,  wdio  has  been  recently  engaged  in  a  controversy 
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Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  principles,  which  are  adopted  by 
Strauss  ;  God  and  man  are  spirit ;  consequently  there  must  exist 
a  oneness  between  God  and  man.  God  is  not  the  infinite,  who 
keeps  himself  high  above  the  finite,  as  a  distinct  existence,  but 
his  own  personal  being  is  merged  into  the  universal.  The  divine 
nature  empties  itself  into  the  whole  system  of  things.  The  logical 
categories  are  merged  into  nature  and  the  human  spirit.  They 
exist  in  nature  as  really  as  in  man,  but  are  not  attended  with  self- 
consciousness.  They  exist  in  man  not  only  in  themselves  but  also 
for  themselves,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  of 
their  existence.  Deity,  therefore,  attains  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself  first  in  the  human  soul.  Man  thus  becomes  the  infinite, 
as  the  infinite  is  merged  into  human  nature.  When  the  man  has 
a  deep  insight  into  the  infinite,  then  only  does  he  become  a  true 
soul.  God  has  no  real  existence,  if  he  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
being  cut  off  from  finite  natures,  and  possessing  an  inde})endent 
personality.  He  has  a  real  existence,  when  he  is  regarded  as 
having  emptied  himself  into  nature  and  man;  (the  infinite  be¬ 
coming  thus  entaussert  into  the  finite).  In  agreement  with  these 
principles,  religion  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  the  identity 
between  God  and  man.  It  includes  the  various  degrees,  in  which 
man  has  attained  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
God  has  become  conscious  of  himself  ^  The  grand  duty  of  man 
is  to  advance  into  the  infinite.  The  true  life  of  an  individual  is 
only  in  his  relations  to  other  beings,  (or  in  his  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  history  of  his  race).  Wlicnever  a  man  rightly  under¬ 
stands  the  gloiy  of  this  world,  he  will  lose  his  interest  in  the  })ros- 
pect  of  existence  in  another  world.  The  soul’s  immortality  will  be 

with  Julius  Muller  on  the  nature  of  sin,  may  be  considered  as  belonginjj  to  this 
school.  Strauss,  who  was  appointed  Professor  at  Zurich,  but  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  was  so  unpopular  as  to  cause  a  deadly  riot  among  the  citizens,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  forego  the  active  duties  of  liis  professorship  by  an  offer  of  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  francs  per  year,  to  be  continued  during  life.  Considering 
himself  to  have  annihilated  theology  as  a  distinct  science,  he  now  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  this  being  tlie  only  di¬ 
vine  philosophy,  as  nature,  including  man,  is  the  only  God.  fie  has  married 
an  opera  dancer,  and  resides,  as  a  retired  gentleman  and  student,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Stuttgard.  He  is  doubtless  a  man  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and 
his  style  of  writing  is  considered  a  model  for  a  German  scholar. — Tr. 

*  One  of  the  favorite  and  standard  ex|>rcssions  of  Hegel,  by  which  he  would 
communicate  his  views  of  the  divine  nature,  is  this:  “the  consciousness  which 
man  has  of  himself  is  tht?  consciousness  which  God  has  of  himself i.  e.  God 
is  a  conscious  being  only  in  the  human  soul,  as  it  takes  knowledge  of  itself. 
Man’s  consciousness  of  himself,  is  thus  his  consciousness  of  God ;  and  God’s 
knowledge  of  man  is  nothing  but  man’s  self-consciousness. — Tr. 
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to  him  an  antiquated  doctrine.  Christ  is  that  individual  of  our  race, 
who  first  obtained  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  that  man  is  no¬ 
thin*^  more  nor  less  than  a  God,  who  has  been  diffused  into  the 
universe,  and  emi)tied  of  his  individuality.  It  was  through  Christ, 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  identity  between  God  and  human  na¬ 
ture  was  first  attained  by  man. 

The  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  Hegelian  system  are  those, 
who  were  originally  educated  in  the  school  of  its  founder,  but  have 
more  recently  ado[)ted  the  new  system  of  Schelling.  Such  are 
Fichte,  (son  of  the  eminent  philosopher  of  that  name),  Weisse, 
Fischer.  Schaller,  in  his  Philosophy  of  our  Times  ( Phil,  unserer 
Zeit),  has  defended  Hegelism  against  the  attacks  made  by  the 
three  above-named  philosophers,  and  has  endeavored  to  prove 
that  Hegelism  is  not  Pantheistic.  It  must  in  truth  be  confessed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  Hegelian  system  comes  in  the  most  de¬ 
cided  conflict  with  Christianity,  when  the  system  is  pursued  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  still  its  forms  of  thought  are  none  the 
less  fruitful  of  speculative  truth,  and  we  may  do  essential  service 
to  the  scheme  of  Christian  theology  by  a  profound  and  successfid 
study  of  the  Hegelian  categories.  ^  Daub  has  applied  the  system 
to  theology  with  this  view  of  its  usefulness.  So  likewise  has 
Giischel  in  his  work  on  “  Grod,  Man,  and  the  God-man,  (von  Gott, 
dem  Menschen  und  dem  Gottmenschen),  1838. 

In  pursuing  a  course  of  philosophical  study,  it  is  advisable  to 
begin  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  to  learn  the  principles 
of  truth  from  the  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
veloped.  Three  advantages  result  from  this  historical  view. 
First,  the  science  of  theology  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  philo.sophical  systems,  in  the  order  of  their  de¬ 
velopment.  Secondly,  the  best  philosophical  discipline  is  found 
in  an  investigation  of  the  methods  in  which  one  system  is  evolved 
from  another.  Thirdly,  the  historical  view  furnishes  illustrations 
of  the  fact,  that  every  system  of  philosophy  is  in  a  pecidiar  har¬ 
mony  with  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced,  takes  its  form  from 

*  It  is  very  frequeiilly  admitted  by  tlie  German  opponents  of  tlie  Hegelian 
pliilosojdiy,  that  it  is  an  unrivalled  system  of  mental  gymnastics;  and  it  is 
therefore  often  studied,  as  the  mathematical  sciences,  chiefly  for  the  discipline 
it  affords.  That  theologian  of  Germany,  who  is  p<*rhaps  more  decidedly  averse 
to  Hegelism  than  Schelling  even ;  he  whose  works  are  regarded,  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  more  strictly  orthodox  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  in  that  land,  has  declared  that  “the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  (when  viewed 
independently  of  its  truth  or  falsehood),  is  the  most  profound  and  complete  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  ever  formed  by  an  uninspired  writer !” — Tr. 
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the  peculiar  relations  of  its  author,  and  also  that  no  one  system 
can  demand  our  implicit  subjection  to  it. 

The  following  works  are  to  be  recommended,  for  the  study  of 
this  species  of  history :  H.  Ritter* s  Ilistoiy  of  the  Ancient  Phi¬ 
losophy  (Gesch.  der  vorchrist.  Phil.  6  L.),  Hegel’s  Hist.  Phil. 
(Gesch.  der  Phil.  3  B),  Rixner’s  Hist.  Phil.  (Gcschichte  der  Phil. 
3  B),  Schluter’s  System  of  Spinoza  (das  Sys.  des  Spin.),  183G, 
Erdmann’s  Hist,  of  Philosophy  from  the  Times  of  Des  Cartes  to 
the  present,  in  2  parts. 

If  one  wishes  to  investigate  a  particular  system  of  philosophy, 
he  may  with  great  advantage  direct  his  attention  to  the  two  mod¬ 
em  schemes,  in  which  the  opposition  of  our  contemporary  philoso¬ 
phers  to  each  other  is  most  conspicuous.  These  are  the  scheme 
of  Jacobi  and  that  of  Hegel.  The  former  proceeds  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  every  consistent  system  of  philosophy,  which  rests  on 
a  series  of  arguments,  must  be  Pantheism,  and  that  therefore  the 
Christian  philosophy  demands  nothing  more  than  the  faith  of  the 
reason.  The  latter  scheme,  that  of  Hegel,  promises  to  give  man 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  provide  an  immovable 
foundation  for  the  religious  faith.  It  considers  feeling  and  faith 
as  the  subordinate  gradations  of  an  uneducated  Christian.  The 
treatise  on  the  “  Things  pertaining  to  God  and  their  Revelation” 
(von  dor  gottl.  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offen.),  is  of  especial  imi)ortance 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Jacobi’s  views.  The  study  of  He¬ 
gel’s  system  may  be  properly  commenced  with  his  Philosophy  of 
the  World ;  then,  his  Philosophy  of  History  may  be  taken  up ; 
next,  his  History  of  Philosophy ;  afterward,  his  Phenomenology, 
with  the  commentary  of  Gajder;  then,  his  Introduction  to  Philoso¬ 
phy;  and,  finally,  his  Logic.  He  who  studies  Ilcgel’s  works 
should  also  peruse,  in  connection  with  them,  such  books  as  are 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hegelian  scheme.  These  are,  the 
writings  of  the  younger  Fichte,  and  of  Weisse,  also  Fichte’s  Piiilo- 
sophical  Journal.  To  the  theologian  the  work  of  Dorncr  is  })articu- 
larly  serviceable,  on  the  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  Personality,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  Times, 
Stuttgard,  1839.  (Entwick.  der  Lehre  von  dcr  Per.  Christi).  This 
work  shows,  wnth  great  discrimination  and  freedom  from  party 
spirit,  what  is  worthy  of  apjiroval,  and  what  of  censure,  in  the  He¬ 
gelian  views  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world, 
etc.,  in  so  far  as  these  views  have  reference  to  the  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  person  of  Christ.  The  same  work,  also,  acquaints  us 
with  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  among  the  disciples  of 
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Hcgcl,  in  their  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  theology.  The  work 
is  fundamental  in  its  investigations,  and  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
and  intelligible. 


^  13.  Ethical  Phiiosojjhy. 

The  study  of  the  philosophy  of  morals  is  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
Christian  morality,  in  two  respects.  First,  it  educates  the  mind  to 
think  systematically  on  moral  subjects ;  and  secondly  it  unfolds 
the  great  ditference  between  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  schools  be¬ 
fore  Christ  and  those  after  him.  It  is  very  useful  to  the  theolo¬ 
gian  to  know  this  difference.  Many  sects  of  philosophers'  before 
the  Christian  era  justified  certain  crimes.  The  Cyrenaic  school 
defended  lasciviousness.  The  Stoics  defended  suicide  and  un¬ 
natural  sensuality.  Even  the  noblest  of  the  ancient  moral  systems, 
that  of  Plato,  is  distinguished  in  a  striking  manner,  and  a  manner 
discreditable  to  itself,  from  the  etliics  which  Christianity  has  sanc¬ 
tioned.  Plato  has  exhibited,  in  his  imaginary  State,  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  true  moral  ideal  of  our  race.  He  abolishes,  in  this 
State,  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  family  circle,  allows  a  com¬ 
munity  of  wives,  requires  that  the  children  be  educated  by  the 
public,  bestows  the  dignity  of  freemen  only  on  philosophers,  and 
places  the  imphilosophical  in  the  rank  of  beings  destitute  of  will. 
He  sanctions  many  other  immoral  usages.  See  Baur’s  Socrates 
and  Christ,  or  the  Christian  Element  in  Plato,  1837.  (das  Christl. 
irn  Plato) ;  Ackermann’s  Christian  Element  in  the  Platonic  Phi¬ 
losophy,  1835  (das  Christl.  in  der  Platonisch.  Phil.). 

$  14.  Sciences  auxiliary  to  Historical  Theology. 

The  first  of  these  auxiliaiy  studies  is  that  of  secular  history. 
The  theologian  cannot  understand  the  history  of  the  church,  with¬ 
out  previously  understanding  that  of  the  world ;  for  the  threads 
of  the  one  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  other.  The 
divine  must,  therefore,  acquaint  himself  with  those  periods  and 
those  personages,  which  are  described  by  the  accomplished  secu¬ 
lar  historian,  and  which  have  exerted  an  influence  over  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  church.  He  must  study,  therefore,  many  such  works  as 
the  following:  Robertson’s  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  Neanderis 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian;  Raumer’s  Account  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Second,  in  his  Hohenstaufen,  etc. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  also  a  religious  importance  in  it- 
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self,  apart  from  its  references  to  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  the  theologian,  as  it  illustrates  the  government 
of  God,  and  also  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
first  glance  at  secular  history  may  shake  our  faith  in  the  divine 
administration,  because  vice  triumphs  so  often  and  virtue  is  over¬ 
powered.  Our  faith,  however,  may  remain  firm,  if  we  view  the 
prosperity  of  crime  in  the  light  presented  hy  Walter  Scott,  where 
he  introduces  his  account  of  the  continued  successes  of  the  French 
Atheists  in  the  preceding  centurj^  with  these  words :  “  How  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  is  the  good  which  consists  in  the  splendor  and  the 
triumphs  of  dominion,  since  we  see  that  Providence  awards  this 
splendor  and  these  triumphs  to  men  who  are  so  undeserving.” 
Notwithstanding  all  the  prosperity  of  wickedness,  it  is  still  true 
that  man  has  never  lost  his  faith  in  that  divine  justice  which  will 
recompense  the  guilty.  That  justice,  however,  has  been  more 
easily  discoverable  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
complete  series  of  ev^ents,  than  in  particular  insulated  occurrences. 
The  voice  of  ancient  history  speaks  nobly  of  Nemesis,  as  a  Pow¬ 
er  which  subdues  the  presumptuous  spirit  of  man.  It  says  to  us 
that  the  very  nature  of  presumption  is,  to  rush  onward  blindly  and 
hasten  its  own  ruin  ;  that  vice  condemns  and  j)unishes  itself; 
comj)are  Herodotus  IX.  16.  I.  207.  Herder’s  Adrastea,  etc.  See 
also  Plutarch,  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta.  Even  a  Grecian  histo¬ 
rian,  Diodonis  Siculus,  aj)plics  to  the  writer  of  liistory  the  noble 
predicate,  tiig  7rQnvoui^\ 

A  knowledge  of  human  nature,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  history;  particularly  may  it  be  drawn  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  race  in  their  more  degenerate  state ;  as  from  the 
nanatives  of  Tacitus,  the  details  of  the  French  Revolution,  etc. 
The  great  object  of  the  historian  should  be,  to  describe  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  men  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their  existence. 
What  is  the  gmnd  design  of  all  human  dcvclo{)ments  ?  As 
Christians  we  can  only  answer,  that  men  should  be  trained  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  they  should  be  educated  so  as  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  that  true  ideal  of  a  man,  which  is  exhibited  in  Christ 
and  made  actual  in  his  kingdom.  The  philosophy  of  the  world’s 
history,  as  it  is  ordinarily  uTitten,  although  it  pretends  to  consid¬ 
er  man  in  his  relations  to  the  ultimate  design  of  his  being,  speaks 
only  of  his  civilization  and  refinement.  It  does  not  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  show,  that  man  l)ccomes  tmly  refined  by  means 
only  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  most  celebrated  works  on 
tills  subject  are  Herder’s  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
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tory  of  man,  (Ideen  fur  der  Gesch,  der  Mensch.),  andFred.  Schleg- 
el’s  Philosophy  of  History,  (Phil.  der.  Gesch.)  1829,  in  two  parts. 
The  work  of  Herder  is  uncommonly  spirited  and  exciting;  but 
John  Muller  says  of  it,  not  inaptly,  “  I  find  in  this  book  every 
thing  except  Christ,  and  what  is  the  liistory  of  the  world  without 
Christ  ?”  In  this  regard  Schlegel  is  more  satisfactory  than  Her¬ 
der,  but  he  refers  everything,  not  so  much  to  Christianity  as  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Leo  has  written  his  Universal  History  with 
a  felt  reference  to  the  Christian  state,  as  the  ultimate  good  to 
which  our  race  can  aspire.  His  work  bears  the  appropriate  mot¬ 
to.  Acts  17:  26,  27.  In  this  passage  are  contained  the  truths, 
first  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  proper  object  for  wliich  man 
should  strive,  since  it  is  in  this  kingdom  that  the  divine  character 
is  fully  manifested ;  and  secondly,  that  God  in  stationing  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  different  periods  of  time,  has 
intended  to  prepare  them  step  by  step,  for  the  true  religion.  Leo 
has  shown  in  his  history,  that  during  the  ages  preceding  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ,  the  way  had  been  preparing  for  the  introduction 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament 
These  preparative  processes  were  in  part  negative,  for  men  had 
exalted  nature,  or  art,  or  the  State,  into  the  chief  object  of  their 
existence,  and  had  thus  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  true  and 
perfect  development  of  their  capabilities.  These  preparatory 
processes  were  also  in  part  positive ;  for  Judaism  had  previously 
given  the  first  outlines,  and  the  symbolical  representations  of 
cluristian  truths  and  ordinances. 

[The  First  Tart  of  the  F.ncyrlopaedia  will  be  conriuded  with  three  more  sections,  one  on 
the  Science  of  Writing  History,  one  on  Anthroftology,  and  one  on  Rhetoric. — Tk. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTES  ON  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  in  the  Union  Theol.  Sent.  New  York. 

1.  Eleutheropolis. 

The  evidence  on  which  I  was  led  to  approve  and  maintain  the  identi¬ 
ty  of  this  metropolitan  city  with  the  ancient  Betogabra,  now  Beit  Jibrin, 
is  fully  detailed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Pa¬ 
lestine.  The  ancient  importance  of  this  city  led  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
to  make  it  the  central  point  in  Southern  Palestine,  by  which  to  mark  the 
Vol.  I.  No.  1.  19 
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position  of  some  twenty  places  in  the  same  region,  the  direction  and  dis¬ 
tance  of  which  from  Eleutheropolis  they  specify.  Six  of  these  places 
viz.  Zorah,  Bethshemesh,  Jarmuk,  Socoh,  Jedna,  and  Nezib,  lying  in  va¬ 
rious  directions  from  Eleutheropolis,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  were 
able  to  identify ;  and  following  out  the  directions  and  distances  as  as¬ 
signed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  they  brought  us  in  every  instance  to 
Beit  Jibiin  as  the  great  central  point.  The  conviction  thus  wrought  on 
our  minds  as  to  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis,  w’as  strengthened  Ijy  several 
minor  historical  circumstances  and  so  strong  was  the  proof,  that  the 
correctness  of  our  position  was  at  once  admitted  by  all  scholars. 

But  at  the  time,  no  direct  historical  testimony  could  be  found,  on  "which 
this  identity  could  be  distinctly  noted.  There  was  still  wanting  some  in¬ 
dubitable  evidence  of  this  kind,  out  of  a  period  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
identity  in  question  could  be  presupposed  as  a  matter  of  common  notori¬ 
ety.  Such  a  testimony  has  since  been  found  by  Prof.  Koediger  of  Halle, 
in  the  Ada  Sandorum  Martyrum,  published  by  Assemani  in  Syriac,  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  martyr  Peter  Abselama,  it  is  there  sjiid  in  the  Syriac 
account,  Avas  bom  at  Aiiea,  which  lies  in  the  dislrid  of  Bdh-Guhrin, 

j  ^  A.4S  ;  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  in  the 

dislrid  of  EleutJteropoIis.^  This  testimony  seems  decisive  ;  and  I  know 
not  what  can  be  alleged  against  it. 

More  recently,  K.  von  Raumer,  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  hiblischen  Geographie, 
has  brought  fonvard  another  corroborative  proof  of  the  same  identity.  It 
is  derived  from  the  comparison  of  two  lists  of  ancient  bishoprics  in  Pa¬ 
lestine  ;  one  ascribed  to  Nilus  Doxopatrius,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished 
in  Sicily  about  A.  D.  114*1  the  other  said  to  be  collected  by  Petnis  Re- 
gemorterus,  and  appended  to  the  History  of  William  of  Tyre.  They  are 
both  found  in  Reland’s  Palaestina,  p.  219  sq.  p.  225  sip 


Nilus. 

1.  Diospolis,  s.  urbs  Georgii. 

2.  Ascalon. 

3.  Joppe. 

4.  Gaza. 

5.  ArUhedon. 

6.  Diocletianopolis. 

7.  Eleutheropolis. 

8.  Neapolis. 

9.  Sebaste. 

10.  Jordan. 

11.  Tiberias. 

12.  Diocaesarea. 


On  William  of  Tyre. 

1.  lAdda. 

2.  Joppe. 

3.  Ascalon. 

4.  Gaza. 

5.  Meimas. 

6.  Diocletianopolis. 

7.  Beitt  Gerbein  (Beit  Jibrin). 

8.  Neapolis. 

9.  Sebastia. 

10.  Jericynius. 

11.  Tyberias. 

12.  Diocaesarea. 


*  Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine,  II.  p.  404  sq. 

*  See  Assemani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martyr.  Oriental.  Tom.  II.  p.  209,  comp, 
p.  207.  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeit.  1842.  No.  72. 

®  See  Leo  Allatius  de  Nilis,  appended  to  Fabricii  Bibliotli.  Graec.  Tom.  V. 
Cave  and  Du  Pin  erroneously  assign  Nilus  to  A.  D.  1043.  He  flourished  un¬ 
der  Count  Roger. 
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Nii.us. 

On  William  of  Tyre. 

13.  Maximianofolis. 

.  13.  Legionum. 

14.  Capitolias. 

14.  Capitolina. 

15.  Myrum. 

15.  Mauronensis. 

1(5.  Gadara. 

16.  Gedera. 

17.  Nazareth. 

17.  Nazareth. 

18.  Mons  Thabor. 

18.  Thabor. 

19.  Cyriacopolis. 

19.  Caracha  v.  Petra. 

20.  Adria. 

,  20.  Adroga. 

21.  Galiala. 

21.  Afro. 

22.  iElia. 

22.  .^lis. 

23.  Phara. 

23.  Faram. 

24.  Helenopolis. 

24.  Elinopolis. 

25.  Moiis  Sina. 

25.  Mons  Sina. 

Of  these  lists  that  of  Nilus  is  in  the  Greek ;  the  other  in  Latin.  Their 
general  coincidence  shows,  that  they  were  drawn  from  similar  sources ; 
while  the  occasional  discrepancy  indicates  that  the  sources  were  not  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  The  Greek  writer  prefers  Greek  names ;  the  other  the 
later  and  then  more  common  ones  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Diospolis  and  lAdda. 

Where  the  names  of  the  two  lists  differ,  do  they  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  place  ?  In  the  case  of  Diospolis  and  lAdda,  they  do  so  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  the  former  being  the  Greek  name,  and  the  latter  the  native 
name,  which  ultimately  excluded  the  other.  So  too  in  No.  10,  the  bish¬ 
opric  which  Nilus  assigns  to  the  Jordan,  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  that  of 
Jericho.  The  same  is  unquestionably  true  in  No.  19  of  Cyriacopolis  and 
Caracha,  the  modern  Kerak.  On  the  strength  of  these  coincidences, 
Raumer  at  once  derives  an  argument  for  the  like  identity  of  Eletdheropolis 
and  Beitt  Gerbein  (Beit  Jibrin). 

But  there  are  some  other  jraints  at  which  Raumer  did  not  look.  Thus 
in  No.  5,  it  woidd  follow,  on  the  same  principle,  that  Anthedon  and  Meimas 
were  identical.  But  Anthedon  was  a  city,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  twenty  stadia  from  Gaza  toward  the  south  while  Mei¬ 
mas  can  well  l)e  no  other  than  Majuma  (Gr.  Maiovpag),  the  port  of  Ga¬ 
za  itself.‘2  As  no  one,  I  believe,  supposes  these  two  places  to  be  identical ; 
it  follows,  either  that  after  the  decay  of  Anthedon  the  bishopric  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Majuma ;  or,  more  probably,  that  Majuma  is  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  writer  as  the  chief  reniaining  community  pertaining  to  that  bishop¬ 
ric,  and  so  its  representative. — In  like  manner,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Gabala  and  Afra  (in  No.  21)  were  identical.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  city 
Gabala  in  Galilee,  which  he  also  calls  Gamala  ;  and  Eusebius  mentions 
a  place  Aphraim,  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  But  whether  these  are  the 
same  referred  to  in  the  lists,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

It  hence  appears,  that  where  the  names  of  the  two  lists  differ,  they  are 
not  always,  nor  necessarily,  synonymous;  and  may  refer  to  different, 
though  probably  adjacent  places.  From  the  lists,  therefore,  the  only  le¬ 
gitimate  inference  that  can  be  drawn,  is,  that  Eleutheropolis  and  Betoga- 

*  Raumer’s  Palaestina,  p.  170.  Reland’s  Palaest.  p.  566. 

*  Raumer,  ib.  p.  191.  Reland,  ib.  p.  566.  Comp.  Ptolemy  in  Reland,  p.  460. 
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bra  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other.  But,  their  identity  being  oth¬ 
erwise  established,  the  evidence  of  tlie  lists  certainly  becomes  corrobora¬ 
tive. 

II.  Legio,  Megiddo,  31aximianopoli3. 

In  the  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  III.  p.  179  sq.,  I  have  stated  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  me  to  regard  the  ancient  name  Megiddo,  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Taunach,  us  having  been  lost  in  the  later  Roman  name 
Legio,  the  present  Lejjun.  Megiddo  was  an  imj)ortant  place,  not  fur  from 
Taunach;  so  important  indeed  as  to  give  its  name  to  that  portion  of  the 
great  plain.  In  like  manner  Legio,  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Je¬ 
rome,  gives  its  name  to  the  same  part  of  the  plain ;  and  is  moreover  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  central  point,  from  which  to  mark  the  position,  of  several 
adjacent  places. 

To  this  supposed  identity  of  Megiddo  and  Legio,  Raumer  in  his  Bei- 
trdge  objects ;  and  prefers  to  regard  Legio  as  representing  the  ancient 
Maximianopolis,  which,  as  Jerome  tells  us  was  in  his  day  the  name  of 
the  more  ancient  Iladad-rimmon.  His argunjents  are  the  two  following: 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  lists  (No.  13)  shows,  that  where  Ni- 
lus  mentions  Maximianopolis,  the  liatiii  text  lias  Legionum ;  and  hence 
the  identity  of  the  tw'O  is  to  be  inferred ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Diospolis 
and  Lidda,  Eleutheropolis  and  Beitt  Gerl)ein,  etc. — But  here  again  he 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases  in  these  lists  the  different  names 
are  not  synonymous.  E.  g.  Anthedon  and  Meimas,  as  shown  above. 
The  insertion  of  Legionum  in  the  Latin  list,  may  tlien  be  accounted  for 
in  the  like  way. 

2.  The  /tin.  Hieros.  gives  the  distance  of  Maximianopolis  from  Caes¬ 
area  at  17  R.  M.  and  from  Jezreel  at  10  R.  M.  On  Kiepert’s  map  Rau¬ 
mer  finds  the  distance  of  Lejjun  from  Cae.sarea  to  be  18  R.  M.  and  from 
Jezreel  10  R.  M.  Hence  again  he  infers  the  identity  of  the  two  ]>laces. — 
But  since  us  he  admits,  Maximianopolis  (Hadud-ritnmon)  must  have  lain 
near  Megiddo,i  it  is  obvious  that  these  <listances  would  apply  to  it  just  as 
well,  if  it  lay  not  far  south  of  Lejjun  ;  for  example,  at  or  near  the  present 
village  of  Salim,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Wolcott.'^  That  is  to  say,  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgrim,  in  travelling  directly  from  Caesarea  to  Jezreel,  would  not  necessa¬ 
rily  go  through  Legio ;  but  would  more  naturally  pass  further  south. 

I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  giving  up,  on  these  grounds,  the  identity 
of  Legio  and  Megiddo  in  favor  of  the  new  hypothesis.  And  there  is,  fur¬ 
ther,  this  strong  objection,  that  if  we  admit  Ruumer’s  view,  then  we  have 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  two  Roman  names,  Maximianopolis  and 
Legio,  currently  ajiplied  to  the  Siime  ancient  place,  Hadad-rimmon, — a 
fact  apparently  without  a  parallel,  and  not  very  probable  in  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jdirase,  “  the  waters  of  Megiddo,”  in  the  Song 
of  Del)orah,  seems  naturally  to  imply  waters  near  Megiddo  itself,  and  not 
merely  the  Kishon  in  the  plain.  In  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Wolcott  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  present  Nahr  Lejjun,  even  when  not  swollen,  is  a 
stream  five  or  six  feet  wide,  which  feeds  three  or  four  mills,  and  comes 


*  Zech.  12:  16,  “  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.” 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  77. 
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from  the  hills  above.  This  is  the  largest  stream  in  all  the  southern  re¬ 
gion  of  the  great  plain ;  and  in  tlie  general  dearth  of  perennial  waters, 
would  be  an  object  worthy  of  poetical  notice.  The  existence  of  such  a 
stream  at  Lejjun  (Legio),  seems  to  me  greatly  to  strengthen  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  identity  of  Legio  and  Megiddo. 


ARTICLE  X. 

COXTRICUTIOXS  TO  THE  CLIMATOLOGY  OF  PALESTIXE. 

By  H.  A.  Do  Forest,  M.  D.,  Missionarry  nt  Beirut.  Communicated  by  E.  Robinson,  D.  D. 


During  the  last  year  Dr.  De  Forest  transmitted  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
daily  record  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  Beirdt  and  on  Mount 
Lelmnon,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  tables ;  and  also  the  general  averages 
and  results,  arranged  in  the  like  manner.  These  tables,  though  highly 
interesting  and  important  to  the  scientific  explorer  of  this  aspect  of  na¬ 
ture,  would  yet  hardly  be  appropriate  to  a  work  like  the  present.  The 
main  results,  however,  are  embraced  in  the  following  letter,  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  tables.  Meantime  we  may  hojie,  that  Dr.  De  Forest  and 
the  other  missionaries  will  persevere  in  making  and  recording  their  ob¬ 
servations  ;  which  in  time  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  high  value.  E.  R. 

Beirut,  June,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
observations  which  I  have  kept  during  the  last  fourteen  months  at  Beirdt 
and  at  Bhamddn  on  Mount  Lelmnon.  I  send  also  the  record  kept  at 
’Aithath  on  Mount  Lebanon,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
by  Dr.  Van  Dyck  of  our  mission. 

Beirdt  lies  in  LaL  33®  50'  N.  and  Long.  55°  30'  E.  and  is  elevated  but 
little  aliove  the  sea.  Bhamddn  in  Mount  Lebanon  is  about  five  hours  S. 
E.  of  Beirdt,  and  is  about  4,000  feet  aliove  the  sea.  ’Aithath  is  three 
hours  S.  S.  E.  from  the  city ;  and  has  an  elevation  of  near  3,000  feet 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  that  during  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1843,  the  coldest  day  at  Beinit  was  March  23d  ;  when  the  mercury  stood 
at  sun-rise  50°  Fur. ;  at  2  P.  M.  57°  ;  at  sun-set  53°  ;  average,  53°  B3 
Fur.  The  warmest  day  was  Aug.  7th  ;  when  the  mercury  was  at  sun¬ 
rise  77°  ;  at  2  P.  M.  95°  ;  at  sun-set  83°  ;  average  85°  F.  The  difference 
of  the  extremes  of  temperature  was  45°. 

The  average  temperature  of  December  was  lower  at  Beirdt  than  that 
of  any  other  month  in  the  year ;  it  being  G0°  .13.  July  had  the  highest 
average,  viz.  83°.  These  averages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  of  tlie 
entire  twenty-four  hours ;  but  of  the  time  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set. 

The  average  difference  of  temperature  between  Beirdt  and  Bhamddn 
from  July  26th  to  Oct.  15th,  was  12°  .01  lower  at  Bhamddn.  In  like 
manner  the  average  difference  lietween  Beirdt  and  ’Aithath  during  the 
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months  of  December,  January,  March  and  April,  was  7®  .11  lower  at 
’Aith&th. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  during  the  same  year  ending  April  30,  1843,  rain 
fell  at  Beirdt,  more  or  less,  on  seventy-three  days ;  or  one  day  in  five  on 
an  average ;  although  on  many  of  those  days  it  was  only  in  short  showers. 
From  June  2d  there  was  no  rain  at  Beirdt  until  Sept.  21st ;  and  from 
that  time  until  Nov.  1st  there  were  but  four  very  slight  showers. — From 
early  in  June  until  Oct  10th,  there  was  no  rain  at  Bhaindun ;  except  a 
sprinkling  of  five  minutes,  Sept.  2l8t  and  a  heavy  shower  Oct  10th,  P.  M. 

During  summer  our  west  and  south-west  winds  at  Beiriit  commonly 
subside  soon  ailer  sun-set ;  and  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  a  land-breeze,  flowing  down  the  mountain,  renders  our  nights  com¬ 
paratively  comfortable.  Some  time  after  sun-rise  the  wind  returns  again, 
usually,  quite  fresh  from  the  sea ;  and  five-sixths  of  the  time  from  the 
west  or  the  south-west 

I  regret  that  we  have  but  one  barometer  in  the  mission ;  as  compara¬ 
tive  observations  with  that  instrument,  in  the  mountain  and  on  the  plain, 
would  be  interesting.  The  fall  of  the  mercury  during  the  Sirocco  will  be 
observed. 

Since  copying  out  the  other  tables,  I  have  received  a  register  of  the 
thermometer  at  Jerusalem  for  the  month  of  May,  1843,  from  Rev.  G.  B. 
Whiting,  our  missionary  in  that  place.  The  coldest  day  was  the  4th, 
marked  as  winter  weather  ;  when  tlie  mercury  stood  at  sun-.*ise  49®  ;  at 
2  P.  M.  49®  ;  at  sun-set  50® ;  average  49®  .33.  The  warmest  day  was  the 
14th,  with  a  Sirocco ;  the  mercury  was  at  sun-rise  70° ;  at  2  P.  M.  86® ; 
at  3  P.  M.  90® ;  at  sun-set  75® ;  average  80®  .25. 

The  difference  between  the  average  temperature  of  Beirut  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem  during  the  same  month,  was  as  follows :  at  sun-rise  Beirut  averaged 
4®  .92  higher ;  at  2  P.  M.  0®  .46  lower :  at  sun-set  0®  .22  lower ;  and  on 
a  general  average,  Beirftt  I**  .41  higher  than  Jerusalem. 

The  high  average  of  the  thermometer  in  the  holy  city  was  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  (Sirocco)  winds  during  ten  days  of  the  month; 
while  the  wind  blew  from  the  west  only  eighteen  days ;  from  the  north 
one  day;  and  was  *  variable’  two  days. — In  Beirut,  during  the  same 
month,  we  had  easterly  winds  but  two  days;  while  we  had  westerly 
twenty-six  days ;  south,  one  day ;  and  north,  two  days.— In  ’Aitliath  the 
winds  were  easterly  two  days ;  westerly,  twenty-three  days ;  north,  six 
days.  Yours,  truly, 

H.  A.  De  Forest. 


General  Results. 
At  Beirut. 


Monthly  average.  Highest  Temp.  Lowest  Temp.  Diff.  ofExtr.  Rain. 


1842.  April 

67®  .80 

92® 

63® 

29® 

2  days 

May 

73®  .83 

92 

62 

30 

8  “ 

June 

75®  .43 

84 

69 

15 

1  « 

July 

82®  .37 

95 

76 

19 

none 

Aug. 

83® 

89 

77 

12 

none 
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Monthly  average.  Highest  Temp.  Lowest  Temp.  Dilf.  ofExtr.  Rain. 


Sept. 

82“  .66 

93“ 

78“ 

15“ 

1  day 

Oct. 

79“  .82 

90 

72 

18 

3  days 

Nov. 

68“  .56 

81 

.58 

23 

11  “ 

Dec. 

60“  .13 

70 

52 

18 

12  « 

1843.  Jan. 

56“  .87 

66 

51 

15 

12  “ 

Feb. 

60“  .82 

69 

53 

16 

9  ‘‘ 

March 

60“  .32 

73 

50 

23 

7  « 

April 

64“  .16 

74 

55 

19 

9  “ 

May 

69“  .30 

80 

56 

24 

5  “ 

At  Ehamdun. 

1843.  July  20— 31  73“  ..50 

78“ 

68“ 

O 

O 

none 

Aug. 

69“  .16 

84 

62 

22 

none 

Sept. 

71“  .83 

&3 

62 

21 

1  day,  slight 

Oct.  1 — 

.15  67“  .33 

82 

53 

29 

1  day 

At  ^Aithdth. 

1842.  Dec. 

51“  .87 

66“ 

42“ 

24“ 

8  days 

1843.  Jan. 
Feb. 
March 

49“  .75 

59 

42 

17 

10  “ 

53“  .62 

76 

40 

36 

9  « 

April 

57“  .80 

76 

42 

34 

7  “ 

May 

64“  .89 

82 

48 

34 

4  “ 

At  Jerxaalem. 

1843.  May 

67“  .89 

90 

49 

41 

2  « 

Temperature  of  Water  at  several  Fountains  in  Mount  Lebanon. 


1842.  June 

2.  At  Bhamddn  . 

55“ 

ii 

9.  ’Ain  ’Anub 

64 

it 

9.  ’Ain  Bs&ba 

66 

it 

9.  ’Ain&b 

59 

u 

10.  ’Abeih 

59 

it 

10.  ’Aleih 

61 

it 

10.  Kh4n  Kehaly 

64 

Sept. 

5.  Below  ’Ain  Zhalteh 

58 

it 

5.  At  ’Ain  Zhalteh 

62 

ii 

5.  B’ardk 

53 

it 

7.  Jezzin 

55 

it 

7.  ’Ammatiir  . 

57 

it 

27.  Falugha 

62 

it 

27.  Kefr  Silvv^n 

, 

54 

it 

28.  Between  Kefr  Silwsin  and  Jebel  Sunnin 

50 

it 

29.  ’Ain  MustCileh,  at  tlie  base  of 

ii 

it 

47 

it 

30.  At  Karneil  •  . 

59 

Oct. 

1.  ’Ain  ed-Dilbeh 

* 

57 

Note.  The  three  fountains,  at  ’Ain  Zhalteh,  at  B’anlk,  and  at  Jezzin, 
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are  of  sufficient  size  to  turn  two  pairs  of  mill-stones  each,  with  a  fall  of 
only  six  or  eight  feet. — ^’Ain  ed-Dilbeh  is  of  similar  size,  and  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Beinlt  river. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Translation  of  Da.  Kuehner’s  School-Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language,  will  be  published  in  the  early  psirt  of  May  next,  in  a  volume 
of  about  600  pages,  by  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell,  Andover.  It  has 
been  translated  from  the  sheets  of  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  fur¬ 
nished  for  this  purpose  by  the  author  himself.  The  Grammar  which  has 
been  published  in  England  is  the  small  Elementary  Grammar,  containing 
alwut  250  pages,  translated  from  the  second  edition.  A  third  edition  of 
tliis  Grammar  has  just  appeared  in  Germany.  This  will  be  translated 
and  published  at  Andover. 

In  preparation,  “  The  Preacher  and  the  Pastor,”  a  collection  of  treatises 
from  the  works  of  George  Herbert,  Baxter,  Do<ldridge,  Fenelon,  and 
others-;  edited,  and  accompanied  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  E.  A. 
Park,  Prof,  in  Andover  Theol.  Sem. ;  in  one  vol.  12mo. 

We  understand  that  the  German  work  of  Munk  on  the  “  Metre  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,”  has  been  translated  by  Professors  Beck  and  Felton 
of  Harvard  University,  and  will  soon  be  printed.  A  new  edition  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad  is  in  preparation  by  Prof.  Felton.  The  Notes  will  be  greatly 
enlarged. 

A  translation  of  the  new  Arabic  Grammar  of  Dr.  Caspari  of  Leipsic  is 
in  preparation  at  Andover. 

Rev.  John  J.  Owen,  editor  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  is  preparing  an 
edition  of  Homer’s  Odyssey.  An  edition  of  the  same  is  also  announced 
by  Prof.  Crosby  of  Dartmouth  college. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew  will  soon  be  published  by  Allen, 
Morrill  and  Wardwell,  of  Andover. 

The  publication  of  the  present  Number  of  the  Theological  Review  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed.  Several  articles  are  necessarily  postponed. 
The  second  Number  of  the  work  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  May. 


